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For several months it has 


Democratic 

: been a foregone conclusion 
Radical h Preaia - 

Element that resident oosevelt 


would be nominated on the 
first ballot by the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, and what are to be 
the chief Republican issues is also obvious. 
The tenability of these issues, from the 
Democratic as well as the Republican view- 
point, will be found considered in the Cur- 
rent Discussion department of this issue of 
CurRENT LITERATURE. In this place we 
shall attempt to discuss some of the broader 
aspects of the campaign, with reference to 
what it may have in store for the Democratic 
party. In the first place, it appears at this 
writing to be certain that considerably less 
than the necessary two-thirds—perhaps not 
more than one-half—of the delegates will 
go to the convention either definitely or 
indefinitely instructed for Judge Parker, 
and that less than one-quarter of the votes 
will be pledged to Hearst. This failure to 
instruct definitely for Judge Parker, doubt- 
less has been due partly to the lack of some 
expression from him, and the consequent 
and not unnatural—nor indefensible—un- 
willingness to give his possible candidacy 
this indorsement. But it may also safely 
be taken as an implied recognition of the 
influence of the ‘‘radical’’ wing of the 
party, as represented by the supporters of 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst. That Mr. 
Bryan will be an important figure in the 
convention, so far as actual candidacy for 
the nomination is concerned, is improbable ; 
but that his influence will be felt is certain. 
Similarly, although the Hearst forces are 


not likely to be able to make a very serious 
impression once the voting has actually 
begun, they, too, will make their presence 
felt. And doubtless this latter influence 
will have considerable obvious sincerity, 
for it is silly to assert that Mr. Hearst has 
bought with his dollars all his support. In 
short, although thus far there is no evidence 
of actual collusion on the part of Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Hearst, their influence, and the 
probable effect of their propaganda, doubt- 
less has been reckoned with, as a factor both 
in the convention and in the campaign. 

The possibility of the appearance of a 
‘“‘dark horse’’ suggested by these considera- 
tions, is increased by the conditions known 
to exist in two other States—New York and 
Missouri. The New York State delegation 
has been instructed to vote for Judge Parker, 
but this result was reached only after a 
bitter fight between David B. Hill and 
Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany leader. 
Mr. Murphy was beaten handily by the 
up-State boss, and took his defeat with an 
outward show of resignation to the inevi- 
table; but the quarrel between the two 
chief political: divisions of the State is of 
long standing, and although the Tammany 
delegates stand pledged to vote for Judge 
Parker, suggestions, based apparently upon 
something more substantial than mere con- 
jecture, have repeatedly appeared that the 
Tamnfany men are by no means willing to 
bolt the convention in favor of Parker. 
Furthermore, it is broadly hinted that Mr. 
Murphy may be planning a coup in the form 
of a sudden and sensational presentation of 
the name of Mayor George B. McClellan of 
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New York. This, it is pointed out, could 
be done on the plea that, in view of the 
strength of the Tammany machine, and the 
very creditable record of Mr. McClellan as 
Mayor of New York, he would be a much 
stronger candidate in the State at large than 
would be Judge Parker. And although, 
doubtless, there would be considerable op- 
position on general principles to a Tammany 
presidential candidate, it is at least con- 
ceivable that a combination of the delegates 
who are in doubt about Judge Parker, sud- 
denly reinforced by the radical element of 
Hearst and Bryan men, might result in 
something like a stampede for McClellan. 

Another ‘‘dark horse’? may appear in the 
person of Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, 
whose brilliant campaign for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination has been the 
political sensation of years in that State. 
As soon as Mr. Folk’s name began seriously 
to be mentioned he publicly declared that 
he could not consider the presidential nom- 
ination, inasmuch as he considered himself 
pledged to carry out in his State the 
reforms for which his candidacy stands. 
But it is poim 1 out that the remainder of 
the Missouri State ticket—or at least the 
balance of administrative power represented 
by the ticket—is pretty certain to represent 
the very boodle faction which Mr. Folk has 
been fighting, and that, therefore, even 
though he is elected by an overwhelming 
majority, he is likely to find his hands tied. 
Could Mr. Folk be convinced that, as 
governor of his State, he would be helpless, 
would it not be possible to persuade him to 
permit his name to go before the Democratic 
National Convention, it is asked? Suppos- 
ing this should be brought about, here again 
would be an opportunity for the radical 
element in the convention to combine on a 
candidate more acceptable to them than 
Judge Parker. And here is another chance 
for a stampede. 

We have considered the situation at this 
length in order to designate some of the 
Democratic political forces whose influences, 
we believe, are likely to become apparent not 
only during, but after the St. Louis con- 
vention, and whether Judge Parker is nomi- 
nated or not. If, as now seems likely, 
Hearst will have about 200 votes (on the 
first ballot, at least) while Bryan will con- 
trol, say, 40 more, we have a total of 240 
known delegates representing what has been 
considered the ‘‘radical’’ element in the 
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convention. If, as it seems safe to assume, 
the convention will include, say, 100 more 
delegates who will not willingly indorse a 
‘““conservative’’ candidate on a ‘‘conserva- 
tive’’ platform—that is, both representing 
the faction of the party with which Mr. 
Cleveland is in sympathy—we have as the 
nominal strength of the so-called ‘‘radical’’ 
element 340 votes—more than one-third 
of the total vote of the convention (994), 
and therefore enough, provided a deter- 
mined stand were made to prevent the 
necessary two-thirds vote in favor of a 
candidate not acceptable to this element. 
All things considered, therefore, although 
it seems probable that Judge Parker will be 
nominated, unless the opposition to him is 
pretty thoroughly organized in the con- 
vention, it is clear that the ‘‘radical’’ 
element in the party must not be over- 
looked during the coming campaign. 


Of the many very serious 
crimes and offenses incident 
to the now historic strike of 
the Colorado miners, by far 
the most desperate and sanguinary was 
committed on June 6th, at Independence, 


More Crime 
in Colorado 


near Cripple Creek, where fifteen miners 
were killed, many of them being blown 
almost literally to atoms, and as many more 
were more or less injured by an explosion of 
dynamite. Most of the victims formed 
part of the night shift of non-union miners 
at the Findlay mine, and at about 8 o’clock 
in the morning were waiting with their 
fellow workmen on the platform of the rail- 
road station for the train which should 
take them to their homes in Cripple Creek 
and Victor. Just before the train reached 
the station the dynamite, which had been 
placed underneath the platform, was ex- 
ploded by a revolver which was fired by 
means of a long piece of wire. The ex- 
plosion was of sufficient force to demolish 
the station and to tear a great hole in the 
ground. Inasmuch as this was obviously 
an attack on non-union men who had taken 
the places of union men on strike, and as 
dynamite and firearms have before been 
used during this strike for similar pur- 
poses, it is natural to conclude that 
this dastardly assassination was planned 
and carried out by strikers, and it is also 
just to hold the Western Federation of 
Miners, at least in part, responsible for the 
crime, since the Federation unquestion- 
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ably is responsible for the character of its 
members. That the union men as such 
were responsible for the act was plainly the 
belief of a large proportion of the com- 
munity concerned, and as a result many 
citizens joined the militia—which was 
promptly sent to the scene—in a man hunt 
after a party of strikers who had retreated 
to the neighboring mountains. Here a 
pitched battle was fought, as the result of 
the strikers firing upon their pursuers; one 
striker was shot dead and fourteen were 
made prisoners and taken back to Cripple 
Creek. The next day, at Victor. a body of 
strikers fired on the soldiers from the window 
of a hall where a mass meeting was being 
held, and the militiamen replied. by firing 
volleys into the building until the entire 
assemblage surrendered, and all were taken 
prisoners. As a result of these outbreaks the 
Citizens’ Alliance and the military men 
renewed with increased severity the system 
of deportation, the expressed determination 
being to drive out of the region every mem- 
ber of the Miners’ Union. And according 
to one news despatch from Cripple Creek 
there has been serious discussion of an 


utterly vrazy proposition to demand the 


disbandment of every union, of any kind 
whatever, throughout the State. There 
can be no difference of opinion between 
fair-minded persons as to what should be 
done about the cowardly and atrocious 
crime at Independence. Every man con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in that affair 
should be hunted down relentlessly and 
punished with all the severity that the law 
prescribes. And if the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners does not show itself ready 
and anxious as an organization to assist the 
authorities in bringing the culprits to justice, 
it will be guilty of an egregious blunder, 
to say the least. However, and without 
the least wish to exculpate the perpetrators 
of this frightful and brutal murder, we feel 
compelled again to call attention to the 
wrongs which the Colorado miners have 
suffered at the hands of the law-makers of 
that State, and to ask if the initial re- 
sponsibility for these terrible conditions 
should not be traced to the legislative halls 
where in bribery and corruption was sown 
the wind which is now being reaped in this 
whirlwind of lawlessness, brutality and 
assassination. Let everyone who supposes 
that there was no righteousness in the in- 
dignation of the working men who began 
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this struggle read the description of its 
causes, which has been written by the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden (excerpts from 
which were given in the department of 
Current Discussion in CURRENT LITERATURE 
for June), or the articles by Ray Stannard 
Baker in McClure’s Magazine, and by W. 
English Walling in the Independent (which 
is quoted from in CuRRENT LITERATURE for 
May). ‘‘The worst practices of the tur- 
bulent working men are outdone by these 
friends of ‘law and order,’’’ says Dr. 
Gladden, speaking of the forcible deporta- 
tion of union miners by the militia and the 
Citizens’ Alliance, the defiance and virtual 
attempt at intimidation of the courts by 
the soldiery, and the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus by Governor Pea- 
body. The spectator from a distance is 
beginning to wonder in which cf the two 
camps—that of the strikers and that of 
the ‘‘friends of lawand order’’—he would be 
likely to find the largest proportion of actual 
law-breakers. A few sermons expounding 
the allegory of the beam and the mote 
would not be superfluous in Colorado. 


Last month Florida nom- 
inated all her State officers 
and her United States 
Senator by direct primaries, 
and Oregon voted to establish a similar 
system for future nominations there. In 
Florida a second primary had to be held 
to determine who should be the United 
States Senator and the Congressmen in 
certain districts, for in Florida as nomination 
by the Democrats is equivalent to election, 
the primary system wisely provides that the 
candidate put in nomination shall be the 
choice of an absolute majority of the voters 
of the party. If at the first primary any 
candidate merely received more votes than 
any of his competitors, but not more than all 
of them combined, the names of the two 
candidates receiving the highest vote were 
presented at the second primary, and thus the 
preference of the majority was determined. 
The result in Oregon was of peculiar interest 
because Oregon two years ago adopted in 
its entirety the Swiss system of the initiative 
and the referendum, and at the recent elec- 
tion the people made their first practical 
use of it. The two measures on which a 
vote was taken, because the requisite num- 
ber of people had petitioned for it, pro- 
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vided for a local option system for the 
control of the liquor traffic and a direct 
primary system for the control of nomi- 
nations. Both measures, according to the 
despatches, received the approval of a ma- 
jority of the voters. The result is that 
hereafter saloons cannot be licensed in any 
community without the direct approval of 
a majority of the voters, and men cannot 
be nominated to office without the direct 
approval of a majority of the voters. Two 
most important matters, therefore, have been 
taken out of the hands of politicians and the 
moneyed interests which control licensing 
boards and nominating conventions, and 
have been lodged within the control of 
the rank and file of the citizens. The 
subject of direct primaries is considered 
more at length in this issue of CURRENT 
LITERATURE in one of our reviews of 
‘* Books on Vital Issues.’’ Ina most striking 
degree, Oregon owes all of its recent Demo- 
cratic reforms to the well-directed and 
never relaxed efforts of one man—Dr. W. 
S. U’Ren. 


It will not suffice to atti- 


The Success tudinize at the grave of 
of Quay Matthew Stanley Quay, 
and solemnly ask: ‘‘ What 


is a man profited if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul; or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?’’ Senator 
Quay sold his soul over and over again, 
apparently without the slightest compunc- 
tion, and only taking care to get the highest 
obtainable price for it. For even those who 
profess to believe that only through the 
Republican party can political salvation be 
realized, and who laud Quay as a man who, 
at least, was loyal to his party—even such 
must remember that Quay once said: ‘“‘If 
I lived in New York, I should be a Tammany 
man.’’ Which meant simply that he be- 
lieved that, in New York, Tammany paic 
more in the long run for “‘souls’’ than the 
Republican machine did. Furthermore, it 
should not be forgotten that Quay could not 
have made these various bargains without 
the active assistance of hundreds of ‘‘lieuten- 
ants,’’ and at least the tacit approval of 
thousands of constituents. In this country 
the ‘‘success’’ of such a man as Quay is due 
simply and solely to active political support 
or indifference— which amounts to the same 
thing. Therefore, there must be a great 


many people in Pennsylvania who have 
pretty distinct notions about parting with 
the soul for a consideration. The homage 
paid Quay, simply because he was ‘‘suc- 
cessful,’’ expresses a curious, but very com- 
mon kind of moral strabismus. Let a 
man succeed in doing the thing he sets out 
to do, and provided he does not actually 
get into a jail as a result of the doing, a 
certain type of mind seems to lose all track 
of the thing that was done in admiring the 
fact of the achievement. Another curious 
defense of Quay is that he was perfectly 
frank about it all. He was a spoilsman of 
the worst ty>;e—and he admitted it; he was 
a gambler—and ‘1c admitted that too; and 
so on. He was no “hynocrite,’’ in short. 
But in this very candor there may be the 
worst kind of hypocrisy, just as a _ half- 
truth may be more misleading in its final 
effects than a downright lie. And how 
much candor did Quay display when he 
was in danger of being jailed for robbing the 
treasury of the State of Pennsylvania? 
Finally, it has been urged in. defense of 
Quay that he had a highly cultivated and 
well stored mind, that he was a man of really 
remarkable intellect, and that his personality 
was attractive almost to the point of fas- 
cination. It is here, if at all, that the 
maxim, De mortuis nil nist bonum should 
apply, yet it is important that a criticism of 
a public man should not exclude an estimate 
of his personal character, especially when 
his character is cited by his defenders for 
the purpose of modifying the real signifi- 
cance of his public career. There can be no 
doubt that in influence and intent, Quay’s 
public career was in the main highly de- 
moralizing. To say that he was a man of 
agreeable personality, of much learning and 
of unusual intellect is, therefore, beside the 
mark. Nor is it much more to the point to 
say that he was a wonderful organizer, a 
great leader and a remarkably shrewd and 
successful strategist. All of these things 
might be said of Satan himself. 


The United States Su- 
preme Court has confirmed 
the right of Secretary Cor- 
telyou’s department to de- 
port John Turner, the English trades- 
unionist for disbelieving in organized govern- 
ment. This decision of the Supreme Court 
rests solely on the fact that Turner is an 


The English 
“Quaker” Anar- 
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alien, and, therefore, his freedom of speech 
is not protected by the early amendments to 
the Constitution—the promise of which 
secured votes necessary for its adoption. 
Congress may exclude any intended immi- 
grant on any ground it may see fit—the 
color of his skin, the color of his hair, or the 
color of his opinions, coming alike within 
its jurisdiction. The court did, indeed, 
find in the case of Turner, that he con- 
demned the hanging of the Chicago anar- 
chists in 1887 as ‘‘a legal murder,”’’ and that 
he recommended a ‘universal strike’’ as a 
means by which his industrial utopia might 
be introduced; and that what he said on 
these matters might incite others to the use 
of force against the government. But it 
is well known that at least a large majority 
of those who studied the anarchist trial in 
Chicago—even as it was afterwards. de- 
scribed in the ‘‘Century Magazine’’ by the 
Presiding Judge Gary—felt strongly that 
the condemned men had not received im- 
partial treatment, and it is certain that the 
universal horror of anarchism which at first 
followed the Haymarket crime, gave place 
to frequent expressions of sympathy, when 
anarchists not certainly connected with 
the bomb-throwing were executed because 
of it. What Turner said on this point ex- 
pressed the view of so many law-abiding 
and law-loving citizens in Chicago, that it 
hardly marked him as a ‘‘crank’’—to say 
nothing of an ‘“‘incendiary.’’ The other 
dangerous utterance which Turner was found 
to have made was, indeed, far more ‘“‘cranky”’ 
but was much less dangerous. The pos- 
sibility of introducing an industrial revolu- 
tion by a universal strike, is only to be 
compared with the possibility of being heard 
in the moon by a universal shout. It is 
true that the so-called universal strike in 
Belgium to secure political representation 
for the working classes did make an im- 
pression, and helped secure practical results. 
But this strike was against a whole class in 
society, which as a class refused to right a 
definite wrong of the strikers. It was a 
demonstration to influence the government 
made by workmen without ballots. Had 
it been a strike of voters for an industrial 
revolution which ballots could not secure, 
it would have arrayed against itself every 
member of the Conservative parties, nearly 
every member of the Liberal party, and a 
large part of the radicals themselves—for 
these last would have seen that the poorest 


classes must starve first if everybody 
stopped work till the industrial ideal was 
established. But the more impracticable 
this ‘‘remedy”’ of Turner’s for industrial 
wrongs, the more absurd was it to send him 
out of the country for preaching it. One 
of the early Quakers reported that he found 
more tolerance for his doctrines in Constan- 
tinople than in Massachusetts—the reason 
being of course that Quakerism in Con- 
stantinople did not threaten to overthrow 
the existing order. Surely, in this country, 
Turner’s form of anarchism did not threaten 
to overthrow the existing order. The 
Supreme Court, however, is not to be 
criticised for its judgment that, under the 
present law, any alien disbeliever in or- 
ganized government may be arrested and 
sent from our shores. The case against 
Count Tolstoy, if he came here, would be 
as clear as the case against Turner. The 
thing to be done, therefore, is to change 
the present law so as to distinguish between 
“‘anarchists”’ and ‘‘anarchists.’’ Anarchists 
who advocate bomb-throwing ought to be 
excluded, for the protection of their pros- 
pective victims. But anarchists who, like 
Turner and Tolstoy, oppose the use of force 
in any form, ought to be as free in this 
country as in England or in Russia. All 
that Turner could have said in a million 
years against organized government could 
not have made for it as many critics and 
enemies as did the one act of his arrest, 
We must keep true to Jefferson’s maxim that 
error is not to be feared when truth is left 
free to combat it. 


Last month the Supreme 
Court consistently decided 
that people in the Philip- 
pine Islands, including Am- 
erican citizens, were not entitled to the 
right of trial by jury—inasmuch as Con- 
gress had not extended to the islands the 
provisions of the Constitution relating 
thereto. The case before the court was 
that of Dorr and O’Brien, two American 
newspaper publishers in Manila, who had 
been convicted of gross libel by the insular 
courts, and appealed to our Supreme 
Court, on the ground that they had been 
denied a jury trial. -The majority of the 
court held as in the fateful tax case, in which 
a kindred question was first considered, that 
the Constitution did not necessarily follow 
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the flag, and that Congress was not bound 
by all the limitations of the Constitution 
when making laws for the government of 
outlying territories. In the present case 
the only strong protest against this doc- 
trine of the majority came from Judge Har- 
lan, the oldest Republican on the bench, 
and the justice of all others least in sym- 
pathy with the American adventurers, 
whose case was before the courts. It was 
therefore neither partisan nor personal 
feeling which led him to use the following 
vigorous language: 

“The Constitution declares that ‘No person’ 
(not ‘no American citizen’) shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime 
except on presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury and the unanimous verdict of a _ petit 
jury composed of twelve persons. The conclu- 
sion reached by the court is so obviously for- 
bidden by the Constitution that I cannot regard 
the judgment of this court otherwise than as 
an amendment to the Constitution by judiciai 
action, when another mode of amendment is 
expressly provided for in that instrument.” 

This statement of the case does not seem 
too radical when we recall the position 
taken by the Supreme Court half acentury 
ago regarding the power of Congress to legis- 
late for the territories. Then—in the fa- 
mous Dred Scott decision—the majority 
of the court held that Congress could not 
exclude slavery from the territories, be- 
cause the right to do so was not specifically 
eranted in the Constitution. Then, it will 
be seen, Congress could do nothing in the 
territories without the specific authoriza- 
tion of the Constitution. Now its power 
in the territories is so unrestricted that it 
may pass laws for them, violating the speci- 
fic provisions of the Constitution. Both of 
these historic decisions virtually amended the 
Constitution—the Dred Scott decision by 
denying Congress powers in the territories 
which were naturally supposed to be granted 
and the present decision by granting it 
powers naturally supposed to be denied. 
In each case, however, the court took the 
position desired by the so-called “‘ conserva- 
tive’’ classes—straining the Constitution first 
in one direction, and then in the other in 
conformity with the sentiments of these 
classes. Judge Harlan remarked very 
justly in his opinion that any inconveniences 
which might arise in the Philippines from 
a requirement of jury trials were of small 
moment compared with the danger of ju- 
dicial amendments to the Constitution. 


HISTORY 
Th During the past few 
“Oo - » months the labor contro- 
pen sop’ _versy has centered more 
Panacea 


and more about the ques- 
tion of the ‘‘open shop,’”’ and whenever a 
labor union has insisted that only union men 
be employed in any shop it has been the 
object of denunciation as sweeping as that 
which used to greet any employment of the 
boycott, no matter what the occasion for 
its use. The boycott, it will be recalled, 
was for a time denounced as neccessarily 
‘“‘immoral”’ and ‘‘ un-American, ”’ until labor 
sympathizers began to point out that our 
national history began in a boycott; which 
was applied not only to the merchants who 
brought in the taxed tea,but also to all individ- 
uals who bought it fromthem. Then it was 
gradually conceded that there are “‘boycotts”’ 
and ‘‘boycotts,”’ and that the weapon which 
may be used in some cases for oppression 
may be used in others for liberty. The same 
distinction must now be made in contro- 
versies regarding the open shop—the only 
difference being that the closed shop is far 
more often an instrument for liberty than 
the boycott. The criticisms of the labor 
unions have in the main been dictated 
by class prejudice. Indeed, the very news- 
papers which have hai most to say against 
unions for insisting upon closed shops last 
month received with gratitude a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Kansas decliring 
that employers may at their pleasure main- 
tain closed shops in which no union man 
can be employed. The case before the 
Kansas court was based upon an act of the 
Kansas Legislature making it unlawful for an 
employer to discharge a workman because 
of membership in a trade union. The court 
declared the statute unconstitutional, as- 
serting that: 

Any act of the Legislature that would under- 
take to impose on an employer the obligation 
of keeping one in his service whom for any reason 
he does not desire would be a denial of his con- 
stitutional right to make and terminate contracts 
and to acquire and hold property. 

In New York state a corresponding de- 
cision, delivered hardly more than a year 
ago by Judge Parker, affirmed that union 
workmen had a right to quit work to secure 
the discharge of a non-union fellow work- 
man. On both sides, therefore. we have 
from State courts of the highest rank the 
assertion that both employers and employees 
have a legal right to maintain closed shops 
—the Kansas court asserting that even the 
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authority of the Legislature cannot take 
this right away from employers. But this 
question of legal rights does not determine 
the question of moral rights—either for 
employers or employees, and the important 
matter to be considered in each concrete case 
that comes up is the essentially moral ques- 
tion whether or not the closed shop is 
being demanded in the interests of liberty 
or of oppression. There are certain times 
when the unions assert the principle in 
order to force unwilling workmen into their 
ranks, and to establish for themselves a 
despotic control of the industry concerned. 
Here the closed shop is aa evil. There 
are other times, however, when the unions 
insist on the closed shop because it is the 
only means through which the employees 
can stand together for hours, wages, and 
conditions essential to the moral well-being 
of all. In each case, the non-union work- 
man unwilling to stand by his fellows in a 
just struggle is the v orkman least deserving 
of public sympatny. This labor question, 
like every other, must be settled in accord- 
ance with the principles of equal rights— 
and employees must be granted rights of 
united action similar to those exercised by 
employers. When we realize that all the 
employers in any firm do act together 
in labor struggles—and that all the stock- 
holders in any corporation must act to- 
gether as the majority decides—it is not 
fair to insist that the employees shall be 
so loosely organized that common action is 
next to impossible. The demand for the 
open shop is often a demand for the dis- 
organization of workmen so that they can- 
not bargain with their employers on equal 
terms. 


Until a few years ago 


seiner ee. was the glory of trades- 
Barring Out . 

Shaceen unions that they stood for 

& equal rights for all, and 


when the negro question presented itself 
at the Knights of Labor Convention in 
Richmond in 1887 that body was with 
difficulty dissuaded from electing a negro to 
respond to the address of welcome delivered 
by the governor of the State. But during 
the last five or six years all this militant 
insistence upon universal manhood rights 
has lost vigor in labor circles as much as in 
the better-to-do ranks of society. The 
latest manifestation of the new spirit to- 
ward negroes—or rather the old antebellum 


spirit toward them—came from the meeting 
at Rochester, New York, of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employee’s International Alli- 
ance and Bartenders’ International League. 
This body voted that in all States south of 
the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, and also in 
the Northern State of Indiana, no charters 
should hereafter be granted to organizations 
of colored bartenders. unless with the 
consent of a majority of the white locals in 
the city concerned. Even this, however, 
did not satisfy the race pride of the white 
bartenders, who, according to the Spring- 
field Republican, passed another resolution 
declaring that no bartender with any strain 
of colored blood should be permitted to 
work in any of the States specified. 

In adopting these resolutions denying 
negroes equal industrial rights, the labor 
organization was not only false to one of the 
finest articles in the old labor creed, but also 
divided labor’s forces for the next class con- 
flict. The coal-miners in the South have 
found that only by organizing the negroes 
as well as the whites could they make any 
effective struggle for better conditions; for 
so long as operators could substitute colored 
miners for white, in case of a strike victory 
was easy. Among hotel employees and 
bartenders it is certain that innumerable 
negroes will continue to receive enough 
training to take the places of white workers 
on strike, and they can only be kept from 
taking them by a union sentiment which 
does not know color lines. It is, indeed, 
admissible that negro unionists and white 
unionists should meet in different ‘‘locals,’”’ 
just as negroes and whites meet in different 
churches and social organizations. Nearly 
the whole country accepts Mr. Washington’s 
creed that there are at present advantages to 
both races in their general social separation, 
and even negroes like Professor Du Bois, who 
criticize Mr. Washington’s concessions to 
Southern sentiment in this matter, say that 
the best type of negroes as well as the best 
type of whites, frown upon the intermarriage 
of whites and blacks. But all this is apart 
from the denial to the negro of industrial 
rights, or political rights, or educational 
rights. All these are manhood rights, and 
negro manhood cannot be developed with- 
out them. In denying negro waiters and 
bartenders the opportunity to organize, the 
Rochester convention took a step to make 
permanent a servile condition for negro 
labor. It was wrong in morals, and while, of 
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course, designed only to keep down the 
negroes, will just as surely keep down the 
white men who enacted it. The condition of 
every class rises and falls with the condition 
of the class below it. The more servile 
the conditions under which the negro hotel 
employees work, the more servile will be 
those which their white competitors must 
accept. 


Since the Civil War there 


Republican : aE 

ciliates tm has been no logical division 

Wi of parties in America. In 
isconsin 


1860 the Republicans were 
the ‘‘radicals,’’ and they are still some- 
times called by that name in the South. In 
the days of Jackson and Jefferson, the 
Democrats were the radicals, and not until 
the utter destruction of the Whig opposition 
in the early fifties did the Democratic party 
pass under the control of the conservative 
elements. But since the Civil War, sec- 
tionalism and tradition, rather than con- 
servative or radical sentiments, have de- 
termined the party affiliations of most voters. 
In 1896 and 1900, the Democratic platforms 
and presidential candidate stood squarely 
for radicalism, and it seemed as if the old 
parties had again exchanged places—the 
Democrats again marshaling all theelements 
in sympathy with the radical spirit of 
Jefferson, while the Republicans mar- 
shaled against them all the elements in 
sympathy with the conservative spirit of 
Hamilton. But the division did net go so 
deep as appeared upon the surface, and in the 
approaching presidential campaign it is not 
improbable that the Democratic party will 
again have a candidate more conservative 
than the Republican. The position taken 
by the Republican party in many State and 
city campaigns shows that a vast number 
of Republicans are still essentially radicals 
and glad to indorse platforms antag- 
onistic to vested interests, provided they 
can do so without leaving their own party. 
This tendency has been particularly marked 
in Wisconsin, where two years ago, Governor 
La Follette was re-elected, despite the op- 
position of all the corporations in the State, 
upon a platform demanding direct pri- 
maries for the nomination of all public 
officials and the taxation of railroads upon 
the market value of all their stocks and 
bonds. In this campaign, the Democrats 
adopted a conservative platform to win 
the support of the very interests they had 











been denouncing in recent national cam- 
paigns, and they secured this support, but 
failed of victory because thousands of 
Bryan Democrats voted for Governor La 
Follette, whose cardinal principles, Mr. 
Bryan supported, But the conflict within 
the Republican party did not end with 
Governor La Follette’s re-election. The new 
Legislature did, indeed, adopt substantially 
the measures he demanded for the taxation 
of railroads, and for the nomination of 
candidates at primaries, where ali citizens 
had an equal voice; but the conservative or 
“‘stalwart’’ wing of the Republican legis- 
lators in combination with the conservative 
Democrats, succeeded in defeating bills 
urged by Governor La Follette to prevent 
the railroads from increasing their freight 
rates and to compel them to reduce pas- 
senger rates to two cents a mile. The same 
combination succeeded in killing a La 
Follette measure to prevent rebates and 
secret railroad discriminations. In the 
primaries this year the conservative Rep- 
publicans made a more bitter fight than ever 
against Governor La Follette’s renomination, 
and when they failed to control a majority 
of the State convention seceded and nomi- 
nated a second Republican ticket upon a 
platform opposed to a ‘‘third term”’ for 
Governor La Follette and to the radical 
tendencies which he champions. Both of 
the United States Senators from Wisconsin 
are with the seceders, and it is possible 
that the secession will make Wisconsin 
doubtful in the State election this fall. In 
the national contest, however, both the 
regular and the seceding Republican con- 
ventions agreed upon the same presidential 
electors, so that the full vote of both factions 
will be polled for Mr. Roosevelt. 
Court Decisions Last month both Chicago 
Favoring and Cleveland—the two 
Street Car Com- cities which have been fight- 
panies ing hardest for control of 
their street railway services—were seriously 
disappointed by decisions of the courts. 
The Chicago decision, however, was only a 
partial defeat for the public. The United 
States Circuit Court ruled that the ninety- 
nine year charter held by one of the Chicago 
Street Railway Syndicates, under a legis- 
lative grant forty years ago, is a contract 
that still binds the city; though the act 
seems to have been passed through corrupt 
influences. The Court does not enter into 
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the imporiant question of legislative corrup- 
tion—as, indeed, it would be most difficult 
to do so many years after the event, when 
most of the securities have passed into the 
hands of innocent purchasers. It decides, 
however, that although this scandalous 
legislative act binds the city of Chicago as 
regards lines conducted prior to 1875, it 
does not apply at all to extensions made 
since that year—for since 1875 the right to 
grant city franchises has been vested in 
the city authorities, and they have not been 
permitted to make any grant for a longer 
term than twenty years. Inasmuch as 
Chicago was a relatively small place in 1875, 
the city has immediate control of its street 
railway situation outside of the old center 
of population, and even the lines operated 
in this center by a private company 
under the ninety-nine year grant will be 
of little value if deprived of their feeders 
running to the outlying districts. The 
city, therefore, is in a position to buy out 
the company in this district at fair terms, 
or to build lines of its own in the district if 
the company refused fair terms. 

The Cleveland decision, rendered last 
month, contained in it no such features of 
hope for the advocates of public control of 
public franchises. It was rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court, and squarely 
denied the right of the city of Cleveland to 
pass the ordinance of 1898 requiring the 
street railways to sell seven tickets for a 
quarter (as they do in Columbus). The 
court held that the consolidation ordinance 
of 1885, fixing fares at five cents, was a con- 
tract binding alike upon the city and the 
companies, and not to be changed by either 
without the consent of the other. That 
this decision of the court was good law we 
do not question, for under the old Dart- 
mouth College decision, charters are con- 
tracts. But the situation is one extremely 
unfair to the public, for the public is always 
willing to change the terms of contracts 
with private companies, if they seem to 
work hardships; and many Ohio cities 
have done this within a decade in dealing 
witt their natural gas companies. But 
private companies are never willing to change 
the terms of their contracts when these 
work hardships to the public. It is a rule 
that does not work both ways, and there- 
fore is a bad rule. Judge Cooley, the great 
authority on constitutional limitations, once 
said: ‘‘that it was less dangerous to give 


legislatures the right to revoke contracts, 


than the right to make contracts that are 
irrevocable.’’ This doctrine holds just as 
inue for councils as for legislatures. Few, 
rdeed, are the occasions when a council 
could be moved by sordid considerations 
to impose unjust conditions upon private 
corporations, while many, indeed, are the 
occasions where they permit the corpora- 
tions to impose unjust conditions upon the 
public. A law or a decision which permits 
unjust conditions to be made forever un- 
changeable is a public calamity. 

The public alarm about the 
increasing cost of modern 
navies, which is the most 
hopeful development of the 
last few months, has been further quickened 
by the recent events in the Russo-Japanese 
war. When the navy appropriation bill 
first came before the Senate, it will be re- 
called, Senator Hale of Maine decidedly 
alarmed his colleagues by pointing out 
that the Bureau of Navigation had al- 
ready relegated the Oregon to the coast 
defense service, and that the aggressive life 
of these great warships could hardly be 
reckoned at more than a dozen years. Just 
before the adjournment of Congress, the 
news came of the sinking of the Russian 
flag-ship, and Senator Hale expressed the 
hope that the President would not push 
forward the construction of the great battle- 
ships, authorized, but not required, by the 
bill which both houses had agreed upon. 
The destruction of the Petropavlovsk, he 
said, which ‘‘turned turtle’’ when struck 
below the water line, indicated that the 
entire $150,000,000 we have spent upon 
costly battle-ships may prove a worthless 
investment, because of the increasing effi- 
ciency of relatively costless submarine en- 
gines. Capain Mahan replied to these 
criticisms, which were widely echoed over 
the country, and asserted that although 
the loss of the Russian flag-ship might be a 
warning not to build battle-ships too large, 
‘nothing had occurred so far in this present 
war to confirm the opinion that torpedo 
attacks by small vessels against battle- 
ships would frequently be _ successful.’ 
Hardly was Captain Mahan’s article well 
through the press, however, before the Jap- 
anese battle-ship, the Hatsuse, suffered the 
same fate as the Petropavlovsk, and a 
smaller Japanese cruiser was also destroyed 
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by the Russian submarine service. Inas- 
much as the modern battle-ship now costs 
about $8,000,000, while torpedo boats 
can be built for $200,000, the wisdom of 
investments in the armored cruisers has 
become a matter of almost universal doubt. 
It was sad enough before to reflect that 
each battle-ship added to our own navy soon 
caused the addition of a similar ship to the 
navies of all the other great nations, so that 
in the end none was really strengthened by 
the costly competition. But the folly of 
it all becomes still more conspicuous when 
the expensive battle-ship proves such easy 
prey to torpedo boats costing only one-for- 
tieth as much. It is, however, most com- 
forting to reflect that the war is demon- 
strating unlooked-for efficiency in the tor- 
pedo boat, which is chiefly designed for 
defense, and unlooked-for weakness in the 
battle-ship, chiefly designed for aggression. 








While the United States 
government is dealing with 
the friars in the islands and 
the various Protestant de- 
nominations are establishing mission stations 
and schools, the native Filipinos are busy 
reconstructing their own religious institu- 
tions, which, of course, are Catholic. The 
‘‘Independent Philippine Church’’ claims 
to be ‘‘Apostolic’’ and, in many features, 
adheres to the traditional bearings of the 
Roman Church. There are certain features, 
however, as pointed out in a recent contri- 
bution to The Independent by Mr. James 
A. LeRoy, which are of wider than ecclesi- 
astical interest. The schism is largely the 
fruit of the labors of Isabelo de los Reyes, 
a semi-socialist organizer and agitator, 
whose growing power among the working 
people of the Islands is an indication of the 
interest of the peasants in economic im- 
provement, and of Father Aglipay, who has 
been excommunicated from the Roman 
Church. Letters written by Reyes and 
Father Aglipay have been adopted by the 
Independent Church as the first of their 
‘‘Fundamental Epistles.’’ The first deals 
mainly with the ordination of the first 
Bishops of the church and determines that, 
if found necessary, laymen may assist in the 
ordination, or even administer the same. 
The second Epistle denounces the false 
teachings of sectarian’ denominations which 
it affirms have scattered ‘‘false reports 
about Catholicism.’’ 


Aglipay Schism 
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But the Protestant world will look with 
especial interest upon the following dec- 
larations in the third Epistle, the first 
to claim the right of private judgment : 

Once having valorously thrust off the bur- 
densome religious servitude of four centuries 
of mystery and medievalism, let us also have 
the virility to think with our own minds. . 
with the natural reason which we have received 
directly from the generous hands of the Creator. 

And the second, after insisting that the 
Virgin and saints shall be relegated to sub- 
ordinate positions in worship, sounds as an 
echo from Wycliffe or Martin Luther: 

Instead of certain books of religious exer- 
cises wherein abound as many impostures and 
attempts at erotic declarations to the female 
saints, written by lazy, neurasthenic friars 
fasting from flesh, give to the faithful the im- 
mortal and only Book of God, which is the 
Bible, wherein they will learn to adore him as 
they ought and to follow rules of life adjusted 
to the desires of our creator and to the laws 
of nature, contrary to which we can never go. 

In the organization of the church great 
stress is laid upon the restoration of the Bible 
as the basis of belief and conduct and upon 
the necessity of such an interpretation of the 
Bible as shall free the individual conscience 
from all ‘‘anti-scientific scruples against the 
laws of nature.’’ And the limited adherence 
to tradition is specifically declared in t'ss 
words: ‘‘In all that is not contrary to the 
pure word of God, to Nature, to the Sciences 
and to right reason we follow the same 
beliefs as the Romanists.’”’ 

Communism is proclaimed as the ideal of 
the newchurch. ‘The Doctrine and Consti- 
tutional Rules”’ of the church declare that the 
‘abolition of property and the communism 
of possessions’’ was taught by Jesus. Since, 
however, this feature of the teaching has 
failed to make any considerable progress 
until the past century, the new church, 
while holding this ideal, will not attempt 
‘“‘to put it into practice at one blow.”’ Mr. 
LeRoy credits this last feature to Reyes, 
who is imbued with socialistic principles 
gathered in Italy and Spain, and who would 
take even more radical positions than those 
included in the Constitutional Rules, as 
he advocates the marriage of the priests, 
the abolition of the confessional and denies 
his belief in hell. The wide divergence 
from the mother church is indicated by the 
friendliness between the schismatics and 
certain of the Protestant missionaries, some 
of whom have been invited to act as advisers 
of the new movement. 
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Whatever the Democratic 
platform may _ set forth 
as the issues of the cam- 
paign, it is to be expected 
as a matter of course that the spokesmen 
of the party will devote much of their efforts 
to direct and explicit attacks upon the 
Roosevelt administration, rather than to 
advocating new, or reasserting old principles. 
One probable and curious feature of the 
campaign has been foreshadowed by the 
Democratic demand in the House that the 
Attorney-General be called upon to explain 
why he had not proceeded against the Coal 
Trust. The New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
sees in this incident ‘‘a hint of the difficulty 
which will be found this year in making the 
Trusts a political issue,’’ and continues: 

The only hope is in descending from generali- 
ties to particulars. And, of course, the Demo- 
crats have a fine opportunity to be precise where 
the Republicans are vague, aggressive where 
they are timid and apologetic. We mean, na- 
turally, in the linking of the trust question to 
the tariff question. In that way a decisive issue 
can truly be made. The Republicans are com- 
mitted. They are bound to stand pat on the 
tariff, monopoly-sheltering though it be. 


Tssues for the 
Democrats 


Republican extravagance will be attacked, 
says the Post, and furthermore: 


The country will be asked to pronounce against 
a rampant, costly and dangerous spirit of mili- 
tarism in the government; against lawless 
usurpation by the executive; against corruption 
in the public service, and particularly against a 
partisan refusal to have it thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

The New Orleans Picayune, taking the 
question of centralization very seriously, 
says: 

Should Mr. Bryan in 1904 secede from the 
regular Democratic convention and be able to 
carry with him any very considerable portion 
of the delegation, it will secure the election of 
the Republican candidate, but it will in all 
probability result in the disruption of both great 
parties as they now stand, and their reorganiza- 
tion, mainly upon issues whereon the people of 
the United States will be arrayed on one side in 
favor of a strong centralized government, and 
on the other, opposition to such centralization 
and Federal aggression. 


That a considerable portion of the South 


Gladden 


has been much embittered by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attitude on the race question is ap- 
parent enough, but the degree of its bitter- 
ness, perhaps, is not clearly comprehended 
by the North generally. It is expressed in 
the following declaration by the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat (Dem.): 


Mr. Roosevelt has by word and deed held 
out to the negro hopes which never can be real- 
ized, unless we sink to the social depths of Hayti 
or San Domingo. The challenge should be ac- 
cepted without the shadow of reserve. The 
Democracy should declare in trumpet tones that 
this is a white man’s country, and is destined to 
remain so to the end of time. 


The St. Louis Mirror discerns certain con- 
ditions which it thinks the Democrats will 
do well to take into account. It says: 


Mr. Bryan’s attitude threatens a bolt, and the 
more Mr. Cleveland says about bond issues and 
the Debs strike and other features of his admin- 
istration the more hostile the radical Demo- 
crats become toward Parker, whom Mr. Cleve- 
land supports. Silver may be a dead issue, but 
in the agrarious West there is a deep-rooted 
antipathy to Cleveland because of his supposed 
close relations with Wall Street. The radical 
Democrats remember that Mr. Cleveland’s 
Attorney-General could not see a way to reach 
the trusts, while Mr. Roosevelt’s Attorney-Gen- 
eral smashed the Northern Securities merger. 
In addition to this, Democrats everywhere are 
dubious about David B. Hill, Parker’s chief 
sponsor. They think him a trickster, and they 
don’t want to be tricked. 


A general creed for the Democrats is 
drawn up by the Springfield Republican 
(Ind.), as follows: 


There are certain fundamental princi a 
that really stand for tendencies rather t 
dogmas, which the Democratic party should 
sustain under whatever conditions, in what- 
ever crisis. It should stand for the interests of 
the masses of the people, not for the interests of a 

lutocratic oligarchy; it should stand for a 

emocratic republic, not for a Republican em- 
pire; it should be Jeffersonian i in the true spirit 
of Jefferson, who dared to confess that his pas- 
sion was peace, and whose political philosophy 
etn into the preamble of the Declaration 
of Independence, was the outgrowth of the na- 
tural aspirations of humanity, and will ring 
through all the ages to come. It will not be 
difficult to make the St. Louis platform conform 
to these essential principles in asane and even 
conservative manner, 
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Sentient The virtual certainty, 
‘ long ago apparent, that 
Roosevelt’s oe 
‘ President Roosevelt would 
Candidacy 


be nominated by his party to 
succeed himself, has given plenty of oppor- 
tunity for comment on his prospective 
candidacy. That the Republicans will com- 
mend his candidacy as one in which certain 
great economic and political gains have been 
made is, of course, obvious; and doubtless 
there will also be much praise for his per- 
sonal character. From the President’s 
opponents there will be the usual denials, 
more or less sweeping, of the wisdom and 
good faith of his administration, and un- 
doubtedly they will also insist, with in- 
creasing emphasis, that he shows a tend- 
ency to grow more, rather than less radical, 
and that he would regard victory next 
November as an approval of this tendency. 
In his address to the West Virginia Re- 
publican convention, Senator Scott said: 
‘‘So far as is possible to look into the 
future, the campaign of 1904‘will be fought 
along the lines of the maintenance of a 
protective tariff and our present sound 
financial system; of the preservation of our 
insular possessions; of the building of an 
interoceanic canal; of a strong navy and 
army to uphold the dignity of our flag in 
any port where it may fly, and of equal 
rights to all citizens." This seems a 
plausible forecast of the issues which the 
Republicans will emphasize. But the Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.) sees difficulties 
ahead for those supporters of the Adminis- 
tration who attempt to discuss our foreign 
policy for the past two years. ‘‘It may be 
pointed out,’’ says the Republican, ‘‘that 
some embarrassment might arise from an 
attempted merger of Roosevelt and Hay in 
awarding credit for the work of the State 
Department in recent years.’’ Continuing, 
the Republican says: 

If Mr. Roosevelt is to be given credit for the 
numerous triumphs which have emblazoned the 
diplomatic career of Secretary Hay, what is to 
become of Mr. Hay’s own laurels? The ques- 
tion would immediately arise, Where does Mr. 
Hay begin and where does Mr. Roosevelt end 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs? Which 
one saved China from dismemberment? Which 
one established the open door? Which one 
euchered Colombia? Whichone made the Monroe 
doctrine respected by Europe as it never had 
been respected before? Of course, the difficulty 
of separating the two is obvious if an adminis- 
tration is to be regarded as a unit. 


The President’s letter to the Cuban an- 
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niversary banqueters in New York is seized 
upon by his critics as a definite expression 
of at least one phase of his foreign policy 
which should be condemned. ‘‘If a nation 
shows,’’ wrote the President, ‘‘that it 
knows how to act with decency in indus- 
trial and political matters, if it keeps order 
and pays its obligations, then it need fear 
no interference from the United States. All 
we ask is that they shall govern them- 
selves well and be prosperous and orderly. 
Where this is the case they will find only 
helpfulness from us.’”’ The Republican con- 
siders this expression of the President's 
‘“‘a curious illustration of his rapid-fire 
thinking,’’ and says: 

It were easy to show that the President, in 
this outline of correct conduct for other coun- 
tries, has set up absurd standards, as nations 
go. Admitting, if you please, that they must 
be orderly, is it not asking too much that they 
shall be ‘‘prosperous,’”’ always pay their debts 
and maintain a high grade of industrialism? 
These are tests which no work on international 
law has ever laid down as necessary in order to 
prevent intervention by a foreign power. 

And at the same time this paper remarks 
that ‘‘the tone which Mr. Roosevelt adopts 
is quite in line with the tendency of late 
years on the part of the executive to assume 
plenary powers in foreign relations. Yet 
Congress is the body that in reality should 
dictate or outline our policy when an 
intervention anywhere is- suggested or 
urged.”’ 

On the other hand, the Hartford Courant 


(Rep.) sees nothing to object to in the 
President’s attitude, and defends it as 
follows: 


Under the Monroe doctrine we undertake to 
reserve and protect our weaker neighbors from 
osing their territorial place in the sunshine. 
What, in return, are these weaker neighbors 
bound to do for us in recognition of our watch- 
fulness and care? This question has been asked 
many times, but we believe that it has never 
received so frank and authoritative an answer 
as Theodore Roosevelt gives in this letter. Na- 
tions to-day of all kinds are better known to 
each other, and more amenable to the general 
judgment, than the different regions of one coun- 
try were in the old days of difficult communi- 
cations and chance info.mation; and a national 
nuisance now existing under national forms,but 
in disregard of the good order and good faith 
that are necessary elements in useful govern- 
ment, is about as certain to be taken in hand 
and reduced as is a public nuisance by the in- 
habitants of a thrifty and prosperous town. 


Forecasting the President’s policy and 
his attitude in the campaign, the Kar- 
sas City Star (Ind.) says, that ‘‘honesty, 
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frankness, and courage, combined with re- 
markably clear judgment, have been the dis- 
tinguishing marks of Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration.’’ And the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Ind.), speaking of the ‘‘ person- 
ality’’ issue, says: 

The people love Roosevelt for the strength and 
spontaneity of his impulses in favor of all that is 
good, and the depth and persistence of his de- 
testation of all that is hateful and mean and they 
are willing to take their chances of any admin- 
istrative error resulting either from his all-per- 
vading sympathy or his righteous indignation. 
He has made none yet, and he is growing older 
every day. The people love a man, and the 
President is every inch a man 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.), re- 
ferring to the President’s plans for the cam- 
paign, thinks ‘‘there is certainly a comic 
element in this latest descent of Republican 
Senators upon the White House. They 
have gone, unless their own discreet leakings 
bewray them, to remonstrate with the Presi- 
dent for taking everything into his own 
hands.’’ And the Post continues: 

Platform and the nominating speeches have 
received the White House visé. It is more than 
hinted, besides, that the President is going into 
the paddock to ows out his own running mate. 
We would sot think of setting all this down to 
the account of inordinate vanity or self-seeking. 
It is juster to consider it as the manifestation 
of a singularly impulsive and excitable nature, 
lacking in the finer fibers of delicacy, and with- 
out the scruples of the average educated man in 
regard to certain matters of good taste. This 
is the reason why the defense of the President 
by his apologists lacks conclusiveness. 

Furthermore, the Post questions the pro- 
priety of selecting ex-Governor Black, of 
New York, to make the speech by which 
Mr. Roosevelt’s name is to be put before the 
convention, inasmuch as it believes that Mr. 
Black is committed as an opponent of 
political and social reforms. Referring to 
Mr. Black’s utterances on the subject of the 
closing of the pool-rooms in New York City, 


the Post says: 

At the very moment when the Bishop of New 
York was congratulating the community on the 
triumph of a great moral protest, and when the 
press, both secular and religious, was recording 
and rejoicing over the victory, ex-Governor Black 
was declaring that ‘‘the whole things reeks of 
hypocrisy.”” This was no insinuated scoff of a 
coward tongue; it was the unblushing, the open, 
the cynical and deliberate utterance of President 
Roosevelt’s chosen spokesman. 


The lengths to which a candidate’s op- 
ponents are willing to go were indicated by 
the speech in the House of Claude Kitchin, 
a young Democrat from North Carolina. 


Referring to the President’s strong con- 
demnations of lynching, Mr. Kitchin said 
that, as a matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt had 
definitely approved of lynch law, and to 
substantiate this assertion he quoted from 
“The Winning of the West”’ the following 
sentence: ‘‘In many of the cases of lynch 
law which have come to my knowledge the 
effect has been healthy for the community, 
but sometimes great injustice has been done. 
Generally the vigilantes, by a series of sum- 
mary executions, do redlly good work.”’ As 
to this, the Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.) 
says: 

The cases of lynch law cited as having proved 
healthy for the community occurred in the special 
state of society which the writer was describing, 
and wee considered in their relation to suc 
state. That state was a primitive and relatively 
lawless one, where there was little or no regular 
and legal apparatus for the defense of life and 
oe age n default of such apparatus the 

etter element of the community was forced in 
self-defense to revert to first principles and seize 
such rough-and-ready means of suppressing 
thieves and desperadoes as lay at hand. Since they 
were practically without such social safeguards 
as courts, jails, and constabulary, what else were 
they to do? But lynching, where society is or- 
ganized and protected, and where mobs storm 
jails and wrest suspects from the custody of 
the law to gratify vengeance or race hatred, is a 
wholly different matter. 





The death of Senator 


Career and Matthew Stanley Quay (at 
Character his home in Beaver, P 
of Quay ome in Beaver, Pa., on 


May 28) removes from the 
field of American politics one of its most 
remarkable products. During most of his 
career, Quay was all powerful in his own 
State, and had tremendous influence in 
national politics as well. He was repeatedly 
charged with being an utterly conscienceless 
boss, and a daring and indefatigable cor- 
ruptionist. His death called forth much 
newspaper comment. Virtually all of the 
Republican papers had little or nothing to 
say of Quay’s political ethics, and empha- 
sized his genius for organizing, and his suc- 
cess as a “‘practical’’ politician; while the 
Democratic editors paid less attention to his 
skill, and cried out loudly against his dis- 


* honesty. 


Immediately upon the death of Quay, 
President Roosevelt sent his widow a mes- 
sage of condolence, in which he praised the 
Senator’s character, and referred to him as 
‘‘my stanch and loyal friend.’”” The New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) published a 
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scathing and merciless editorial arraign- 
ment of the ‘‘boss,’’ and incidentally re- 
buked President Roosevelt for speaking well 
of the dead man, and declaring his personal 
confidence in, and esteem for him. The 
Post said, in part: 


Lamentably, the attempt to make out this 
gigantic political corruptionist other than he was 
begins with that white-souled champion of re- 
form, that flaming hater of all that Quay stood 
for, Theodore Roosevelt. Was he, however, a 
friend of decency in politics? Was he a friend 
of honesty in public life? Was he not, rather, the 
friend of jobbers and bribers, an adept in politi- 
cal methods the most abhorrent and demoraliz- 
ing known to his generation, the chief agent in 
making Pennsylvania politics besotted, Phila- 
delphia politics sodden, and, so far as he was 
able, the policy and personnel of his party an 
offense to the nostrils? No one knows better 
than Mr. Roosevelt. Senator Quay’s political 
example has been consistently vicious. It was 
bad all through. Beginning his political course 
by using the office of State Treasurer in a way 
to bring him within the shadow of prison walls, 
he steadily played the game thereafter, with par- 
ties as but so many horses on which to lay odds, 
and elections nothing but a grand sweepstakes. 
To hold up such a man as a “‘friend”’ is to make 
the devil chuckle. We may have to put up 
with men of the Quay type for a time yet; we 
cannot eliminate them from our politics; but 
there is only one thing for honest men to do— 
to fight them while they live, and to speak the 
truth about them after they are dead. Endan- 
gered states may be compelled to ‘‘stoop their 
proud necks”’ to many disagreeable necessities; 
but it can never be necessary to call evil good. 
To compromise with a living public corrupter 
is recreancy; to praise a dead one is treason. 

With equal savageness the Post attacked 
the Rev. Dr. J. S. Ramsey, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Beaver, who 
conducted the funeral of Senator Quay and 
eulogized him as a ‘‘statesman’”’ who ‘‘ was 
always on the right side of every great moral 
question.”’ Says the Post: 


When a clergyman talks in this vein; when 
he lauds without restraint the author of the 
darkest crimes that can be committed against 
Democratic government; when he glosses over 
with such soft words as ‘‘failings and frailties’’ 
the deepest infamies of public and private life 
he cannot wonder if people cease to look to the 
pulpit for moral leadership. 

This is a part of what the New York Sun 
said editorially, under the caption, ‘‘ A Great 
Boss”’: 

“le never whitewashed himself or put on any 
frills of virtue. He laughed at the whole show. 
The most maddening of his diabolical qualities 
was his almost uniform success. In a noble 
cause a certain amount of scandal is to be ex- 
pected and borne meekly. In the late seventies 
and early eighties the Pennsylvania Republican 
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machine exceeded its commission in this re- 
gard; and Mr. Quay himself was the victim of 
careless bookkeeping or the fluctuations of the 
stock market. Afterward, at least, he frankly 
acknowledged his interest in speculations. If 
he was not fantastically delicate in this respect, 
he was a not a hypocrite, and why was he called 
upon to be more pragmatically altruistic than 
his neighbors? 

The Pittsburg Post (Dem.) says Quay 
acquired and maintained his power by 
“methods which struck at the root of good 
government, and which, if they obtained 
generally, would necessarily mean the ruin 
of the republic.”’ And the Providence 
Journal (Rep.) says ‘‘he was a wire-puller, 
a person of unscrupulous methods, ready to 
take extreme measures for partizan profit, 
and willing to overrule the will of the ma- 
jority of his party for his personal desires. ”’ 

The Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) re- 
marks that Quay ‘‘knew politics as a 
lucrative trade rather than as a profession, 
and he was a master of chicane, for all that 
it was worth.’ But the Transcript gives 
the Senator credit for having had ‘‘a heart 
as well as a head,’’ and in this connection 
remarks his efforts in behalf of the Indians. 

Francis E. Leupp, in his biographical 
sketch of President Roosevelt (‘‘ Roosevelt 
the Man’’), while he was about saying a 
good word for “‘bosses,’’ also mentioned 
this friendship of Quay for the Indians. 
“IT once knew ‘Matt’ Quay,” says Mr. 
Leupp, ‘‘to crawl out of a sick bed and go 
in search of the Secretary of the Interior 
to prevent an appointment which would 
hurt the Indians, although he did not know 
the proposed appointee, had nothing against 
him personally, and was in no way con- 
cerned with the office or the rival candidate.” 
The Boston Herald (Ind.) also says of Quay 
that ‘‘personally he was a delightful com- 
panion, extremely popular with his fellow 
members of the Senate, and a most devoted 
husband and father.’’ This said, the Herald 
evidently feels compelled to add: 

But it was not in these characters that the 
public knew him. To them he was the typical 
political boss, and possibly the most thoroughly 
corrupt and lawless boss who ever controlled 
the political machinery of a great State. Even 
in such a State as Pennsylvania, where the po- 
litical conditions are admittedly a disgrace to 
the whole community, Senator Quay stood out 
as the fountainhead of governmental debauchery. 
In the entire roll of the United States Senate, 
since he has held a place in that body, there has 
been no member who placed political life on a 
lower moral plane or set a worse political ex- 
ample than Matthew Stanley Quay. 
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Recent relations between 
the French Government 
and the Vatican reveal an 
interesting fact, and suggest 
a significant tendency. The fact is, that 
Pope Pius X lacks the conciliatory tem- 
perament and the diplomatic skill of his 
illustrious predecessor, and the tendency is 
that of France to widen, rather than to 
narrow the breach between that nation and 
the Vatican. These two conditions have 
been made apparent by the visit of President 
Loubet to the King of Italy, and its con- 
sequences. There seems to be no reason- 
able doubt that the French President in- 
tended by this act to serve notice on the 
Vatican that the French stood ready flatly 
to deny the fiction of the Pope’s temporal 
supremacy. And by many entirely sane 
observers this was taken to be equivalent 
to a deliberate step toward the abolition of 
the Concordat. Not only did the Pope take 
formal notice of President Loubet’s slight, 
but he did so in a way which has generally 
been charac erized as most unwise. In the 
note concerning the incident, which he 
caused to be sent to the Catholic powers, he 
reasserted histemporal supremacy ,denounced 
the “‘usurpation”’ of the House of Savoy, 
and compiained that President Leubet had 
visited the ‘‘usurper,”’ ‘‘at the very seat of 
the Pontifical See, and in the very Apostolic 
Palace’’—that is, the Quirinal. But what 
made the note even more important, so far 
as France is concerned, was the fact that 
the copy sent to that nation did not contain 
a clause which appeared in the copies re- 
ceived by the other Catholic powers. This 
clause was: ‘And if, in spite of this, the 
Papal Nuncio remained in Paris, this is 
due solely to grave motives of an especial 
order.”’ Of course the fact that this clause 
appeared in the other notes was not long in 
getting to Paris, and the French govern- 
ment promptly withdrew its ambassador 
to the Vatican, leaving the embassy there 
in control of a charge d’affairs, and thereby 
breaking off full diplomatic relations with 
the church. 

Although it is agreed that, from his point 
of view, the Pope had reasons to resent the 
significance of this act of the French nation’s 
chief executive, the secular press, at least, 
seems clear that the form of his protest was 
very unfortunate. The Spectator says 
bluntly of him, and of the situation: 


France 
and the 
Vatican 


Without doubt the recent visit of the French 
President was a slight which might reasonably 
be expected to be deeply felt in the Vatican. 
A wise Pope would have ignored it, realizing 
that it marked a change in the order of things 
which was past remedy, and should therefore 
be made the best of. 

But Piux X has chosen to shut his eyes to 
modern conditions and ride the high horse to 
temporal power, a policy as futile as the edicts 
of the Old Pretender from St. Germains against 
the legislation of his successors. The great in- 
stitution which for so many' centuries all but 
ruled the world has still within itself a living 
power; but it is the power of a church, and not 
of a State. 

The New Orleans Picayune says that what 
has happened is no more than might have 
been expected in view of Premier Combes’s 
bill which forbids all teaching by religious 
orders in France—a measure which received 
attention in this department in the May 
issue of CURRENT LITERATURE. Continuing 
the Picayune says: 

It is probable enough that M. Combes is not 
particularly anxious to denounce the Concordat, 
because such a course would at once emancipate 
the clergy from the passive position they now 
occupy and bring their powerful influence into 
open and avowed opposition to the government. 
The abolition of the Concordat would make the 
clergy dependent for support upon the masses 
of their co-religionists. That this popular sup- 
port could be depended upon with certainty 
there is ample precedent in the case of other 
countries to show. The ultimate result would 
undoubtedly be to give the clergy more power and 
influence than they now possess with the masses, 
and M. Combes and his associates might dis- 
cover that they have stirred up a hornet’s nest. 

The Springfield Republican calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there was no papal 
protest when the Emperor of Germany and 
the King of England visited the King of 
Italy several months ago, because those 
monarchs are Protestants and !represent 
Protestant countries. But the case was 
quite different when France, a Catholic na- 
tion, was concerned, and, asthe Republican 
points out: 

It should not be forgotten in this connection 
that the official head of no other first-class 
Catholic state has visited Rome since the fall of 
the papal temporal powera generationago. The 
impossible nature of the Pope’s continued pre- 
tensions to temporal power in the old papal 
states of Italy. is brought into a vivid light by 
the incident. In the course of legitimate in- 
ternational business the French President has 
to visit Rome. Obviously, the French Govern- 
ment has done the only practical thing in the 
developement of its national policy. Its Presi- 
dent has gone to Rome, and has there recog- 
nized the only power that rules the city. The 
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act was, indeed, a blow to the Vatican; but the 
Vatican must adjust itself to the facts of life or 
suffer the consequences. 


The social effect of the abrogation of the 
Concordat is interestingly discussed by the 
Boston Transcript, as follows: 


The force of sentimental association would 
be with the church in many parts of France 
should an outright battle be fought between 
it and the civil power. There are whole re- 
gions where Protestantism is unknown. All 
the social life of many a village centres about the 
parish church, which is Catholic. The priest 
is the guide, philosopher, and friend of every- 
body, and he is usually a worthy man, who by 
life and example intensifies the sentiment of 
respect he finds ready at hand. It is in the great 
cities that the radical element is found, and the 
cry of ‘‘Down with the priests!” is heard. 
These conditions, well-known to all official 
France, have been sufficiently strong to check 
many of the movements in the past for the 
abolition of the Concordat. 


The St. Louis Mirror thinks that nothing 
serious will come of the rupture, and adds: 


Catholicism has survived worse things than 
French persecution, and France has been under 
the Papal ban before and has lived. French 
politics has corrupted French Catholicism, and 
French Catholicism has corrupted French poli- 
tics. Cutting the church out of French politics 
will do much for the stability of the French Re- 
public, since the Catholic politicians have 
been the mainstay of the Bonapartists and Bour- 
bons and other plotters for monarchy or em- 
pire. And taking politics out of the French 
church will prevent the use of the great institu- 
tion to cover the selfish and corrupt ends of a 
lot of pretenders and disturbers of the social 
order. 

The death at London, on 
May 10, of Sir Henry Mor- 
ments of e 
Stanle ton Stanley, revived to 
y some extent the discussion 
of his achievements and his methods as an 
explorer which was indulged during’ certain 
periods of his career, but in the main the 
comment was eulogistic, both in the English 
and the American press. One of the rel- 
atively few attempts rather to disparage 
the explorer is the following estimate in the 
‘Saturday Review”’: 


He is called on all hands ‘‘the great explorer;”’ 
it is very absurdly suggested that he should be 
buried alongside of Livingstone in Westminster 
Abbey. He will, of course, be remembered as 
the discoverer of Livingstone, but that is not to 
put him on the same plane with that great 
Christian hero. He was essentially a man who 
did things, though his profession proper was 
saying things. e was ordered by the editor 
of the New York Herald to find Livingstone, and 
he found him. He was sent to cross Africa and 


The Achieve- 


crossed it; to relieve Emin Pasha—perhaps the 
most dangerous of his expeditions—and he 
relieved him. His life was an achievement. 
He began as the pauper son of John Rollant of 
Denbigh, and was known at the workhouse 
school at S. Asaph as good at geography. He 
died Sir Henry Morton Stanley. 


The London Times, on the other hand, 
at the close of a long biographical sketch, 
pays this tribute to the explorer: 


Stanley has made a broad and deep mark on 
his generation. His name will forever be asso- 
ciated with Africa, for the exploration of which 
he did at least as much as any other one man. 
To him almost directly is due that scramble 
for Africa which has led to its subdivision, 
almost to the last acre, among European Powers, 
and the fever for colonization which has diverted 
the energies of Europe and perhaps blinded her 
foresight. He was a man who would certainly 
have made his mark in any line; he was keen 
enough to be able to perceive the one great thing 
remaining to be done in Africa, and fortunate 
enough to be able to persuade others to send him 
to do this great thing. Wonderful in its way 
also was his founding of the Free State, disap- 
pointing though the result has been. Physi- 
cally, like most great African explorers, he was 
of small stature, with a strongly marked dark 
brown face, keen eyes, powerful jaw, wonder- 
fully like Livingstone’s, and an impressive, 
dramatic style of talk that always attracted 
listeners. is powers of persuasion were great, 
his determination to accomplish his objects 
Napoleonic, and if he made many enemies, he 
made as many warm and deeply-devoted friends. 


Speaking of Stanley’s expedition in 1886, 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, the New Orleans 


Times-Democrat says: 

There were many scandals connected with 
this expedition, which left a blot on Stanley’s 
fame, but the truth of which has never been fully 
determined. Certainly some members of the 
expedition were guilty of the torture of helpless 
natives, slave girls being purchased for a few 
dimes for the purpose of torture. The diary of 
Jameson, who commanded the rear guard, and 
who perished during the expedition, was a fear- 
ful volume, but Mr. Stanley always denied 
responsibility for the horrors therein described. 
It is certain that he treated the natives with 
kindness where it was possible, but he was stern 
enough on occasion, sending a chill through 
England by one of his massacres, which was 
doubtless necessary. This expedition ended 
his active career as an explorer, and at its con- 
clusion he had given the world more information 
of Africa than any other man except Living- 
stone. 

The New York Evening Post also touches 
on this question, after it has described the 
singular change in Stanley’s character: 


His own personal transformation was re- 
markable. Starting out as a reckless, happy- 
go-lucky reporter, a volunteer on either side 
alternately in our civil war, a sort of knockabout 
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of journalism, we saw him grow into a world- 
figure, known for lion-hearted courage and en- 
durance, for large views, and for achievements 
that seemed to make the earth’s surface wear a 
new face. It was partly, no doubt, the spell of 
Africa upon Stanley, but it was also the quicken- 
ing and invigoration of contact with Living- 
stone’s lofty and far-seeing soul. The harum- 
scarum reporter became the intrepid explorer 
and the opener of Africa to civilization. If, 
as has sometimes been said, Stanley found 
Livingstone when the latter had not the least 
idea that he was lost, his rescue of Emin Pasha 
in 1889 was that of a man who distinctly refused 
to be rescued. It was in connection with that 
expedition that the painful controversy arose 
over the conduct of the ‘‘rear column,” with the 
charges against Major Barttelot, Mr. Jameson 
and others—so unhappily prophetic of later 
cruelties on the Congo. Stanley’s own conten- 
tion in all this matter was always clear. His 
main purpose was, as he wrote, ‘‘to do as much 
good as I could do, but as little mischief as pos- 
sible;’’ but, he added, frankly: ‘‘Thank God, I 
have long left that immature age when one be- 
comes a victim to every crafty rogue he meets. 
I am not a gushing youth.” What havoc to 
obstructing natives lay behind that profession 
of faith may be imagined. Yet Stanley was 
capable of infinite kindness, as he was of un- 
flinching sacrifice, in behalf of the Africans. 





, The Supreme Court of 
Deportat ‘ . 

ag nthe United States, in an 

Same opinion read by Chief Jus- 


tice Fuller, has upheld the 
law excluding anarchists from this country. 
The case at issue was that of John Turner, 
the Englishman, whom the immigration 
officials at New York caused to be detained 
on the ground that he admitted being an 
anarchist. The matter was taken before 
the Supreme Court as the result of the re- 
fusal of the Circuit Court of the Southern 
District of New York to grant a writ of 
habeas corpus to Turner. The political and 
moral aspects of this decision are discussed 
in the department of Current History in this 
issue of CURRENT LITERATURE. The opin- 
ion of Mr. Chief Justice Fuller reads in 
part, as follows: 

It is, of course, true that if an alien is not per- 
mitted to enter this country, or, having entered 
contrary to law, is expelled, he is in fact cut off 
from worshiping or speaking or publishing or 
petitioning in the country, but that is merely 
because of his exclusion therefrom. He is not 
one of the people to’ whom these things are se- 
cured, and can not become such by an attempt 
forbidden by law. To — to the Constitu- 
tion is to concede that this is a land governed 
by that supreme law, and as under it the power 
to exclude has been determined to exist, those 
who are excluded cannot assert the rights in 
general obtaining in a land to which they do not 
belong as citizens or otherwise. 


“‘The decision of the Supreme Court that 
these preachers of public murders can be 
prevented from pursuing their calling in 
this country,’’ says the Hartford Courant, 
“will be received with satisfaction by 
everybody who stops for a moment to reflect 
upon the losses already inflicted upon us by 
those who have heard this doctrine preached 
and then have carried it into practise.” 
And the Washington Star says: 


The country wants no Turners, because from 
them spring the forces that make for danger. 
The law defines certain classes as beyond the 
pale of the republic’s hospitality, and the Su- 
preme Court has wisely laid down the broad, 
simple doctrine that when a man avows himself 
in terms as belonging to one of those classes he 
has read himself out of the list of the permissible 
emigrants or visitors. The process of exclusion 
for the public security is simplified by this dis- 
tinct declaration of the meaning of the statutes. 


The Springfield Republican sees the de- 
cision, and the law upon which it is based, 
in another light, and says: 


The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court cannot be successfully attacked by any 
one, from a constitutional point of view; and 
it is not in the least our purpose to deny the 
power of Congress to enact such laws regarding 
immigration as the one under which Turner has 
been obliged to leave the country. 

What gives importance to the case is the fact 
that, broadly speaking, our government has 
deported not so much a man as an opinion that 
happened to be embodied in a man. This par- 
ticular opinion, of course, subjects our tradi- 
tional freedom of speech and thought to its se- 
verest test, because the opinion wars with gov- 
ernment itself. Turner, however, claimed that 
he was not an ‘‘active” anarchist. 

That Turner denounced the hanging of Spies 
at Chicago as ‘‘a legal murder’’ must be consid- 
ered in connection with the fact that many re- 
spectable and law-abiding citizens in America 
have held the same view. He would not be 
arrested were he an American citizen, for ad- 
vocating a universal strike, nor for denouncing 
the hanging of Spies and Parsons, nor even for 
speaking in his usual vein from the same plat- 
form with John Most. Thus the absurdity 
arises of tolerating in American citizens what 
we will not allow to persons coming from 
abroad. In the opinion of the discontented, 
the embittered, the brooding class of sotiety, 
the government by this act is the more likely to 
be regarded as a tyrant. The history of man- 
kind demonstrates that attacks on opinions, or 
states of mind, through the coercion of law, are 
almost invariably an error on the sans of gov- 
ernments. Despise this man himself as we may, 
his expulsion cause of his opinions marks 
a precedent which not a few of us dislike to see 
established. It apparently marks the begin- 
ning of an effort to combat erroneous and per- 
nicious ideas with other weapons than those of 
reason and the truth. 
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Similarly, the New York Evening Post 
says: 

Whatever may be the rights of residents or 
citizens of the United States as to freedom of 
speech or of the press, as to assembly and peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances, the alien, who 
‘tis not permitted to enter this country, or, hav- 
ing entered contrary to law, is expelled,’’ is 
‘“‘cut off from worshiping or speaking or pub- 
lishing or petitioning in the country ... . 
merely because of his exclusion therefrom. He 
is not one of the people to whom these things 
are secured, and cannot become such by an at- 
tempt forbidden by law.’”’ A clearer case for a 
test of the statute could not have been found. 
For Turner himself no one can have much sym- 
pathy, for he seems to have been rather a light- 
weight man, lacking in both force and ideas. 
But neither the validity of the law nor our want 
of personal interest in the first man to feel its 
force should blind us to its radical defects. Now 
that the Supreme Court has spoken, noone can 
argue as to the constitutionality of the enact- 
ment; but it may be constitutional and still 
futile. The real firebrands, the men who come 
to these shores with dynamite in their pockets 
and murder in their hearts, the anarchists who 
are in earnest about the destruction of society, 
will naturally conceal their intentions. This 
point, indeed, brings us to the fatal weakness 
of the law. As enforced, it is aimed at a state of 
mind rather than an overt act. An easy toler- 
ance of all sorts of opinions, slowness to wrath 
against those who mutter discontent and hurl 
abuse are better than meddling and repression. 





The uses and abuses of 
vivisection are discussed in 
a recent issue of the ‘‘Out- 
look’ by the Rt. Rev, 
William Lawrence, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Massachusetts, and Dr. Albert 
Leffingwell, a director of the Vivisection 
Reform Society. Bishop Lawrence speaks 
of the terrible havoc wrought by diph- 
theria before, through vivisection, the anti- 
toxin treatment was discovered and per- 
fected, and remarks: ‘‘If, by the taste of a 
tender pigeon or chicken, life could be 
sustained, how quickly we would serve it! 
If twenty miles away there were a physician 
who could stay the disease, the father would 
ride his horse even unto death to fetch 
him.”’ Continuing, he says: 

In the first place, I assume that we all agree 
that man depends for his life upon the use and 
sacrifice of animals. Every chicken and turkey 
on our dinner-tables tells us that. The practical 
question for all of us who desire the welfare of 
man and the saving of children’s lives is, which 
shall be sacrified—men and children, or animals? 
Now, if there is any case where an animal is 
cruelly operated on, if it is put to unnecessary 
pain, it is time for those who have the evidence 
to callin the police. Our people will not tolerate 
cruelty. It is well for us to remember that 


Vivisection 
Problem 


with very rare exceptions, the subject of vivi- 
section is completely under the influence of 
anesthetics. If the animal moves, however, by 
reflex muscular action, it is very difficult for 
some persons not to imagine that it is in pain. 
We are often told by those who deplore the prac- 
tise that the subject writhes and struggles. 


As to the suggestion that the State 
should have oversight of institutions whe e 
vivisection is practised, Bishop Lawrence 
says: 

On second thought one is prompted to ask why 
the State should take this responsibility and go 
to this large expense. And if it should, would the 
results justify the action? The Harvard Medi- 
cal School and, I take it, every medical institu- 
tion, is glad to welcome any disinterested and 
intelligent persons and show them all their 
methods. Is it worth while to hire agents to 
force doors that are already — Again, 
agents would be required so skilled and ad- 
vanced in scientific, knowledge as to understand 
the purpose of the operation, its intricacies, and 
its relation to other operations. Can the State 
pay for such men? Agents ignorant of the sub- 
ject would be worse than useless. The great 
safeguard against cruelty in vivisection is not 
legislation or inspection, but the high profes- 
sional spirit of doctors and investigators. 


Dr. Leffingwell is one of the foremost 
advocates of the restriction and Hmita- 
tion of vivisection and his views on the 
question are, therefore, especially interest- 
ing. In part, he says: 


That abolition would occasion any infinitely 
great injury to human interests, as is sometimes 
claimed, is most improbable. All the claims of 
utility are exaggerated. when controversially 
necessary; I do not believe that the average 
length of human life would be diminished by an 
hour if never another painful experiment were 
made, or if all the drugs of Christendom—bar- 
ring perhaps half a dozen—were dumped into 
the sea. ut how far can we go with State 
control of vivisection without detriment to scien- 
tific advancement? First. Every laboratory 
where vivisection may be legally carried on 
should be licensed and placed under the charge 
of some responsible director. Second. The privi- 
lege of vivisection should be accorded only to 
persons holding a State license, granted only 
upon some specified examination of qualifica- 
tions, intellectual and moral. Third. The di- 
rector in charge of each place licensed for vivi- 
section should cause to be kept a register. . . . 
An annual report, giving facts and figures de- 
sired, should Ss required from each laboratory, 
and published for information of the public. 
Fourth. No painful viviseetion should be per- 
mitted simply as a demonstration of well-known 
facts; and, if at all, only for purposes of great 
utility and with every a against abuse. 

If admission to all laboratories were freely ac- 
corded to certain classes, such as clergymen, phy- 
sicians, and members of the State Legislature, I 
am inclined to think that paid inspection could 
be given up. 
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Vital 


Issues 








The Present South* 


Of writing many books about the South 
and its peculiar problems there is no end in 
sight. They are good, bad, and indifferent. 
Two have recently appeared that are dis- 
tinctly good, Mr. Murphy’s ‘‘ Present South”’ 
and Professor Shaler’s ‘‘The Neighbor. ’’t 
Calling them distinctly good, we do not 
mean that they are equally good in all their 
parts or in comparison, each with the other. 
They pursue different courses to a common 
end. Professor Shaler’s book is conceived 
in a more speculative, Mr. Murphy’s in a 
more practical spirit. Certainly it comes 
closer home to the immediate posture of 
affairs in this country, North and South. 
Both books are immensely interesting and 
important and cannot safely be neglected by 
any one who craves a vital apprehension of 
the problems with which they are both 
pre-eminently concerned. 

Professor Shaler’s book is a careful study 
of certain racial antipathies, an attempt to 
show how these have their sources in pre- 
human and primitive instincts and dis- 
positions, and how these can be inhibited 
by the rational and ethical temper of the 
civilized man. The discussion takes up 
into itself a great sum of knowledge, an- 
thropological and historical, so perfectly 
assimilated that we read as easily as (ap- 
parently) the author wrote. Incidentally 
he touches many of our social, political and 
international relations in a suggestive fash- 
ion. He exhibits our treatment of the 
Filipinos in no favorable light, and he finds 
in war no ‘‘manly exercise for manly men,”’ 
but a resurgence of the savage and the brute. 
He holds a mirror up to nature in which the 
lyncher is permitted to see himself as a 
“first citizen’’ of the swamp and jungle 
rather than of a civilized community. In- 
deed, we are assured that ‘‘to slay for the 
*PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT SouTH—A Dis- 

cussion of Certain Educational, Industrial 

and Political Issues in the. Southern States. 

By Edgar Gardner Murphy. The Macmillan 

Co., New York, $1.50. 

{THE NEIGHBOR, THE NaturAL History oF 


Human Contacts. By N.S. Shaler. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 


$1.40. 


sake of slaying is almost a peculiarity of 
man,”’ while to call ‘‘brutal’’ such fiendish 
behavior as that of the negro-lyncher is to 
quite miss the mark. No brute behavesso ill. 

Professor Shaler’s book reaches its points 
of higher interest in two chapters, ‘The 
Hebrew Problem”’ and ‘‘ The Problem of the 
African.’’ The analysis of the anti-Jewish 
sentiment is not so complete as it is inter- 
esting within the limits of its develop- 
ment. The presentation is thin and vague 
as compared with such books as Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘‘Israel among the Na- 
tions’”’ and Israel Abrahams’ “‘ Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages.’’ Professor Shaler 
seems to be drawing too much on his in- 
ner consciousness and not sufficiently on an 
accumulation of definite information. For 
some deductions from their racial character 
his Jewish readers will be in part consoled 
by his assurance that ‘‘the Jews are clearly 
the ablest folk the world has ever known.”’ 
But he does much less than justice to their 
ability to affiliate themselves with special 
nationalities. It is probable that the Jew 
would long since have been absorbed by 
Christian nations if he had been treated in a 
half-Christian or half-decent manner. 

It is Professor Shaler’s chapter on the 
Negro that brings his book into closest 
contact with Mr. Murphy’s Present South 
and especially with its particular chapter, 
‘‘The South and the Negro.’’ Our general 
impression is that he has relied too much on 
personal reminiscence and not enough on 
such careful information as to the affairs 
of the South as has been recently amassed. 
The personal reminiscence is that of a man 
reared in the shadow of slavery, a Ken- 
tucky planter’s son who took the Union side 
in the great war. His general estimate of 
the negro could not be more kind. But there 
is a too easy inference of negro incapacity for 
the higher employments and attainments of 
civilization from the present condition of the 
race. At this point Professor Shaler does 
not seem at all well acquainted with the 
actual achievements of the colored people. 
He should read a recent address by Dr. H. B. 
Frissell, of the Hampton Institute, and an 
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article in a late number of the ‘“ Book- 
Lover’s Magazine,’’ by Professor Du Bois, 
for the correction of his minimizing view. 
In their reprobation of lynching he and Mr. 
Murphy are equally pronounced and they 
are about equally unsatisfactory in their 
complacency with reference to negro-dis- 
franchisement. ‘‘While I dislike,’ says 
Professor Shaler, ‘‘the element of subterfuge 
in the new constitutions of the Southern 
States, and would much have preferred to 
see a qualification of education and earning 
power applied equally to all, white or black, 
who took the franchise, I welcome the 
change for the reason that for a time, at 
least, it promises a truce to race hatreds.” 

Professor Shaler is for what Mr. Murphy 
calls ‘‘race integrity’’ as definitely as that 
gentleman. ‘‘Miscegenation cannot be 
looked to as affording a way out of the 
difficulties’’ of the Southern situation. But 
how can we read without ‘“‘smiling a kind 
of sickly smile’ of ‘‘the intense and ap- 
parently ineradicable prejudice on the part 
of the whites against such unions?” Let 
them be illicit and'there was scant prejudice 
against them under the old régime, and now 
the white man’s pursuit of the colored girl 
is an incident of much more frequent occur- 
rence than the negro’s “assaults upon 
women.” It is very generally forgotten 
that the law of ‘‘race integrity” is violated 
equally whether the white party to the crime 
is victim or assailant. 

Mr. Murphy’s book is much more than a 
discussion of its most significant problem. 
Omit the climacteric chapter, ‘‘The Negro 
and the South,”’ and it would still be a book 
of very great importance, made so by such 
chapters as ‘‘The Schools of the People,” 
“Constructive Statesmanship,’’ two chap- 
ters on ‘‘Child-Labor in the South,” ‘‘A 
Narrative of Co-operation,’’ which is a 
spirited narration of the rise and growth of 
the Conference for Education in the South, 
and ‘‘Culture and Democracy.” The gen- 
eralized form of these titles does but little 
justice in some cases to the concreteness of 
their details. From first to last the book 
leaves untouched no important problem of 
Southern reconstruction, racial, industrial, 
educational, political, or social. Its recep- 
tion will depend on the prejudices and the 
culture brought to it by the individual. 
But if, whatever its defects, it is not a re- 
markable book, we are grossly mistaken. 
So too it is not, on the whole, the most in- 


telligent discussion of the Southern question 
which has proceeded from any quarter, 
North or South. Its opinions here and 
there may give us pause; its temper never 
fails. If Mr. Murphy is a Southern man of 
Northern antecedents his book is the more 
remarkable on this account, so commonly 
does the Northerner in the South outdo the 
indigenous Southerner in his negrophobia 
and general backwardness. What is certain 
is, that Mr. Murphy has been long enough 
in the South to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its conditions, dangers, strug- 
gles, aspirations and defeats. We have 
heard from him often before now, at one 
time denouncing child-labor, at another, 
when the cry in Alabama was, ‘‘no white 
man to be disfranchised except for infamous 
crime.’’ But these timely and courageous 
expressions of the man’s thought and feeling 
hardly prepared us for so large an utterance 
as that which now challenges our attention. 

The whole range of the discussion is ex- 
alted, but the chapter called ‘‘The South 
and the Negro”’ is its crowning peak. The 
variety of the negro factor, racial, industrial, 
and otherwise, is much insisted on in contra- 
distinction from its supposed simplicity. 
The new men of the South are held to be less 
favorable to the negro than the remnant of 
the old régime. In flat contradiction to the 
average Southern opinion that the North 
has no business to meddle in this business, 
Mr. Murphy says, ‘‘ The national welfare is 
the larger context ef every local problem; 
and while the negro question finds its locality 
in the South, it must find its ultimate ad- 
justment—if it ever receives adjustment—in 
the conscience, the wisdom, the knowledge, 
the patience, the courage of the Nation.” 
But this means that the North’s concern in 
the South’s problems is national, not sec- 
tional, and that its attitude must be sym- 
pathetic, not self-righteously opposed. It 
is undeniable that Mr. Murphy takes a cer- 
tain pleasure in placing his finger on some 
of our Northern ailing spots. He believes 
with Mr. Washington that the negro is better 
off in the South than in the North; that 
there he has the right to labor (of all rights 
the most fundamental) which is denied him 
here. He reminds us that the illiteracy of 
negro males of voting age has been reduced 
from 88 per cent. in 1870 to 52 per cent. in 
1900. ‘‘Of the destructive factors in negro 
life the white community hears to the utter- 
most, of the constructive factors it is in 
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ignorance.”” It cannot know the negro 
until it knows these also. On the other 
hand, ‘“‘ the white world which now the negro 
sees habitually is not infrequently the white 
world at its worst.’’ In this connection 
“the criminal negro,’’ especially as he 
is ‘‘associated in the public mind with one 
crime unspeakable in its brutality,’? comes 
in for a full measure of appreciation. Con- 
cerning this crime, ‘‘negro opinion, organ- 
ized and unorganized, has seemed to be too 
protective; white opinion has often been 
lawlessly retributive.’’ ‘‘It is in the negro’s 
own interest that he should receive the 
penalty of his crime, for the protection of 
the criminal means the demoralization of 
every social standard.’’ It has, however, 
“‘become increasingly obvious that the 
practice of lynching is not a remedy.’”’ The 
self-justification of the mob is criticized 
under three heads: ‘‘That its methods are 
necessary to prevent crime; to avoid the 
procrastination of the courts; in order to 
protect the victim of assault from the ordeal 
of presenting testimony at the trial of the 
offender.”” Contrariwise, Mr. Murphy in- 
sists that lynching ‘‘inflames to the utmost 
the power of criminal suggestion,”’ that ‘‘ the 
procrastination of the courts is in large 
measure a popular superstition,” and that 
the woman does not escape the ordeal of 
testimony by the application of lynch law 
to her assailant. ‘‘The judge has authority 
to clear the room of all but the direct parties 
in the case; but under the régime 
of the mob, who is to protect the victim, in 
the hour of wretchedness, from the morbid 
and miscellaneous crowd about the rural 
home? Posses of men are scouring the sur- 
rounding territory. Absent with them are 
probably her father, or her husband or her 
brothers. As each suspected negro is caught 
he must be brought back for identification, 
and the woman, in her season of agony and 
humiliation, is called upon, again and again, 
to face a different prisoner and to pass upon 
the question of his identity.’”” Mr. Murphy 
thinks the number of lynchings is decreasing 
from year to year, and he was writing too 
soon to avail himself of the encouraging 
examples of the Governors of Virginia and 
Mississippi, their prevention of lynching and 
the punishment of its intended victims by 
due process of law. North or South, we 
have had no better treatment of this subject 
than that which is presented here. 

The treatment of the voting problem is 





less satisfactory. ‘‘It is obviously true that 
a Democracy cannot consent to the estab- 
lishment of a dependent class. And yet it 
is equally obvious that within a number of 
Southern States that is precisely what the 
negro is.”’ The North and South, we 
are assured, were both right in the dark days 
of reconstruction, the North as contending 
that the South must realize constitutional 
democracy, the South as clinging to ‘‘the 
substance of government.’’ They were both 
wrong in the methods by which they sought 
to realize their aims. The uniqueness of 
Mr. Murphy’s presentation of this matter is 
that it represents the recent measures of 
negro disfranchisement as a quickening of 
political conscience, the acquirement of a 
better mind. ‘‘Its deeper moral significance 
does not lie in the exclusion of the negro. 

It lies in the emancipation of the 
white man, in his awakening desire to 
abandon the established habits of fraud and 
to place the elimination of the undesirable 
elements of the suffrage squarely and finally 
under the terms of law.” Not at all 
“squarely, ’’as Mr. Murphy hastens to admit. 
‘*There are always disadvantages in securing 
a legal status through illegal means.’’ Such 
means were involved, we are assured, in the 
impossibility of excluding the Confederate 
soldier. Of the ‘“‘boards of registrars with 
large discretionary powers,’’ we read that 
the system ‘‘is manifestly subject to grave 
abuses.”” ‘‘Administered arbitrarily and 
unfairly, it will perpetuate the moral con- 
fusion it was intended to supplant, and the 
South wilt stand condemned both to the 
world and to herself.”” Mr. Murphy must 
not be surprised if many of the juster sort 
read between the lines of his apology a con- 
fession of cowardly evasion and contempt 
for constitutional law. 

The social aspect of the negro problem is 
treated more fully in the concluding chap- 
ter than in the chapter which is exclusively 
devoted to that problem. Hardly could the 
decree of complete social separation of black 
and white people be stated in a more per- 
suasive manner. ‘‘The dogma of race in- 
tegrity does not enforce a policy of degrada- 
tion but Southern faith in a policy of sep- 


aration.” ‘‘Good fences make good neigh- 
bors.”” But there must be no ‘morbid and 
irrational applications.’’ No ‘‘insult to the 


South’ must be inferred from any Northern 
departure from Southern customs, “‘ however 
unwise.” Mr. Murphy’s comfortable ac- 
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ceptance of a principle so arbitrary, irra- 
tional, and unmoral is the more strange 
because he is a Christian minister. Surely, 
there must be Southern people of high social 
standing who will prefer the sacrifice of that 


The Reform 


Political literature follows but slowly 
political developments. Histories dealt al- 
most exclusively with the doings of kings 
long after the real control of affairs had 
passed to cabinets and legislatures; and 
they have been dealing almost exclusively 
with cabinets and legislatures up to the 
present time, though the real control of 
affairs has long since passed to party or- 
ganizations. Only for a few years has 
there been any literature whatever upon 
the machinery of political parties, and for 
a still shorter period have there been any 
books giving a clear account of the primary 
system, in which—in America at least— 
political organizations have the center and 
source of their power. In a work now be- 
fore us by Ernest C. Meyer, entitled ‘‘ Nomi- 
nating Systems,’’ we have for the first time 
a volume from which may be gathered not 
only the history of our primary system, 
but also the methods for its reform, which 
are now commanding public attention in 
every part of the republic. As no other 
reform has gathered so much headway dur- 
ing the last decade, and as none is receiving 
so much support from thoughtful men in 
both parties, who wish to free their organiza- 
tions from the control of the machine, it isa 
matter of unusual interest to follow through 
Mr. Meyer’s volume the development of our 
primary system and the reasons which are 
now leading reformers to demand nomina- 
tions at primaries in which all citizens 
shall have an equal voice. 

America’s primary system practically 
began with the struggle for independence. 
It is true that according to the memoirs 
of Samuel Adams, as early as 1725, his 
father ‘‘and twenty others used to meet, 
make a caucus, and lay their plans for in- 
troducing certain persons into places of 
trust and power.”” But it was not until the 
years just preceding the Declaration of In- 
dependence that the North End Caucus 





*NOMINATING SysTEMS. Direct Primaries versus 
Conventions in the United States. By Ernest 
Christopher Meyer. Published by the author, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Price, $1.50. 


standing, and whatever social penalties may 
be imposed, to submission to an unwritten 
law in which inheres so little of reality, 
humanity, and ‘‘the Christianity of Christ?’ 
John White Chadwick. 


of Primaries* 


and the South End Caucus and the Middle 
District Caucus of Boston obtained a posi- 
tion of recognized power in determining the 
leaders and measures of the radical democ- 
racy of the NewEngland metropolis. Samuel 
Adams himself is the father of the American 
primary system, for only in his day did the 
system become anything more than an in- 
formal gathering of individuals interested 
in political affairs. The part borne by 
Samuel Adams and the North End Caucus 
in the Revolutionary War naturally brought 
the institution to the attention of sympa- 
thetic spirits all over the country. What 
that part was is sufficiently indicated by the 
following citation from Frothingham’s “‘ Life 
and Times of Joseph Warren’: ‘‘As the 
time approached when the tea-ships might 
be expected, the subject was considered 
in the North End Caucus. . . . This 
body voted that they would oppose with 
their lives and fortunes the landing of any 
tea that might be sent to the town for sale 
by the East India Company.” 

The caucus of Samuel Adams’s day was 
of the nature of a secret meeting. Its hon- 
orable history at the beginning was due en- 
tirely to the public-spirited type of men 
who organized it. Like Franklin’s little 
‘Junto,’ in Philadelphia, which exercised 
an influence altogether out of proportion 
to the number or prominence of its mem- 
bers, it was based upon an idea of secret 
co-operation which can be used as effectively 
for bad ends as for good ones. The caucus 
was irresponsible, and in later days irre- 
sponsible caucuses came to be the most ef- 
fective means of corrupting public life. 

In the rural districts, where all the 
voters know one another, the evil side of 
the caucus has never developed so markedly 
as in the towns and cities. In nearly all 
such districts, not only in New England, 
but throughout the country, the local party 
caucus was at first practically a town 
meeting of the members of the party. The 
next stage in the development of the sys- 
tem came from the desire to enable mem- 
bers of the party in different districts to con- 
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fer together and act as a unit. The first 
means through which such conferences were 
obtained was by means of committees of 
correspondence; but a little later the party 
members of the State legislatures and of the 
National Congress took it upon themselves 
to choose party candidates for State and 
national offices and assumed the general 
direction of party affairs. During the first 
two decades of the last century the legis- 
lative and Congressional caucuses were 
practically supreme, and it was felt that 
only through them could all sections be 
represented in party councils, and act to- 
gether in the contests with party antago- 
nists. 

Gradually, however, this instrument for 
party-unity came to be regarded as a party- 
tyrant. Members of each party in districts 
in which the opposition party was in the 
majority had of course no representatives 
in the state legislature, or in the national 
congress, and, therefore, were without direct 
representation in the party-councils. Fur- 
thermore, it came to be felt that the Legis- 
lators and Congressmen were not respon- 
sive to popular feeling in the matter of 
nominations. In 1824 the popular senti- 
ment aroused by the arbitrary rule of ‘‘ King 
Caucus’’ was one of the controlling factors 
in the national election. 

The substitute for the legislative or con- 
gressional caucus which democratic senti- 


~~ ment then demanded was the convention— 


a system which preserved its commanding 
authority in all sections for one genera- 
tion, and in most sections for two. The 
central idea of the convention system was 
that the members of each party should 
meet locally and choose delegates to county, 
or senatorial, or State or national con- 
ventions, instructing them, if thought 
necessary, just how they should vote in 
these conventions. It was a further adap- 
tation'of the representative system of gov- 
ernment to the affairs of the party; but 
this method of governing party affairs, like 
its predecessor, became more and more 
unsatisfactory as the years went on, as popu- 
lation increased, and as the desire of the 
people for direct control of public affairs grew 
stronger. The mere growth of population 
formed an important reason why the con- 
vention system ceased to meet the needs 
of the people. When the population was 
small, the number of delegates sent to 
county, district, or State conventions was 


relatively to the population large, and 
nearly every citizen knew personally the 
delegate who was torepresent him; but when 
the population increased, the number of 
delegates became relatively small, their 
personal relations to most of their constit- 
uents were remote, and the delegates came 
to be what the members of the legislative 
caucus had been before them, a small ruling 
class. In order, therefore, for the general 
citizenship to regain as much control as it 
had formerly exercised over party affairs, 
it was necessary to do away with the con- 
vention system and substitute one in which 
the people voted directly for the men to be 
nominated and the measures to be sup- 
ported by their party. The popularity 
of this reform outside the ranks of political 
leaders, was, of course, in part due to the 
further development of the democratic 
spirit, which demanded that government 
should be directed, not by a special class of 
citizens, but by the whole body of citizens, 
in order that the interests of all, poor as 
well as rich, might obtain equal considera- 
tion in the party councils. 

This new spirit was most marked in the 
rural districts and particularly among the 
substantial farmers in those districts. In 
the North—West as well as the East—the 
great body of such farmers, at least until 
the rise of the Populist party and the 
political revolution of 1896, were identified 
with the Republican party, and, therefore, 
it was among the Republicans at the North 
that the demand for a primary system in 
which the ordinary voters should select 
candidates instead of merely selecting dele- 
gates to select candidates, had its first and 
strongest development. In the South, near- 
ly all the farmers of this independent class 
were identified with the Democratic party, 
and, therefore, in the South it was in the 
Democratic party that the demand for direct 
primaries had its first and strongest develop- 
ment. In the South this demand was even 
stronger than at the North, and for this 
there were several reasons, the chief: oné - 
being that in the South, the choice,of the 
Democratic primary is in most section§ sure 
of election, and unless ordinary citizens are, ° 
given a voice in the primary, they have: 
really no voice at all as to who shall govern 
them and how they shall be governed. The 
regular election in most parts of the South 
is merely a listless and perfunctory ratifica- 
tion of what the Democratic primary has 
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already decided upon. It being clear, there- 
fore, at the South, that the popular control 
of the primary was essential to popular 
government, the citizens of this section 
early began to abridge and to overthrow 
the power of the delegate conventions, and 
to require that the nominees to all really 
responsible offices should be chosen directly 
by the rank and file of the voters. It was 
in South Carolina that this system first 
reached logical completeness. The triumph 
of the reform faction of the South Carolina 
Democracy in the election of 1890, was 
followed by the destruction of the conven- 
tion system, and the choice of all public 
Officials, including United States senators, 
was given over to the voters at the primaries. 
To some extent this system in South Caro- 
lina disappointed the radical Democrats, 
who introduced it; for it was found that the 
primaries were more likely to select a mod- 
erate than a radical for the places of great 
responsibility. But the new system, like 
every democratic advance, so thoroughly 
commended itself to the mass of the peo- 
ple, that noone has dared to suggest a 
backward step. From South Carolina 
thesystem of direct primaries has ex- 
tended into Georgia, into Alabama, into 
Mississippi, into Louisiana, into Texas, and 
into Virginia, so that to-day nearly all 
through the South conventions do little 
more than formulate platforms; the real 
choice of Democratic party candidates is 
lodged with the people of the party. 

-in the North, the substitution of direct 
primaries for party conventions has de- 
veloped more slowly, but during the last 
few years the advance has been nearly as 
marked as in the South. Beginning, per- 
haps, with Crawford County in Western 
Pennsylvania, which established direct pri- 
maries in 1860, county after county through- 
out the Middle West adopted the plan of 
having the candidates for important party 
nominations submit themselves to the 
suffrage of all the voters of their party, 
instead of being selected by conventions. 
JS This system was slowly introduced into 
cities of considerable size; and during the 
last decade, when the influences of the 
bosses and professional politicians in nearly 
all the cities reached a point which no one 
concerned for popular self-government could 
longer tolerate, there has come a strong de- 
mand all over the North that the selection 
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of candidates by conventions must end and 
their selection by ordinary citizens take 
its place. In Minnesota, the first impor- 
tant law providing for the introduction of 
a new system in a large city was adopted in 
1899. This law was confessedly experi- 
mental, and introduced a direct primary 
system in the single county containing the 
city of Minneapolis. Two years later, the 
Minnesota legislature extended the system 
so that it applied to all city, county and 


congressional nominations throughout the, 
In the Minnesota legisla- \. 


tion the use of the Australian ballot was 
combined with the provision that the voters 
should vote directly for candidates instead 
of delegates, and wherever a reform primary 
system has been advocated in the North, 
the employment of a secret ballot furnished 
by the public authorities has been essen- 
tially a part of the system. After its 
triumph in Minnesota, the direct primary 
gathered equal popularity in the neigh- 
boring state of Wisconsin, which a year 
ago, despite the antagonism of the forces 
which supply and handle political cor- 
ruption funds, adopted the new system, 
provided the voters gave direct sanction 
to the new law at a coming election. In 
Michigan a direct primary system has been 
tried in the city of Grand Rapids, and both 
political parties in most parts of the State 
have in their platforms called for a general 
law establishing the system everywhere. 
Similar gains have been made for direct 
primaries in Indiana and Ohio, and even 
greater gains in the State of Massachusetts. 
At first in Massachusetts the system of 
direct primaries was only applied to the 
selection of minor officers, but by the law 
enacted a year ago, all candidates for the 
present state legislature were chosen direct- 
ly by the voters. The example of Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota bids fair to have 
a far-reaching effect upon the pedple of 
other commonwealths. The demand for the 
displacement of nominations by a class by 
a system in which the whole people shall 
take direct part, wiil soon be next to uni- 
versal. Each step in the development of 
our nominating methods has been a step to 
make more real the control of public affairs 
by the whole public. All who believe in 
this American ideal instinctively give the 


reform their support, 
GC. &. 3. 
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IN THE PRESIDENTIAL GAME 


TEDDY: I GUESS THAT’S A SAFE HITT”’ THAT CLOCK TI.K”’ 
—Satterfield—Cleveland Press —C. G. Bush—New York Worid 
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UNCLE SAM—‘‘ MULEY ABDUL, YOU CAN FOOL ALL 
THE NATIONS SOME OF THE TIME, AND SOME OF 
THE NATIONS ALL OF THE TIME; BUT YOU CAN’T 


FOOL ME AT ANY TIME!”’ 
—Ch. Nelan—New York Globe 
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SQUIRE CROKER—‘‘CAN THAT BE TIGE?”’ 
—Ch. Nelan—New York Globe 
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AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Atlanta Fournal 
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‘“‘wyy, BUT I WISH I WAS OUT THERE 


—Donahey—Clevelan2 Plain Decier 





UNEASY LIES THE HEAD THAT WEARS THE CROWN. 









“FOR WITHIN THE HOLLOW CROWN THAT 
ROUNDS THE MORTAL TEMPLES OF A _ KING, 
KEEPS DEATH HIS COURT; AND THERE THE ANTIC 
SITS SCOFFING HIS STATE, AND GRINNING AT 
A FINER SCREEN NEEDED HIS POMP.’’ 


—Maybell—Brooklyn Daily Eagle —Bosion Fournal 
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ANOTHER SPRING OPENING 
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THE GRADUATION SEASON 
THE WORLD—‘‘HAVE I GOT TO GO THROUGH ALL 
THAT AGAIN?”’ 
—Satterfield—Cleveland Press 
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No great business organi- 
of zation has perhaps | ever 
Standard Oil been SO thoroughly inves- 
tigated, interviewed, ana- 

lyzed, and recorded as has the organization 
known as the Standard Oil Company. The 
history has been appearing serially in ‘‘ Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine,’’ and in connection with 
previous work from her pen has made the 
name of Miss Ida M. Tarbell a familiar 
household word throughout the land. The 
author decided at an early stage in her 
literary career to devote herself exclusively 
to the writing of historical and biographical 
works, and all her efforts were bent in that 
jirection, with the result which we now 
See—histories of Madame Roland, of Na- 
poleon, and of Lincoln to her credit on the 
library shelves, and the present Standard 
Oil History still in process of creation; to 
say nothing of an editorial chair on ‘ Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine,’’ and a position of as- 
sured success. How this all came about 
makes interesting reading, and we quote 
some account of her career from a recent 
article in the Boston Transcript. The 
writer, Mr. Gilbert Holland Montague, 


The Historian 


says that everything in her life seems to 
have converged upon her present work. 
She was born in Titusville, Pa., in the heart 
of the oil regions, and attended school in 
the midst of the country where the inci- 
dents she describes in the current Standard 
Oil articles were being transacted. She 
attended Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
where she was an editor of the college maga- 
zine. She took honors at graduation, and 
later became preceptress of the seminary 
at Poland, Ohio. Her career in journalism 
fairly began two years later, when she be- 
came associate editor of the ‘‘ Chautauquan,”’ 
published. at Meadville in the interests of 
the Chautauquan work. Once her interest 
was settled in journalism, she began to pay 
most attention to historical and biographical 
work. Eventually she became managing 
editor of the Chautauquan.’’ Looking back 
on that period, she confesses that her first 
thoughts of leaving active newspaper work 
for a few years and devoting herself to study 
came from reading the historical and bio- 
graphical articles in the ‘* Revue des Deux 
Mondes.”’ ‘‘I realized,’’ she says, ‘‘that 
those articles were the best pieces of his- 
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torical writing for general reading that I 
have ever seen. I wanted to write that 
sort of thing as M. Brunetiére wrote it, 
and so I made up my mind to learn in Paris 
from this man himself.’’ Accordingly, in 
1891, she left the Chautauquan, and went to 
Paris. 

For three years Miss Tarbell attended 
lectures at the Sorbonne and the College de 
France. The lecturers who most impressed 
her were Charles Seignobos, a leading his- 
torical scholar and writer, and a very prom- 
inent figure in the anti-Dreyfus movement, 
and Ferdinand Brunetiére, the great critic. 
These lecturers gave courses consisting each 
of one life or one historical epoch, covering 
the whole subject in the course, tracing out 
the historical difficulties presented in the 
progress of the narrative, outlining and dis- 
cussing the authorities 


sylvania Railroad, who had charge of the 
freight contracts with the Standard Oil 
Company fifteen years ago, has also been 
ready to talk whenever Miss Tarbell has 
interviewed him. Whatever be the criti- 
cisms ‘which she passes upon the Standard 
Oil Company and the railroads, they have 
never been iaid up against her when she 

has applied to these companies for facts. 
The name of Lafcadic 
Hearn has long been a fa- 
miliar one to the general 
public, for the larger part of 
whom it stood, however, only in a vague 
way as the name of a rather erratic literary 
light. Not one in a hundred, perhaps, 
could have told a fact about this man with 
the odd name or what it stood for in letters. 
Only to the compara- 


An Interpreter of 


Japanese 
Thought and Life 
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at every step, and 
finally assigning to 
each student a thesis 
on one fragment of 
the subject. 

Miss Tarbell’s in- 
terest in the history 
of the Standard Oil 
Company dates from 
childhood. ‘‘ While I 
was a schoolgirl,’’ she 
says, ‘‘I used to see 
pointed out in the 
streets of Titusville 
men who had ‘gone 
over to the Standard.’ 
My father was an in- 
dependent oil refiner, 
competing with the 
Standard, and not 
very successful in the 
contest.”’ 

The Standard Oil 
Company, contrary t 
the common impres- 
sion, has done nothing 
whatever to impede Miss Tarbell’s work. 
Indeed, it has furnished her with large num- 
bers of photographs, which were unavailable 
elsewhere, and has extended to her every 
courtesy in her collection of material. H. 
H. Rogers, who, next to John D. Rocke- 
feller, has been most prominent in the man- 
agement of the Standard Oil Company, has 
provided for her such data as she has asked, 
and has always been ready to talk freely 
with her. President Cassatt, of the Penn- 
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IDA M. TARBELL 





tively small number of 
serious, thoughtful, 
readers has it symbol- 
ized a unique and in- 
teresting personality, 
and have the writings 
over it held an unusu- 
al charm of original- 
ity, delicacy and 
picturesqueness. 

The name indeed 
almost suggests ro- 
mance, and when one 
comes to look up the 
facts of Hearn’s life, 
romance there is in 
plenty. How other- 
wise could it be in the 
case of one who was 
born in the Ionian 
Islands, the son of a 
Greek mother and ar 
Irish father. 

To be accurate, 
Lafcadio Hearn was 
born the e27th o 
June, 1850, at Leucadia, Santa Maura, 
Ionian Islands. His childhood and boy- 
hood were passed in Wales, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and France, and he had his educa- 
tion from a private tutor and at various 
Roman Catholic schools and colleges. His 
guardian, a grand-aunt, losing her property, 
young Hearn was sent to America at the 
age of nineteen to make his way. He 
learned the printer’s trade in Cincinnati, and 
afterwards became a journalist there. He 
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then went to New Orleans, where he re- 
mained ten years as an editorial writer. In 
1887, he went to the West Indies, two years 
later to New York, and from there to Japan, 





LAFCADIO HEARN 


where he found employment as a teacher. 
He married a Japanese woman, and became 
a subject of the empire, taking the name of 
Y. Koizumi. He has made himself very 
familiar with the inner life of the Japanese. 
In 1896, he was appointed a lecturer on 
English literature in the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, but he resigned this position 
in 1903. He is an honorary member of the 
Japan Society of London. 

The outline here sketched certainly sug 
gests a life of picturesque and stirring ad- 
venture beyond the lot of an average man. 
It is the latter part of it, however, the 
Japanese phase, which has brought Hearn 
most prominently into notice, for he has, 
from his knowledge of and insight into 
Japanese thought and life constituted himself 
interpreter in chief of the subtle mental pro- 
cesses of his adopted people. To this beartes- 
timony the numerous volumes he has put 
forth since becoming a Japanese subject. 
To those interested in a study of his work 
we can recommend an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February, 1903, by Paul Elmer 
More. Of Lafcadio Hearn as a writer, Mr. 
More says: “His art is the power of sug- 
gestion through perfect restraint. 

“But this self-constrained and suggestive 
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style is merely the instrument, the manner, 
so to speak, of his art. If we examine the 
actual substance of that art, we shall dis- 
cover that it is borrowed from three per- 
fectly distinct, in fact, almost mutually de- 
structive, philosophies, any one of which 
alone would afford material for the genius 
of an ordinary writer. He stands and pro- 
claims his mysteries at the meeting of three 
ways. To the religious instinct of India,— 
Buddhism in particular,—which history has 
engrafted on the esthetic sense of Japan, 
Mr. Hearn brings the interpreting spirit of 
Occidental science; and these three tra- 
ditions are fused by the peculiar sympathies 
of his mind intoone rich and novel compound, 
—a compound so rare as to have introduced 
into literature a psychological sensation 
unknown before. More than any other 
living author he has added a new thrill to our 
intellectual experience.”’ 

Henry M. Stanley, the 
African explorer, died May 
10, in London, of pleurisy, 
complicated with heart 
trouble. Thus ended the life not only of one 
of the greatest explorers the world has ever 
known, but also one of the most adven- 
turous and romantic careers of modern 
days. From his serene and lofty position 
among England’s chosen people the great 
African explorer could look back over the 
mountain peaks and ranges of his life to a 
dim distance of early days of which literally 
he knew not the dawn. But to few men 
has it ever been allotted to rise from so 
humble a beginning to surmount so many 
difficulties, to achieve so great success and 
to be so essentially the self-made man. 

It is not known with absolute certainty 
when and where he was born or even the 
names of his parents. The generally ac- 
cepted statement, however, is that he was 
born January 28, 1841, at Denbigh, his 
mother being the daughter of a butcher in 
that town and his father, John Rowlands, 
a farmer cf the neighborhood. Upon the 
death of his maternal grandfather, who wor- 
shipped the boy, the home was broken up, 
and then followed a period of life in a work- 
house until, at fifteen, spurred by a spirit of 
adventure, he shipped as cabin boy on a 
schooner bound for New Orleans. Here he 
worked for and was supposedly adopted by 
a rich merchant, Henry Morton Stanley, 
whose name the boy assumed. After the 
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merchant’s death, young Stanley remained 
in New Orleans, until his twenty-first year. 
He entered the Confederate army, was 
taken prisoner, volunteered in the Federal 
navy, and served with credit. At the end 
of the war, his restless spirit prompted him 
to travel, and he visited Asia Minor, and re- 
turning to the United States in 1868, was 
sent to Abyssinia by Mr. Bennett to report 
theexpedition against King Theodore. This 
led later, when fears began to be rife con- 
cerning the fate of Livingstone, to his ex- 
pedition in search of the great missionary- 
explorer, the story of which is familiarly 
known. This exploit so focused Stanley 
in the public eye that since then his life has 
been like that of all notabilities—every 
event of it familiar to the public, and not 
needing repetition here. 

It is a singular fact that the Herald, which 
so emphatically influenced the shaping of 
Stanley’s career, should be the only one 
of the great New York dailies which omitted 
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any notice on the day of his death, and 
which did not comment upon it editorially. 

A service was held in connection with 
the funeral at Westminster Abbey, but the 
interment did not take place there, simply 
because that honor was not proffered by 
the Abbey authorities. To many it seemed 
that the most fitting resting place for the 


great explorer Stanley was in the historic 
Abbey by the side of the great missionary 
Livingstone, whom he rescued from the 
heart of the Dark Continent. Instead the 
body was taken to Pirbright, and the only 
association with the past that had made 
Stanley famous was the fact that one of the 
pall-bearers was the grandson of Livingstone 
and another was an old colleague of Stanley 
on the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 


Without doubt the most 
significant personality in 
State politics this year is 
Governor Robert Marion 
La Follette of Wisconsin. He has divided 
his party in his State from top to bottom, 
because he personifies a spirit hostile to that 
which had become dominant in party man- 
agement: The issue in Wisconsin as stated 
by old ex-Governor Hoard, who is standing 
by Governor La Follette, is the omnipotent 
one between plutocracy and democracy, says 
ex-Governor Hoard. 

The war is on all over the land against the 
corrupting, liberty-destroying, law-perverting 
influences of organized wanith. It is ‘‘wealth 
against commonwealth.’’ Meantime the friends 
and abettors of this conspiracy of capital against 
the rights of the people are fighting in Wisconsin 
the only man who dares to stand up and tell 
them to their teeth their iniquity. 

There is no doubt but that substantially 
this estimate of Governor La Follette is the 
cause of the extreme bitterness of the con- 
test now being waged about him. On the 
face of the returns, he had a clear majority 
of the recent Republican convention, but 
the ‘‘stalwart”’ element, supposed to stand 
for party regularity above everything else, 
organized a bolt and nominated an opposi- 
tion ticket. In Illinois also, last month there 
was a fierce contest in the State convention 
over the renomination of the present gov- 
ernor—resulting in what was called ‘‘the 
worst deadlock ever known in the State.” 
But the contest in Illinois was merely a fight 
over offices, and virtually interested relative- 
ly few of the people outside of the ranks of 
the politicians. In Wisconsin, on the other 
hand, practically the whole of the people, 
became active politicians on the one. side 
or the other, and for this reason the res- 
toration of real party unity is out of the 
question during the present campaign. 
Governor La Follette has sometimes been 
called the Republican Bryan, and it is cer- 
tain that both men stand much nearer to- 
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gether on all State issues than either of them 
stands to most of the leaders of their re- 
spective parties. Even on national issues 
it is interesting to observe that Governor La 
Follette stands with Mr. Bryan in demanding 
a reduction of the tariff wherever it protects 
trusts. The issue upon which Governor La 
Follette first came into national prominence 
was the substitution of direct primaries for 
delegate conventions for the nomination of 
candidates for public 
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‘‘Mrs.’’ and retire into domesticity. To 
this list may be added another favorite and 
familiar name, that of Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, who is now Mrs. Emery Pottle. The 
observation in this case, however, should 
be qualified, for her husband’s name is al- 
most as well known in literary circles as was 
her own maiden name, so that the atmos- 
phere of her surroundings is still distinctly 
that of letters. Consequently, we may hope 

that the charming 





short stories which, 





offices. The delegate 
convention, he con- 
tended, enthroned 
the politicians and 
the corporate inter- 
ests ready to pur- 
chase their support. 
Direct primaries, on 
the other hand, at 
which the names of 
all candidates for 
party nominations 
should be submitted 
on an official ballot 
to all the members 
of their respective 
parties, would re- 
store to the rank and 
file of the people the 
control of nomina- 
tions. Governor La 
Follette’s position in 
this matter was 
strongly affirmed by 











from month to 
month, have made 
the name of Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins 
eagerly sought 
among the maga- 
zines, will continue 
to delight her public. 

Mrs. Pottle is a 
Californian, and, 
together with her 
sister, Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, 
may well claim place 
in the group of bril- 
liant women writers 
—not to mention the 
men—who are fast 
building up a literary 
tradition for the Gol- 
den State that should 
go far to disprove 
Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s recent diatribe 














the Committee of the 





National Municipal 
League, which re- 
ported to its con- 
vention in Chicago a month ago, and is 
ardently championed in one of the ‘‘ Books 
on Vital Issues,’’ reviewed in this issue of 
CuRRENT LITERATURE. Governor La Fol- 
lette was born in Wisconsin in 1855, and was 
graduated at Wisconsin State University in 
1879, having secured his education as he 
did his later political advancement by his 
own efforts. 


We recently printed in 


a. this department a notice 
‘Gemeites and portrait of Mrs. Everard 
P Cotes, better known to the 


reading public as Miss Sarah Jeannette 
Duncan, referring to her as one of the list of 
our feminine literary friends who chose to 
change her familiar name for an unfamiliar 
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against the bour- 
geotsie character of 
American literature. 

Mrs. Pottle was born in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and was one of several children of the 
Hon. Edward Tompkins, a_ well-known 
lawyer and at one time a State Senator. She 
was graduated from Vassar College and her 
first literary work was undertaken in San! 
Francisco, which city she left to come to 
New York to take a position on Munsey’s 
Magazine. For five years she remained 
there as editor of the Puritan Magazine, from 
1897 to 1go1, and then after a short editorial 
connection as associate editor with Every- 
body’s Magazine and a year or two of free 
lance work, she married in November, 1903, 
Mr. Emery Pottle, himself an author and 
editor. 

It is not outside the editorial province 
certainly to express the hope that her work 
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as Juliet Wilbor Tompkins will continue to 

be found in the leading magazines, and that 

we may also look some day for longer and 
more sustained work from her pen. 

Inavery peculiar and erratic 

Mr. Arnold dramatic season, a season 

Daly filled with surprises, to Mr. 

Arnold Daly belongs the 

credit of having made one of the most un- 

expected sensations of the year. For Mr. 


December 8, brought mingled feelings of 
surprise, doubt and hope. That he might 
‘“‘approach”’ the part of Marchbanks was 
to be expected; but that he should win the 
triumph that he did was as unsurmised as it 
was splendid. For up to that time, Mr. 
Daly’s name had been associated with 
juvenile rdéles, characters of comparatively 
simple qualities, characters somewhat allied 
to types. In Marchbanks there was, how- 
ever, a subtle and extremely difficult prob- 





MRS. EMERY POTTLE (JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS) 


Daly has won a double triumph; he has ex- 
emplified his own talent in a way scarcely 
guessed before even by his warmest admirers 
and he has shown that art can be made a 
good financial investment. 

To those who have watched Mr. Daly’s 
career from the time he appeared as Cham- 
bers in ‘‘ Puddin’ Head Wilson”’ and in such 
roles as Wilfred in ‘‘Secret Service’’ and 
The Imp in ‘‘ When We Were Twenty-One,”’ 
his’ modest announcement of a _ special 
matinee of Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Candida”’ on 


lem; for Marchbanks, besides being a char- 
acter of living vitality, is almost an abstract 
psychological puzzle. At bottom he might 
almost be called a psychological question- 
mark, who slips into smug self-satisfaction 
and contentment and stirs up doubt. He 
has, too, all the impetuosity of a spoiled 
child combined with demoniacal wisdom. 

The story of that first matinee is now well 
known. The critics were enthusiastic, and 
thus encouraged, Mr. Daly gave a series of 
matinees. The success of these led him to 
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take the play to the Vaudeville Theatre, 
where, under every disadvantage and great 
inconvenience, due to his being forced to give 
up the theater for some time until, it could 
be repaired in order to meet building and 
fire requirements, Mr.Daly persistently kept 
on. At the close of the season in this city, he 


whose work will be watched with the greatest 
intere; t. 

Mr. Daly’s plans for the coming year are 
naturally somewhat indefinite. He pur- 
poses to produce another Shaw play, ‘‘ You 
Never Can Tell,’’ and to give a number of 
subscription matinees of ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s 
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ARNOLD DALY 


had produced “‘ Candida ”’ 133 times, being the 
eleventh longest run recorded for the year. 

The full meaning of a record like this is 
not realized until conditions are considered. 
The play itself, because of its character and 
subtlety, could have only a limited appeal. 
Its cast was small if excellent and it had no 
scenic attractions to draw people. It could 
not possibly have a ‘‘popular’’ vogue. Mr. 
Daly has therefore really achieved some- 
thing and is deserving of the reward that he 
has won; for in one bound he has leaped 
from a clever juvenile actor to an artist, 


Profession.’’ His reason for giving ‘the 
latter play only on subscription is that he 
wishes to keep away two classes: the ‘‘bread 
and butter misses’? who ought not to see 
it; and the class who think that they will see 
something “off color’’ and care for it for no 
other reason. Such a determination and 
such a seriousness of purpose are a side- 
light upon Mr. Daly, and show how much 
in earnest he is. If he will only stick to 
these ideals and not let himself be turned 
from his better purposes we may indeed 
expect great things from him. 
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The personality of Porto 


; ’ 
“— — Rico’s ‘‘resident commis- 
Pgs sioner’’ at Washington had 
in Congress 


a great deal to do with the 
action of the House, near the close of the 
session, in giving him nearly all the privi- 
leges of a terri- 
torial delegate. 
By the resolution, 
unanimously 
adopted, Mr. 
Frederico Dege- 
tau was given the 
privileges of the 
floor, the right to 
address the 
House, anda place 
upon the House 
Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. 
When he first 
came to Washmg- 
ton, three years 
ago, he could not 
speak English, 
though he was 
quite familiar 
with English 
literature, but he 
pushed forward 
his studies with 
such energy and 
success that he 
was within two 
years permitted 
to present an oral 
argument before 
the Supreme 
Court, and was 
complimented 
upon it by the 
court. One public officer, who has watched 
his career with interest, declared that if he 
gained as much within the next two years, 
he would be ‘‘one of the most notable and 
popular orators in this country.’’ The 
fine animation with which he speaks—an 
animation which not only brightens up his 
face but makes every motion of his body 
a part of what he says—is in happy con- 
trast with the heavy and almost mechanical 
oratory of most American public speakers. 
But, curiously enough, Mr. Degetau does not 





regard himself as primarily a speaker or a 
politician, but as a man of letters. He is 
the author of several popular Spanish novels, 
and also of a little educational book en- 
titled ‘‘The A B C of the Froebel System.” 
He has been urged to write an English novel, 
to interpret the 
life of his people 
to the American 
public, but he has 
thus far declared 
that he is not yet 
ready for this 
task. However, 
it must not be 
thought that he 
was only a literary 
man prior to his 
pohitical mission 
to Washing- 
ton. Before the 
Spanish-American 
war he wasa mem- 
ter of the Spanish 
Cortes, having 
been elected as a 
representative of 
the peace party. 
He was one of the 
founders of the 
French Society for 
International Ar- 
bitration. His 
first act in our 
Congress after 
being given his 
new privileges was 
to introduce a bill 
“expressly to de- 
clare the citizens 
of Porto Rico 
citizens of the United States.”” He has 
firm faith that his little island will one 
day become a State in the American 
Union, and feels most keenly the fact 
that it has not yet received even the 
privileges of a self governing territory, 
accorded to Hawaii. But his faith in his 
cause, and the attractive way in which 
he throws himself into it, gives assurance 
that the Porto Ricans will soon be ac- 
corded at least the present privileges of 
Hawaiians. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill’s last novel, ‘‘ The 
Crossing’’* is so called, as he tells us in an 
‘‘ Afterword,’’ because in it he has tried to 
express ‘‘the beginnings of that great move- 
ment which swept resistless over the Con- 
tinent until at last it saw the Pacific itself. 

‘ No annals in the world’s history 
are more wonderful than the story of the 
conquest of Kentucky and Tennessee by the 
pioneers.’’ The story is the experience of 
David Ritchie, a young Scotchman, related 
by himself and beginning at the time when 
he lived as a small boy alone with his father 
in a remote cabin on the Yadkin River in 
North Carolina. David’s father leaves his 
solitude to join a raid against the Cherokees, 
is killed by them, and, after a short ex- 
perience in Charleston, David runs away 
from the people in whose care his father had 
left him and attaches himself to an old 
settler and his daughter, Polly Ann, On 
the marriage of the latter with Tom McChes- 
ney, an Indian fighter and frontiersman, 
David goes with them on-their journey 
through the Cumberland Gap, along the 
Wilderness Trail to Kentucky, where they 
expect to settle. The vivid description of 
the hardships of the pioneers and their 
perils from the remorseless Indians make 
one realize what the civilization of this 
continent cost those who accomplished the 
beginning of the tremendous task. 

The hero of the first part of the story is 
Colonel George Rogers Clark, who raises a 
force to proceed against Hamilton, the 
English governor at Detroit, who is known 
as ‘‘The Hair Buyer,’’ on account of his 
having enlisted the services of the In- 
dians on the English side of the struggle. 
Word has come that the ships and soldiers 
of the French King are on their way to help 
the rebellious colonists, and Clark has ob- 
tained a grant of money from the Governor 
of Virginia, together with permission to raise 
troops, and the story of his march through 
the wilderness to Kaskaskia and his taking 
possession of that place is well told. Davy 
accompanies the little band as drummer-boy 
By Winston Churchill. The 
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*THE CROSSING. 
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and his canny Scotch foresight even then 
makes itself felt, and he becomes a sort of 
oracle among the men. After the peaceable 
conquest of Kaskaskia, that of Cahokia 
follows quickly, and then Clark decides to 
move at once upon Vincennes, as he hears 
that Hamilton is there and only waiting 
for the floods to subside before descending 
upon Kentucky and retaking Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia. The Wabash is in flood, but that 
does not vaunt Clark, and after incredible 
hardships, he and his little band reach 
Vincennes, which they surprise and take. 
‘“Yes, here was the gate, and now we were 
in the fort, and an empire was gained, never 
to be lost again. The Stars and Stripes 
climbed the staff, and the folds were caught 
by an eager breeze. Thirteen cannons 
thundered from the blockhouses—one for 
each colony that had braved a king. 

“There, in the miry square within the 
Vincennes fort, thin and bronzed and travel- 
stained, were the men who had dared the 
wilderness in its ugliest mood. And yet 
none by himself would have done it—each 
had come here compelled by a spirit stronger 
than his own, by a master mind that laughed 
at the body and its ailments. 

“Colonel George Rogers Clark stood in the 
center of the square, under the flag to whose 
renown he had added three stars.”’ 

David goes back to his humble friends and 
later goes to Richmond, where he studies 
law and becomes a strong Federalist. At 
this time ‘‘ Kentucky, swelled into an un- 
manageable territory, was come near to 
rebellion because the Government was not 
strong enough to wrest from Spain the free 
navigation of the Mississippi,’’ and ‘the 
latter part of the story deals largely with a 
plot to detach Kentucky from the Union and 
join it to Louisiana, at that time the prop- 
erty of Spain, the price to be the opening 
of the Mississippi River for traffic. David 
is sent to New Orleans to try and get proof 
of this plot, and the author’s description of 
the old city and the half foreign life there 
is delightful. The journey thither from 
St. Louis is by boat, and the passage fraught 
with many dangers, for the channel was as 














shifting then as now, but they finally reach 
the city. ‘‘Since New Orleans was in a 
swamp, the older houses for the most part 
were lifted some seven feet above theground, 
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By this time a cousin of _David’s has 
turned up, Nick Temple by name, and the 
rest of the story finds them close companions 
and friends. David obtains the informa- 
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and many of these houses had wide galleries 
on the street side. Here and there a shop 
was set in the wall; a watchmaker was to 
be seen poreing over his work at a tiny 
window, a shoemaker cross-legged on the 
floor. Again, at an open wicket, we caught 
a glimpse through a cool archway into a 
flowering court-yard. Stalwart negresses 
with bright kerchiefs made way for us on the 
banquette. Hands on hips, they swung 
along erect, with baskets of cakes and 
sweetmeats on their heads, musically crying 
their wares.’’ 


tion for which he was sent to New Orleans, 
and returns to Kentucky to lead an unevent- 
ful life in the pursuit of his profession for 
the next five years. Then he finds Nick 
Temple engaged in an absurd plot to win 
Louisiana from Spain for France, and at the 
head of this conspiracy is Colonel Clark, no 
longer the man he once was and goaded into 
taking this step by the neglect of the Re- 
public for which he has done so much. 
David knows it can come to nothing, but it 
may prove a dangerous game for Nick 
Temple, so he follows him to New Orleans 
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and rescues him, in spite of himself, from 
what might have proved a dangerous piece 
of business. The story ends, very appro- 
priately, with the cession of Louisiana by 
France to the United States. The closing 
scene is laid in St. Louis, then little more than 
a village, when Captain Stoddard of the 
United States army, empowered to act asa 
commissioner of the French Republic, ar- 
rives with Captain Lewis and a guard of 
American troops. ‘‘‘To-day, at noon, the 
flag of Spain was lowered from the staff at 
the headquarters. To-night a guard of 
honor watches with the French Tricolor, 
and we are French for the last time. To- 
morrow we shall be Americans.’ 

‘“‘IT saw that simple ceremony. The little 
company of soliders was drawn up before 
the low stone headquarters, the villagers 
with heads uncovered gathered round about. 
I saw the Stars and Stripes rising, the Tri- 
color setting. They met midway on the 
staff, hung together for a space, and a salute 


to the two nations echoed among the hills 
across the waters of the great river that 
rollei impassive by.”’ 

This is but a poor attempt at a condensa- 
tion of the many events that crowd the 
pages of ‘‘The Crossing.’’ No mention has 
been made of the tragical story of Nick 
Temple’s mother, or of the love-affairs of the 
two young men, forit is not in these episodes 
that the author is particularly fortunate. 
His plots are apt to be involved, his less 
important characters somewhat shadowy, 
and he is at his best when dealing with 
events. Twice we get a glimpse of Andrew 
Jackson, of Daniel Boone, of. John Sevier, 
and of one or two other historical characters, 
but the dominating personality of the first 
part of the book is that of Clark, and as we 
read we form some idea of what the opening 
up of the great West represents, what it has 
cost us, and to what manner of man we owe 
the beginnings of the civilization of this 
great continent. Mary K. Ford. 


On the Wilderness Trail 


[We reprint herewith, by permission, an episode from ‘‘ The Crossing, ’’* which conveys 
a vivid impression of the adventurous life of the period described in Mr. Churchill’s latest 
novel. The lad, David Ritchie, the hero of the story, is-making the journey across the 
mountains’ into Kentucky in company with his friends Tom McChesney and his youthful 
bride Polly Ann; the fourth member of the party being one Weldon, who seeks vengeance 
upon the Indians for the murder of his wife and child. They are within a short distance 
of the station commanded by young Colonel George Rogers Clark, when they are sur- 


prised by Indians.] 


Then a longing to kill seized me, a long- 
ing so strange and fierce that I could 
scarce be still. I know now that it comes 
in battle to all men, and with intensity to 
the hunted, and it explained to me more 
clearly wha. followed. I fairly prayed for 
the sight of a painted form, and time after 
time my fancy tricked me into the notion 
that Ihadone. AndevenasI searched the 
brambles at the top of the run a puff of smoke 
rose out of them, a bullet burying itself in 
the oots near Weldon, who fired in return. 
I say that I have some notion of what pos- 
sessed the man, for he was crazed with pas- 
sion at fighting the race which had so 
cruelly wronged him. Horror-struck, I 
saw him swing down from the bank, splash 
through the water with raised tomahawk 
*Tue Crossinc. By Winston Churchill. The 
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and gain the top of the run. In less time 
than it takes me to write these words he 
had dragged a hideous, naked warrior out 
of the branches, and with an avalanche of 
crumbling earth they slid into the waters 
of the creek. Polly Ann and I stared trans- 
fixed at the fearful fight that followed, nor 
can I give any adequate description of it. 
Weldon had struck through the brambles, 
but the savage had taken the blow on his 
gun-barrel, and broken the handle of the 
tomahawk, and it was man to man as they 
rolled in the shallow water, locked in a death 
embrace. Neither might reach for his 
knife, neither was able to hold the other 
down. Weldon’s curses surcharged with 
hatred, the Indian straining silently, save 
for a gasp or a guttural note, the white a 
bearded madman, the savage a devil with 
a glistening, paint-streaked body, his fea- 
tures now agonized as his muscles strained 
and cracked, now lighted with a diabolical 
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joy. But the pent-up rage of months gave 
the white man strength. 

Polly Ann and I were powerless for fear 
of shooting Weldon, and gazed absorbed 
at the fiendish scene with eyes not to be 
withdrawn. The tree-trunk shook. A 
long, bronze arm reached out from above, 
and a painted face glowered at us from the 
very roots where Weldon had lain. That 
moment I took to be my last, and in it I 
seemed to taste all eternity. I heard but 
faintly a noise beyond. It was the shock 
of the heavy Indian falling on Polly Ann 
and me as we cowered under the trunk, and 
even then there was an instant that we 
stood gazing at him as at a worm writhing 
in the clay. It was she who fired the pistol 
and made the great hole in his head, and so 
he twitched and died. After that a con- 
fusion of shots, war-whoops, a vision of two 
naked forms flying from tree to tree toward 
the cane, and then—God be praised—Tom’s 
voice shouting: 

“Polly Ann! Polly Ann!” 

Before she had reached the top of the 
bank Tom had her in his arms, and a dozen 
tall gray figures leaped the six feet into the 
stream and stopped. My own eyes turned 
with theirs to see the body of poor Weldon 
lying face downward in the water. But 
beyond it a tragedy awaited me. Defiant, 
immovable, save for the heaving of his 
naked chest, the savage who had killed 
him stood erect, with folded arms, facing us. 
The smoke cleared away from a gleaming 
rifle-barrel, and the brave staggered and 
fell, and died as silent as he stood, his 
feathers making ripples in the stream. It 
was cold-blooded, if you like, but war in 
those days was to the death, and knew no 
mercy. The tall backwoodsman who had 

‘shot him waded across the stream, and in 
the twinkling of an eye seized the scalp- 
lock and ran it round with his knife, holding 
up the bleeding trophy with a shout. Stag- 
gering to my feet, I stretched myself, but 
I had been cramped so long that I tottered 
and would have fallen had not Tom’s hand 
steadied me. 

““Davy!”’ he cried. ‘‘Thank God, little 
Davy! the varmints didn’t get ye!” 


““And you Tom?” I answered, looking 
up at him, bewildered with happiness. 

““They was nearer than I suspicioned 
when I went off,’’ he said, and looked at me 
curiously. 


‘*Drat the little devil,’”’ he said, 





affectionately, and his voice trembled, “he 
took care of Polly Ann, I’ll warrant.” 

He carried me to the top of the bank, 
where we were surrounded by the whole 
band of backwoodsmen. 

‘ That he did,” cried Polly Ann, ‘‘and 
fetched a redskin yonder as clean as you 
could have done it, Tom,” 

“The little deevil!’’ exclaimed Tom again. 

I looked up, burning with this praise 
from Tom (for I had never thought of 
praise nor of anything save his happiness 
and Polly Ann’s). I looked up, and my 
eyes were caught and held with a strange 
fascination by fearless blue ones that gazed 
down into them. I give you but a poor 
description of the owner of these blue eyes, 
for personal magnetism springs not from 
one feature or another. He was a young 
man—perhaps five and twenty, as I now 
know age—woodsman-clad, square-built, 
sun-reddened. His hair might have been 
orange in one light and sand-colored in an- 
other. With a boy’s sense of such things I 
knew that the other woodsmen were waiting 
for him to speak, for they glanced at him 
expectantly. 

“You had a near call, McChesney,” said 
he, at length; ‘fortunate for you we were 
after this band—shot some of it to pieces 
yesterday morning.”” He paused, looking 
at Tom with that quality of tribute which 
comes naturally to a leader of men. ‘By 
God,” he said, “‘I didn’t think you'd try 
+s.” 

““My word is good, Colonel Clark,” an- 
swered Tom, sirnply. 

Young Colonel Clark glanced at the lithe 
figure of Polly Ann. He seemed a man of 
few words, for he did not add to his praise 
of Tom’s achievement by complimenting 
her as Captain Sevier had done. In fact, 
he said nothing more, but leaped down the 
bank and strode into the water where the 
body of Weldon lay, and dragged it out 
himself. We gathered around it silently, 
and two great tears rolled down Polly Ann’s 
cheeks, as she parted the hair with tender- 
ness, and loosened the clenched hands. 
Nor did any of the tall woodsmen speak. 
Poor Weldon! The tragedy of his life and 
death was the tragedy of Kentucky herself. 
They buried him by the waterside, where 
he had fallen. 

But there was little time for mourning 
on the border. The burial finished, the 
Kentuckians splashed across the creek, and 
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one of them, stooping with a shout at the 
mouth of the run, lifted out of the brambles 
a painted body with drooping head and 
feathers trailing. 

‘““Ay, Mac,” he 
for ye.”’ 

“It’s Davy’s, exclaimed Polly Ann 
from the top of the bank; ‘‘ Davy shot that 
one.”’ 

‘Hooray for Davy,”’ cried a huge, strap- 
ping backwoodsman who stood beside her, 
and the others laughingly took up the shout. 
‘Hooray for Davy. Bring him _ over, 
Cowan.” The giant threw me on his 
shoulder as though I had been a fox, leaped 
down, and took the stream in two strides. 
I little thought how often he was to carry 
me in days to come, but I felt a great awe 
at the strength of him, and I stared into 
his rough features and his veined and 
weathered skin. He stood me down beside 
the Indian’s body, smiled as he slipped my 
hunting knife from my belt, and _ said, 
‘*Now, Davy, take the sculp.” 

Nothing loath, I seized the Indian by the 
long scalp-lock, while my big friend guided 
my hand, and amid laughter and cheers I 
cut off my first trophy of war. Nor did I 
have any other feeling than fierce hatred 
of the race which had killed my father. 

Those who have known armies in their 
discipline will find it difficult to understand 
the leadership of the border. Such leader- 
ship was granted only to those whose force 
and individuality compelled men to obey 
them. I had my first glimpse of it that 
day. This Colonel Clark to whom Tom 
delivered Mr. Robertson’s letter, was per- 
chance the youngest man in the company 
that had rescued us, saving only a slim lad 
of seventeen, whom I noticed and envied, 
and whose name was James Ray. Colonel 
Clark, so I was told by my friend Cowan, 
held that title in Kentucky by reason of his 
prowess. 

Clark had been standing quietly on the 
bank while I had scalped my first redskin. 
Then he called Tom McChesney to him, and 
questioned him closely about our journey, 
the signs we had seen, and, finally, the news 
in the Wautauga settlements. While this 
was going on the others gathered round 
them. 

“What now?” asked Cowan, when he 
had finished. 

‘‘Back to Harrodstown,’’ answered the 
Colonel, shortly. 


cried, ‘“‘here’s a sculp 


There was a brief silence, followed by a 
hoarse murmur from a thick-set man at the 
edge of the crowd, who shouldered his way 
to the centre of it. 

‘We set out to hunt a fight, and my pluck 
is to clean up. We ain’t finished ’em yet.” 

The man had a deep coarse voice, that 
was a piece with his roughness. 

‘“‘T reckon this band ain’t a-goin to harry 
the station any more, McGary,” cried 
Cowan. 

‘‘By Job, what did we come out for? 
Who'll take the trail with me?”’ 

There were some who answered him, and 
straightway they began to quarrel among 
themselves, filling the woods with a babel 
of voices. While I stood listening to these 
disputes with a boy’s awe of a man’s quarrel, 
what was my astonishment to feel a hand 
on my shoulder. It was Colonel Clark’s, 
and he was not paying the least attention 
to the dispute. 

“Davy,” said he, ‘‘you look as if yor 
could make a fire.”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ I answered, gasping. 

‘“Well,”’ said he, ‘‘make one.” 

I lighted a piece of punk with the tim, 
and, wrapping it up in some dry brush, 
soon had a blaze started. Looking up, 
I caught his eye on me again. 

‘*Mrs. McChesney,”’ said Colonel Clark 
to Polly Ann, ‘‘you look as if you could 
make johnny-cake. Have you any meal?” 

‘*That I have,” cried Polly Ann, ‘‘though 
it’s fair moldy. Davy, run and fetch it.” 

I ran to the pack on the sorrel mare. 
When I returned Mr. Clark said: 

‘That seems a handy boy, Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney.”’ 

“Handy!” cried Polly Ann, “I reckon 
he’s more than handy. Didn’t he save my 
life on our way out here?” 

‘‘And how was that?”’ said the Colonel. 

“Run and fetch some water, Davy,” 
said Polly Ann, and straightway launched 
forth into a vivid description of my ex- 
ploits, as she mixed the meal. Nay, she 
went so far as to tell how she came by me. 
The young Colonel listened gravely, though 
with a gleam now and then in his blue 
eyes. Leaning on his long rifle, he paid no 
manner of attention to the angry voices 
near by—which conduct to me was little 
short of the marvellous. 

‘‘Now, Davy,”’ said he, at length, ‘the 
rest of your history.” 

‘*There is little of it, sir,’ I answered. I 
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was born in the Kadkin country, lived 
alone with my father, who was a Scotch- 
man. He hated a man named Cameron, 
took me to Charlestown, and left me with 
some kin of his who had a place called Tem- 
ple Bow, and went off to fight Cameron and 
the Cherokees.’”” There I gulped. ‘“‘He 
was killed at Cherokee Ford, and—and I 
ran away from Temple Bow, and found 
Polly Ann.”’ 

This time I caught something of surprise 
on the Colonel’s face. 

“By thunder, Davy,”’ said he, ‘‘but you 
have a clean gift for brief narrative. Where 
did you learn it?”’ 

‘““My father was a gentleman once, and 
taught me to speak and read,’ I answered, 
as I brought a flat piece of limestone for 
Polly Ann’s baking. 

“And what would you like best to be 
when you grow up, Davy?” he asked. 

“Six feet,’ said I, so promptly that he 
laughed. 

“Faith,” said Polly Ann, looking at me 
comically, ‘‘he may be many things, but 
I’ll warrant he’ll never be that.” 

I have often thought since that young 
Mr. Clark showed much of the wisdom of 
the famous king of Israel on that day. 
Polly Ann cooked a piece of a deer which 


one of the woodsmen had with him, and 
the quarrel died of itself when we sat down 
to this and the johnny-cake. By noon we 
had taken up the trace for Harrodstown, 
marching with scouts ahead and behind. 
Mr. Clark walked mostly alone, seemingly 
wrapped in thought. 

It must have been the next afternoon, 
about four, that the rough stockade of 
Harrodstown greeted our eyes as we stole 
cautiously to the edge of the forest. And 
the sight of no roofs and spires could have 
been more welcome than that of these 
logs and cabins, broiling in the midsummer 
sun. At a little distance from the fort, a 
silent testimony of siege, the stumpy, 
cleared fields were overgrown with weeds, 
tall, and rank. Nearer the stockade, a 
more orderly growth met the eye. It was 
young James Ray, whom Colonel Clark 
singled to creep with our message to the 
gates. At six, when the smoke was rising 
from the stone chimneys behind the pali- 
sades, Ray came back to say that all was 
well. Then we went forward quickly, hands 
waved a welcome above the logs, the great 
wooden gates swung open, and at last we 
had reached the haven for which we had 
suffered so much. 

And so we came to Kaintuckee. 
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Mrs. Stetson’s Revolutionized Home 


From time to time Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman writes a book on some subject 
especially interesting to women, which she 
treats with an originality of thought and a 
felicity of expression which commands at- 
tention, though it may not convince. In 
her latest book, ‘‘ The Home,’’* she advances 
ideas that to many will seem absolutely de- 
structive of that institution, but a close 
examination of her statements will reveal 
much that is true, even if it be unpalatable. 

The summing up of the book is this: ‘‘the 
home has not developed in proportion to our 
other institutions, and by its rudimentary 
condition it arrests development in other 
lines. Further, that the two main errors 
in the right adjustment of the home to our 


*THeE Home. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


present life are these: the maintenance of 
primitive industries in a modern industrial 
community, and the confinement of women 
to those industries and their limited area of 
expression. No word is said against the 
real home, the true family life; but it is 
claimed that much we consider essential to 
that home and family life is not only un- 
necessary, but positively injurious.” 

Mrs. Gilman points out that women were 
the original workers; that while the men 
were only warriors and hunters, the women 
were originating all industries. Then the 
men took them up, developed and systema- 
tized them into what is now the world’s 
commerce. The only industries that women 
have kept in their own hands, domestic 
science and the rearing of children, have re- 
mained in an almost stationary condition. 
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The reason of this is that working in the 
home is working by oneself, for oneself, and 
that the true way for civilized man to work 
is for society as a whole. 

Of the stultifying influence of the home 
upon the women who spend the greater part 
of their time there, the author cannot speak 
too strongly. The idea that home is the 
proper place for women, she traces back to 
the time when a woman was some man’s 
property and belonged to him as did his 
house and his animals. It is owing to this 
seclusion from contact with the world at 
large that a woman’s views are so much nar- 
rower than those of a man, that her stand- 
ard of honor is often so curiously low, and 
that she has a tendency to make a personal 
matter of anything that concerns her. All 
these faults are quickly rectified when women 
become accustomed to constant contact with 
the outside world, either at college or in 
business relations. 

The idea underlying the book is that while 
‘‘the home in its essential nature is pure 
good,”’ yet it is, after all, a human institu- 
tion, and as such open to criticism and im- 
provement. That much that is now con- 
sidered as essential to a happy home is, on 
the contrary, distinctly injurious to it, and 
that as many myths hang about the project 
as about the top of Mt. Olympus. Prom- 
inent among these myths is the popular one 
concerning the privacy of the home. ‘‘The 
home does provide some privacy for the 
family asalump, but . . there is 
no privacy for the individual.’”’ In particu- 
lar, the mother in a home has absolutely no 
privacy, the children very little. Another 
fabulous ilea about the home is that of a 
woman's touch making all beautiful. Asa 
matter of fact the author declares that the 
domestic woman has little or no sense of 
beauty in either home decoration or dress, 
and that whatever happens at the moment 
to be the fashion is what she will prefer. 
But, perhaps, the greatest delusions, fondly 
cherished in connection with the home, are 
those pertaining to the ‘‘sacredness of 
maternity,’”’ and the belief that because a 
woman has brought children into the world 
she is, by that act, titted to take care of them. 
Mrs. Gilman denies that there is anything 
sacred in mere reproduction, a function 
which is common in the whole animal king- 
dom, and as to maternal instinct teaching a 
woman anything about the proper way to 
rear children she instances the hen, sitting 
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contentedly on a basket of china eggs, as an 
example of what the maternal instinct 
amounts to, when unaccompanied by in- 
telligence. 

As a remedy for much of this Mrs.Gilman 
proposes a general simplifying of domestic 
life, with something in the nature of co- 
operative kitchens and nurseries managed 
by trained experts, and suggests that every 
woman should be furnished with a wage- 
earning profession or trade. Thus, with 
daily living simplified and the family income 
augmented, the cares of life would bear less 
heavily on the head of the family and there 
would be more peace and happiness in the 
home. 

Among the many failures laid to the 
credit of the home as it is the author places 
the fact that no houses are built for the 
children who, she says, are the real founders 
ofthe home. Ifahome hasa sunny nursery 
for them that is considered enough. Chil- 
dren may be the founders of homes, but 
there are many homes without them, and, 
when we consider what the American child 
too often is, their estate may be the more 
gracious. Nor do we see why the whole 
house should be arranged to suit their con- 
venience; grown people have some rights, 
even in the ideal home. Another fault 
found with our domestic conditions is, that 
so far from home giving us all that is neces- 
sary for rest and refreshment, the first step 
taken by man or woman for enjoyment or 
recuperation, is toleavehome. Perhaps this 
may be because tired human nature needs 
a change occasionally, but the author has 
apparently overlooked this explanation. 

Much that Mrs. Gilman says is true, and 
all of it worthy of consideration, but her 
remedies for existing evils are more or less 
open to question. The fact that the home 
has continued to be an individual institution 
instead of a general one, may mean that 
there is some inherent reason for this state 
of things instead of its being an inherited 
evil. Most women would prefer to take care 
of their own babies to deputing that office 
to a trained nurse and going to an office for 
eight hours of the day, and the love of home 
seems so ingrained in the sex that most of 
them contrive to impart something of a 
home look and feeling to the poorest hall- 
bedroom they may chance to occupy. 

As to women going into regular business 
and professions and competing with men, it 
seems almost an impossibility. The rush is 
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so great, the struggle so keen, that it takes 
all of a man’s strength to keep up; how is a 
woman to do so, subject as she istocountless 
slight ailments which lay her up fora day at 
atime? Even in Mrs. Gilman’s revolution- 
ized scheme of things a woman has to bear 
her own children, and the profession or busi- 
ness will be hard to find that permits a wo- 
man to drop out of it for six months and 
return to take things up just where she left 
them. 

Mrs. Gilman’s books are original, clever, 


well written, and stimulating to the women 
who read them. She places an unerring 
finger on many weak spots in our civilization 
and points out the absurdity of much that 
has hitherto been considered essential. But 
in suggestions as to a remedy for this state 
of things she does not seem practical. It is 
to be feared that her success will be that of 
St. Anthony who preached to the fishes: 
‘*Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way.” 
Mary K. Ford. 


Women’s Clubs and Probation Officers 


Years ago someone said that what the 
world needed was mothering. As one 
considers the work of the Juvenile Courts 
and the probation officers it would seem as 
if the waifs and strays, the neglected and 
the good gone wrong in the world of child- 
hood, at least, are being mothered. 

Eight years ago the writer was shocked 
by the story told by a settlement worker in 
a small manufacturing city of a little girl of 
eight, a member of one of the clubs con- 
nected with the settlement, who was found 
in a cell with ten women arrested for drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct. The child 
had been in this cell nine days. The charge 
against her was the stealing of an apple from 
the corner grocer. The mother, a hard- 
working, ignorant woman, had not made 
any appeal to friends to rescue the child, 
either fright or pride making her timid. 
The visit of a settlement worker to inquire 
why the child had not been to the club 
brought to light what had occurred. An 
investigation to discover why this child 
had been exposed morally, as she had been, 
while still innocent in the eyes of the law, 
revealed that there was absolutely no other 
provision made for either delinquent or de- 
pendent children than the public court and 
a common cell; there was no provision made 
for discrimination; that the warden was 
paid by the meal for all meals furnished to 
those under his care. The more people in 
jail the larger his income. From that day 
the war was waged in the interest of the 
children. Led by the settlement, the wo- 
men’s clubs and the women’s organizations 
in the churches combined to secure a chil- 
dren’s court and a woman probation officer 
to have care of the children awaiting the 
trial or decision of the court. A month ago 
the children’s court was opened in that 


city, and little children brought before the 
court, instead of being branded as criminals 
for petty offenses, are, as a rule, returned 
to homes under the watchful oversight of 
women probation officers who take a warm 
personal interest in them and their families. 

It is interesting to read the history of 
this movement. As far as it has gone in 
this country, every community has been 
moved to activity by the individual case— 
some child suddenly brought into promi- 
nence through a violation of the law, and the 
revelation that the law did not provide for 
this special child the care which its present 
needs and future welfare demanded. 

The evolution in Philadelphia is, per- 
haps, as interesting as that in any city, not 
only as showing the results of the effort to 
better the condition of children brought 
into the courts, but as showing the masterly 
way the women of Philadelphia worked to 
secure just treatment for the children. 

The entire country is indebted to the 
Committee on Juvenile Courts and proba- 
tion officers of the New Century Club, under 
the able leadership of Mrs. Hannah Kent 
Schoff. Mrs. Schoff met the needs:of the 
children by applying the principles of the 
Golden Rule broadly. A little girl was im- 
prisoned for setting fire to a house, giving as 
her reason that she wanted to see the fire 
burn and the horses run. To quote from 
Mrs. Schoff’s able paper in ‘‘ Charities’’: 

‘‘Branded as a criminal, sentenced tothe 
companionship of girls guilty of crimes of 
far greater menace to her character, what 
hope did the future hold for her? The in- 
justice of the poor child’s treatment led me 
to the determination to rescue her, if possi- 
ble, and to do for her what I would wish 
someone to do for my own little girl were 
she in a similar position, as she might have 
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been if she had been motherless and friend- 
less at such a tender age. An interview 
with the judge, and an appeal to be per- 
mitted to place the child in a good home 
that I had secured for her, resulted in his 
granting the request; and now, after five 
years, she is as sweet, attractive and good a 
child as can be found anywhere.” 

To Mrs. Schoff’s protest as to the treat- 
ment accorded the child, the judge re- 
sponded that he had no choice but to send 
her to the Reformatory, and she was not 
wanted there because of the character of 
her offense. That was in 1899. Mrs. 
Schoff began her investigation as to the 
treatment of children subjected to the care 
of the courts in 1899. In October of that 
year, the New Century Club asked Mrs 
Schoff to form a committee from its mem- 
bers to assist her in this work, and to use a 
room in the club building as a center. Mrs. 
Schoff accepted the offer on the condition 
that the club would not stop with in- 
vestigation, but that it would endorse a 
suitable system of child-caring in Pennsyl- 
vania. The conditions were accepted, and 
the committee went to work. A compila- 
tion of the statutes of all the States con- 
cerning defective, dependent and delin- 
quent children was made, and through the 
liberality of the club was printed and may 
be bought. 

The Bar Association gave every assist- 
ance to this work, and in October the 
drafting of a bill following the lines of the 
Juvenile Court and the Probation System 
of Illinois was decided upon as_ best 
meeting the needs of Pennsylvania. This 
bill, passed in 1901, was declared unconstitu- 
tional early in 1903, but before this decision 
was given the committee had secured able 
lawyers to draft new bills to meet its de- 
fects, and the new bills were passed almost 
as soon as the old .law was declared uncon- 
stitutional. In May, 1903, the Juvenile 
Court and Probation System was re-es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania. There are ten 
probation officers in Philadelphia, all women, 
each responsible in her own district. These 
officers are paid by clubs, settlements, 
churches, associations and _ individuals, 
whose contributions are sent to and dis- 
bursed by the New Century Club Committee 
or Juvenile Courts and probation officers, 
who recommend for appointment all women 
probation officers appointed by the courts. 
The conditions under which children await- 


ing trial were confined were not satisfactory, 
so the committee have secured a house with 
a resident probation officer in charge where 
children awaiting trial will be detained. 
All examinations of the children are at- 
tended by this officer. Nor is this the full 
measure of the work of this committee. 
With the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
a crusade was begun which has borne fruit 
in the opening of the Juvenile Courts, and 
the establishing of probation officers in 
many of the smaller cities of the State. In 
Illinois the beginning of the work was due 
to the interest of one woman in one child 
whom she believed the law treated unjustly. 
A visit to the county jail in Chicago re- 
vealed one hundred children herded in with 
prisoners of all classes. The Woman’s Club 
joined with Mrs. Dennison F. Groves in the 
work of rescuing the children thrown into 
the criminal courts, with the result that in 
1899 the Juvenile Court with the probation 
officers became a part of the judicial sys- 
tem of the State. Naturally this success 
stimulated the women to greater activity. 
Public sentiment was thoroughly aroused, 
and the people who thought their whole 
duty accomplished if the child were cared 
for after conviction, now demand the care 
of the children to prevent the stigma of 
criminality. 

Julius M. Mayer, Justice of the Court of 
Special Sessions of New York, classifies the 
children brought under the care of the Ju- 
venile Courts as: 

(1) Mischievous children. 

(2) Children who commit crimes because 
of temptation. 

(3) Children who commit crimes because 
of environment and bad associations. 

(4) Children who commit crimes because 
of parental neglect or incompetency. 

(5) Children with what may be called 
criminal tendencies. 

(6) Children who are runaways and va- 
grants. 

(7) Disorderly and ungovernable children. 

(8) Children who are neglected or abused 
by their parents. 

The classification is the most convincing 
evidence of the need of mothering. One 
day last month a group of boys, the eldest 
thirteen, were found pitching pennies not 
far from a public school in New York. 
When spoken to, all but the eldest ran 
away. He looked up to the questioner with 
an expression of surprise rather than of anger, 
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as though personal interest were an un- 
known quantity in his life. He responded 
quietly to questions about his school ex- 
perience, and walked willingly to a school 
some distance away. He was a pupil in 
one of the upper grades and had a good 
record. He had been absent one day in 
February, one in March, and one in April, 
but in that length of time he had not ap- 
peared at his home more than one night in 
the week. His father and mother were in 
Italy. He had come to this country with 
his grandmother, and apparently followed 
his own inclinations as to which of two 
uncles’ homes he called home. Neither 
wanted the boy; both accused him of being 
aliarandathief. Newclothes were bought 
for him, arrangements were made for him 
to have a daily bath on his way to school. 
He promised to go home every night for a 
week. He kept his promise about the 
baths, but during the week he slept in hall- 
ways and wagons, got food no one knows 
how, was studious and well behaved for five 
days in school, then disappeared. He was 
found pitching pennies, dirty, discouraged, 
contradicting every statement of his rela- 


tives, except that he had kept away from 
them. He wanted to see his mother, but 
did not want to go back to Italy. Without 
protest, with the quiet confidence of a child, 
he went to the rooms of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, to appear 
in the Children’s Court as their ward for a 


decision as to his future care. A boy like 
that, homeless, entirely free to follow his 
own will, who attends school regularly, has 
in him-the elements of goodness that make 
for true manhood. For three years that 
child had cared for himself. One is almost 
sure that it is his refusal to become a slave 
that has made him homeless. Two years 
ago there would have been difficulty in car- 
ing for this boy. To-day it is not necessary 
that he should become a criminal in order 
to command the interest of the municipal- 
ity. He is a ward of the city, given into 
the guardianship of the Children’s Court 


Two Studies 


“Isn’t it enough for you to know that I 
hate it?”’ 

He turned to close the door behind them; 
then he walked toward her and sat down. 
‘ What is it that you hate?” he asked, 
gently. 
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and the probation officers, his best in- 
terests being the aim and end of every de- 
cision affecting him. 

The Woman’s Clubs in Brooklyn two 
years ago appointed a committee to consider 
the question of the selection and support 
of a woman to serve as probation officer. 
This committee has succeeded in having 
the laws of 1901 and 1903 amended, giving 
the discretionary power to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment to pay sal- 
aries to the women probation officers not 
assigned from other branches of the public 
service. This has not been the policy in 
other communities, because it has been the 
consensus of opinion that the payment of a 
salary from the public treasury to these offi- 
cers would bring them within a sphere of po- 
litical influence, a perfectly fatal result to 
the aim and intention of the work. It is 
very doubtful whether there will ever be 
money enough in the treasury of any city 
to pay the number of women probation 
officers necessary to look after the needs of 
the children brought into the children’s 
courts, even if it is wise to have them paid 
public officials. The field of service open 
to women having fitness and leisure to do 
probation work is almost unlimited. It is 
interesting to find that the Hebrews and 
Roman Catholics far exceed the Protestants 
in their organization to secure representa- 
tives in the courts to care for the children. 
These officers can only be appointed by the 
judges. Their appointment gives them po- 
sition and dignity in the courts, and au- 
thority in the homes where often more 
people than the child, officially under their 
care, need encouragement and direction; 
it is often not only a child saved but a home 
saved through the efforts of the woman pro- 
bation officer. 

In about fifteen States juvenile courts and 
the probation system for juvenile offenders 
have been established, the result of the 
public sentiment in almost every State due 
to the agitation of the subject in the woman’s 
clubs. Lillian W. Betts. 


of Divorce 


She had made a desperate effort to rally 
her routed argument. 

“T can’t bear to hear you speak as if— 
as if—our marriage—were like the other 
kind—the wrong kind. When I heard you 
there, the other afternoon, before all those 
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inquisitive, gossiping people, proclaiming 
that husbands and wives had a right to leave 
each other whenever they were tired—or 
had seen someone else——’’ 

Westall sat motionless, his eyes fixed on 
a pattern of the carpet. 

“You have ceased to take this view then?” 
he said, as she broke off. ‘You no longer 
believe that husbands and wives are justi- 
fied in separating—under such conditions?”’ 

“Under such conditions?”* she stammered. 
“Yes—I still believe that—but how can we 
judge for others? What can we know of 
the circumstances——?”’ 

He interrupted her. ‘‘I thought it was a 
fundamental article of our creed that the 
special circumstances produced by marriage 
were not to interfere with the full assertion 
of individual liberty.’’ He paused a mo- 
ment. ‘I thought that was your reason for 
leaving Arment.”’ 

She flushed to the forehead. It was not 
like him to give a personal turn to the argu- 
ment. 

“It was my reason,”’ she said simply. 

‘“‘ Well, then—why do you refuse to recog- 
nize its validity now?” 

“I don’t—I don’t—I only say that one 
can’t judge for others.”’ 

He made an impatient movement. ‘‘ This 
is mere hair-splitting. What youmean isthat 
the doctrine having served your purpose 
when you needed it, you now repudiate it.”’ 

‘““Well,’’ she exclaimed, flushing again, 
“‘whatif Ido? What does it matter to us?” 

Westall rose from his chair. He was ex- 
cessively pale, and stood before his wife 
with something of the formality of a 
stranger. 

“It matters to me,” he said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ because I do not repudiate it.”’ 

**‘Well——?”” 

*‘And because I had intended to invoke 
it as——”’ 

He paused and drew his breath deeply. 
She sat silent, almost deafened by her 
heart beats. 

‘‘—_. as a complete justification of the 
course I am about to take.’ Julia re- 
mained motionless. ‘‘ What course is that?” 
she asked. 

He cleared his throat. ‘‘I mean to claim 
the fulfilment of your promise, your 
part of our mutual agreement to set each 
other free if one or the other should wish 
to be released.” 

This scene is the keynote of Mrs. Whar- 





ton’s powerful story, ‘‘The Reckoning,” in 
her new book of short stories,* and it is not 
the only one of the nine which turnson the 
divorce question. Mrs. Wharton is a writer 
who takes up emotional problems in a purely 
intellectual way. She does not thrill, but 
she convinces. The intellectual ugliness of 
divorce, so to speak, has never been shown 
more clearly than in ‘‘The Reckoning”’ 
and ‘“‘The Other Two,’ in one of which 
the man suffers, in the other the woman, but 
in neither of which the man nor the woman 
remains in the reader’s mind so much as the 
situation logically resulting from divorce. 
Who that reads ‘‘The Other Two”’ is likely 
to forget the grotesque episode at the tea- 
table of Alice Waythorn, or the grim irony 
with which Waythorn ‘‘compared himself 
to a member of a syndicate. He held so 
many shares in his wife’s personality, and 
his predecessors were his partners in the 
business. He even tried to trace 
the source of his obligations, to discrimi- 
nate between the influences which had com- 
bined to produce his domestic happiness; 
he perceived that Haskett’s commonness 
had made Alice worship good breeding, 
while Varik’s liberal construction of the 
marriage bond had taught her to value the 
conjugal Virtues; so that he was directly 
indebted to his predecessors for the devotion 
which made his life easy if not inspiring.” 
In neither story is there anything strained 
or unnatural—the absolute naturalness and 
inevitable probability of both situations are 
what seem ugliest of all. The meeting be- 
tween Arment and Julia, cruel and disagree- 
able down toits least detail, is yet profoundly 
in line with the logic of things. One feels, 
indeed, that these remarkable stories of 
Mrs. .Wharton’s—marvelous in their sure 
touch and artistic restraint, and so perfect 
in proportion and completeness that quota- 
tion is difficult—are only two out of hun- 
dreds that she could write. Yet we are not 
sure that we want her to write any more, 
because we feel we shall not be able to 
forget these, and they analyze relentlessly 
quite enough of moral ugliness to give the 
reader what the Scotch call a ‘“‘scunner’”’ 
against the ‘‘consecutive polygamy” of 
divorce nowadays. The subtle art of Mrs. 
Wharton points no moral—it draws life to 
the life, and lets the inwoven, inseparable 
moral point itself. Priscilla Leonard. 


* THE Descent oF Man. By Edith Wharion. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. $1.50. 
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Notable 


Poems 








The Altar of Righteousness 
[The larger space allotted to poetry in maga- 
zines is in marked contrast with the taste of a 
decade or so earlier. ‘‘Harper’s Monthly’’ for 
June contains a four-page poem by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne that has the melody of 
words for which he is noted, and that fine 
frenzy of thought that provokes and defies 
criticism. ] 
Light and night, whose clouds and glories 
change and mingle and divide, 
Veil the truth whereof they witness, show 
the truth of things they hide. 
Through the darkness and the splendor of 
the centuries loud or dumb, 
Shines and wanes and shines the spirit, lit 
with love of life to come. 
Man, the soul made flesh, that knows not 
death from life, and fain would know, 
Sees the face of time change color as its 
tides recoil and flow. 
All his hope and fear and faith and doubt, 
if aught at all they be, 
Live the life of clouds and sunbeams, born 
of heaven, or earth, or sea: 
All are buoyed and blown and brightened, 
by their hour’s evasive breath: 
All subside and quail and darken when 
their hour is done to death. 
Yet, ere faith, a wandering water, froze 
and curdled into creeds, 
Earth, elate as heaven, adored the light 
that quickens dreams to deeds. 


* * * * * * * * 


Then, soft as the dews of night, 
As the star of the sun dawn bright, 
As the heart of the sea’s hymn deep, 
And sweet as the balm of sleep, 
Arose on the world a light 
Too pure for the skies to keep. 
With music sweeter and stranger than 
heaven had heard 
When the dark East thrilled with light from 
a Saviour’s word 
And a God grew man to endure as a man 
and abide 
The dawn of the will of the Lord of the 
loud world’s tide. 
Whom thunders utter, and tempest and 
darkness hide, 
With larger light than flamed from the peak 
whereon 


Prometheus, bound as the sun to the world’s 
wheel, shone, 
A presence passed and abode but on earth 


a span, 
And love’s own light as a river before him 
ran, 
And the name of God for a while upon earth 
was man. 
* * * * * * * * 


Christ the man lives yet, remembered of 
man as dreams that leave 

Light in eyes that wake and know not if 
memory bid them grieve. 

Fire sublime a lightning shines, and exults 
in thunder yet, 

Where the battle wields the name and the 
sword of Mahomet. 

Far above all wars and gospels, all ebb and 
flow of time, 

Lives the soul that speaks in silence, and 
makes mute earth sublime. 

Still for her, though years and ages be 
blinded and bedinned, 

Mazed with lightnings, crazed with thun- 
ders, life ride and guides the wind. 
Death may live, or death may die, and 

the truth be light or night. 
Not for gain of heaven may man put away 
the rule of night. 


Bizarrerie...... Edgar Faweett...... Lippincott’s 


Dear love, I dreamed a dream of you last 
night; 
I dreamed with pangs of pain that you 
had died, 
And that your beauteous ghost came wan- 
dering white 
Near the black Stygian side. 


Old Charon, with grim face like knotted 


wood, 
Paddling his cumbrous bark at Fate’s 
command, 
Paused by the murky margin where you 
stood, 


And toward you stretched his hand. 


Then presto! ere the obolus he sought 
Was paid for ferriage through those cav- 
erns dim, 
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The same delirious magic you have wrought 
On me you wrought on him. 


And Charon, by its mystic spells possessed, 
In place of that weird bargeman swift 
became 
The comeliest gallant and the courtliest 
That ever danced with dame! 


Then straightway all the dismal dusk with- 


drew, 
And o’er the old, rotted bark I watched 
unfurl 
Wide pennoned sails, of purple or damask 
hue, 


With decks like polished pearl. 


And soon you twain along a glittering 
stream, 
Were wafted by a springtide’s amorous 
breath— 
And this was how, in my fantastic dream, 
I saw Love conquer Death! 


WOON 3 ooss eosscunnce Rachel Annand Taylor 


Between the winds and the steadfast stars 
Are there no quiet ways 

Where the soul may swoon for evermore 
Through the dim pure nights and days? 


Where never a sound or a scent can float, 
Where never a dream can win 

Of the passion of tears and travail past, 
Of the love, and the pain, and sin? 


Life’s Tavern....Mary Burt Messer... . Atlantic 


In this old Tavern there are rooms so dear 

That I would linger here. 

I love these corners and familiar nooks 

Where I have sat with people and with 
books; 

The very imperfections and the scars 

About the walls and ceiling and the floor, 

The sagging of the windows and the door, 

The dinginess that mars 

The hearth and chimney, and the wood laid 
bare 

There on the old black chair. 

The dear dilapidation of the place 

By Rachel Annand Taylor. Fohn Lane, The 
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Bodley Head, London and New York. 





Smiles in my face, 

And I am loath to go. 

Here from the window is a glimpse of sea, 

Enough for me; 

And every evening, through the window 
bars, 

Peer in the friendly stars. 

—And yet I know 

That some day I must go, and close the 
door, 

And see the House no more. 


A Fall Crick View of the Earthquake.* 


I kin hump my back and take the rain, 
And I don’t keer how she pours; 

I kin keep kindo’ ca’m in a thunderstorm, 
No matter how loud she roars; 

I hain’t much skeered o’ the lightnin’ 
Ner I hain’t sich awful shakes 

Afeard o’ cyclones—but I don’t want none 
O’ yer dad-burned old earthquakes! 


As long as my legs keeps stiddy, 
And long as my head keeps plum’, 

And the buildin’ stays in the front lot, 
I still kin whistle, some/ 

But about the time the old clock 
Flops off’n the mantel-shelf, 

And the bureau skoots for the kitchen, 
I’m a-goin’ to skoot, myself! 


Plague-take! ef you keep me stabled 
While any earthquakes is around! 
I’m jist like the stock,—I’ll beller 
And break fer the open ground! 
And I ’low you'd be as nervous, 
And in jist about my fix, 
When your whole farm slides from under 
you, , 
And only the mortgage sticks! 


Now cars hain’t a-goin’ to kill you 
Ef you don’t drive ’crost the track; 
Crediters never’ll jerk you up 
Ef you go and pay em back; 
You can stand all moral and mundane 
storms 
Ef you'll on’y jist behave— 
But a’ EARTHQUAKE :—well, ef it wanted you 
It ’ud husk you out o’ yer grave! 


*His Pa’s Romance. Fames Whitcomb Riley. With 
tllustrations and portraits. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indian- 
apolis, 1903. 
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When a Man’s Widowed 





By Myra Helly 











{In our June number we printed a portrait of Miss Myra Kelly, whose stories of the East 
Side Yiddish settlements have brought her prominently into the literary field within a year. 
We are glad to be able to print in this number one of Miss Kelly’s stories, which, although 
necessarily abridged, is a fair example of her work. 

Isidore Diamantstein is the hero of this tale and is a type of the Yiddish urchin whom 
Miss Kelly had an opportunity to study at close range in her years of teaching on the East 
Side. Isidore has just been put back from an upper grade into the class of Miss Bailey, 
Room 18, and has at once shown alarming symptoms of illness.] 


But long before the eleven o’clock visit 
of the physician of the Board of Health, 
the illness of Isidore had reached its crisis. 
When Miss Bailey had established him in 
his new place he had seen nothing of his 
surroundings and had been quite deaf to 
the greetings, whether shy or jeering, with 
which the First Reader Class had wel- 
comed him. Left to his own devices, he 
had promptly laid his arms upon his desk 
and his head upon his arms. Five minutes 
passed. Ten minutes. Isidore’s brilliant 
head still rested on his folded arms and 
Teacher felt that she must make some effort 
to comfort his wordless misery. 

“Tsidore,”’ she began, bending over him, 
“‘you won’t have to stay here very long. 
You may go back to Miss Blake in a few 
days if you are good. So now, dear boy, 
cheer up!’’ But as she patted the shoulder 
nearest to her a long sigh quivered through 
the little body. 

‘*Now, don’t do that,’’ Miss Bailey urged. 
“Isidore, sit up nicely and let me look at 
you,’’ and, slipping her hand beneath the 
chin, she turned the face up to hers. 

She was prepared for tear-drenched eyes 
and trembling lips but she found neither. 
Isidore’s dark-lashed lids drooped heavily 
over his unseeing eyes, his head rolled 
loosely from side to side, and he began to 
slip, silently and unconsciously, to the floor. 

Teacher, in wild alarm, bore him to an 
open window and sent Patrick Brennan in 
flying search of the Principal. A great 
revulsion shook her whenever she looked 
at the blank little face, but she never guessed 
the truth. Patrick’s quest was short and 
the Principal’s first glance sufficient. 


ay tes from McClure’s Magazine for March. 
opyright, 1904, by the S. S. McClure Co. 





“Send for the janitor,”’ he commanded; 
and then, ‘‘ Miss Bailey, may I speak to you 
in the hall?”’ 

Teacher invested Morris Mogilewsky in 
the chair and the position of authority, sent 
Patrick for the janitor, and, strangely 
shaken, followed the Principal. 

‘What is it?’’ she asked, miserably, when 
the door was closed. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with that baby?”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ said the Principal, kindly, ‘if 
you were more experienced you would be 
less shocked than I fear you are going to 
be. The child is simply and most abomi- 
nably drunk.”’ 

‘*Drunk!”’ gasped Miss Bailey. ‘‘ Drunk! 
and not seven years old!”’ 

‘‘Drunk,’’ echoed the Principal. ‘‘ Poor 
little chap! Did Miss Blake tell you the 
history ?—The mother dead, the father away 
all day, no woman’s care. Of course, the 
end will be the reformatory, but I won- 
der if we can do anything before that is 
reached? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, it can’t be quite hopeless!’’ cried 
Miss Bailey. ‘‘ Please givehimtome. But 
I want to see that father.’’ 

*‘So you shall,’’ the Principal assured 
her.. ‘‘I shall send for him to-morrow to 
explain this. But he. will be entirely at 
sea. I have him here every two or three 
weeks about one or other of his children— 
there are two boys in the upper grades— 
and the poor devil never can explain. 
However, I shall let you know when he is 
here.”’ 

The morrow proved the Principal’s sur- 
mise to have been correct. Mr. Lazarus 
Diamantstein stood in helpless and hopeless 
misery before a court of inquiry comprising 
the Principal, Miss Bailey, the physician of 









































the Board of Health, a representative of the 
Gerry Society, a truant officer, the indignant 
janitor, and a policeman who had come to 
the school in reference to the florid language 


—— . + 
SPOS 


“HE AIN’T A BAD BOY. 


of his own small son, and, for scenic effect, 
was pressed into service. Mr. Diamantstein 
turned from one to another of these stern- 
eyed officials and to each in turn he made 
his unaltered plea: 

‘*Mine leetle Izzie was a goot leetle boy. 


He don’t never make like yousays. He ain’t 
a bad boy. He sure ain't. Ach! never!”’ 
‘Really, I don’t think he is,’’ Miss 


Bailey’s cool and quiet voice interposed, 
and in a moment the harassed father was 
at her side pleading, extenuating, fawning. 

“That young lady,’’ said the Principal, 
‘is your only hope. If Miss Bailey—”’ 
Mr. Diamantstein interpreted this as an in- 
troduction and bowed most wonderfully. 
“If Miss Bailey will keep Isidore in her 
class he may stay in the school. If not, 
this gentleman— By the way, Miss Bailey, 
is,he at school to-day?” 

“Oh, yes, and behaving beautifully. 
Ierhaps his father would care to see him. 
Will you come with me, Mr. Diamantstein?”’ 
Yearnings to see the cause of all this 
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trouble and sorrow were not very strong 
in the paternal bosom, but Mr. Diamantstein 
welcomed the opportunity to escape from 
officialdom and inquiry. 

As she led the way 
to Room 18, Teacher 
was again impressed 
by the furtive help- 
lessness of the man. 
Living in a land whose 
language was well-nigh 
unintelligible to him, 

» Tuled and judged by 
laws whose existence 
he could learn only by 
breaking them, driven 
out of one country, un- 
\\\, welcome in another, 

\\\ Mr. Diamantstein was, 
\\\ indeed, a wanderer and 

“ anoutcast. Some note 
of sympathy found its 
way into Miss Bailey’s 
efforts at conservation, 
and Mr. Diamantstein’s 
quick ear detected it. 
The vision of Isidore in 
his new surroundings, 
the pictures and flowers, 
the swinging canary and 
the plaster casts, im- 
pressed him mightily, 
while Miss Bailey’s evi- 
dent and sincere interest in his efforts to 
do what he could for his boys took him 
entirely by surprise. He admonished Isidore 
to superhuman efforts toward the reform- 
ation which might keep him in this beauti- 
ful room and under the care of its lady, 
and, as he was about to return to his neg- 
lected sewing-machine, he gave Miss Bailey 
all he had to give: 

‘Say, Teacher,’’ said he, with a wistful 
glance at his frail little son; ‘“‘say, you 
want to lick Issie? Well, you can.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you very much, Mr. Diamant- 
stein,’ returned Miss Bailey, while Isidore 
thus bestowed, wept aloud, and required 
instant soothing. ‘‘That’s very good of you, 
but I hope it won’t be necessary.”’ 

“Well,” said the father generously, ‘‘so 
you want lick, so you can lick.’’ Andso 
departed. 


* * * * * *£ K£ KF KK K KH KK K 


Nae See 


HE SURE AIN’T!”’ 


Gradually and carefully Teacher became 
slightly censorious and mildly didactic, and 
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slowly Isidore Diamantstein came to for- 
sake the paths of evil and to spend long 
afternoons in the serene and admiring com- 
panionship of Morris Mogilewsky, Patrick 
Brennan, and Nathan Spiderwitz. But 
when, early in December, he found a stranded 
comic valentine and presented it, blush- 
ingly, to Eva Gonorowsky, Miss Bailey felt 
that success was indeed most sweet. 


* * * * * *£* KF KE KF K KH KH HK 


Shortly after the incident of the valen- 
tine Mr. Diamantstein came to Room 18 
in radiant array. His frock coat was new 
and of a wondrous fashion, his tan shoes 
were of superlative length and sharpness 
of toe, both his coat and vest were open to 
the lowest button and turned back to give 
due prominence to the bright blue shirt be- 
neath. His hair shone in luxurious and 
oiled profusion, and in the collarless band 
of his shirt a chaste diamond stud, not much 
larger than a butter-plate, flashed and shim- 
mered through his curled black beard. It was 
luncheon time, and Teacher was at liberty. 

“Say, Missis Pailey,” he began, ‘‘what 
you think? I’m a loafer.” 

‘““Did you give up your position?’’ asked 
Miss Bailey, ‘‘or did you lose 
it? You can easily get another, 
I hope?”’ 

“You not understand,”’ cried 
the guest eagerly. ‘‘I was one 
great big loafer,’’ and he laid 
outstretched hands upon the blue 
bosom of his gala shirt; ‘‘one 
great big loafer man.”’ 

‘*No, I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand,’’ confessed Miss Bailey. 
“Tell me about it.’ 

“Vell, I was a vidder man,’ 
Mr. Diamantstein explained. 
‘“Mine vife she die. From long 
she die, und I’m a vidder man. 
But now I marry again, maybe, 
again. I ain’t no more a vidder 
man. I was a loafer on a beau- 
tiful yonge lady.” 

“Oh! you’re a lover, Mr. 
Diamantstein. Why, that’s the 
best news I’ve heard for ages! 
And your new wife will take 
care of the boys. Iam so glad!” 

““She’s a beautiful yonge lady,’’ the 
Lothario continued; ‘‘but easy scared! Oh, 
awful easy scared! So I don’t tell her 
nothings over those devil poys of mine.”’ 


’ 





and on, for the slip and the lip! 
that very week the airy castle of Mr. Dia- 





‘“‘Now, Mr. Diamantstein—’’ Teacher 
began admonishingly, but Diamantstein 
interrupted. 


“T tells her like this: ‘Say, ain’t it nice? 
I got three leetle poys—awful nice leetle 
poys—no one ain’t never seen. no better 
lettle poys. Und she says she won’t marry 
mit me. Ain’t I tell you how she’s easy 
scared? But I tells her all the time how 
mine leetle poys is goot, how they makes 
for her the work und the dinner und the 
beds. Und now she says she will marry 
mit me und I’m a loafer on a beautiful yonge 
up-town lady.”’ 

The wild gesticulations of Mr. Diamant- 
stein during this account of his courtship 
and of his triumphant conclusion were won- 
derful to see. He stopped now, glowing 
and panting, and Teacher noticed, for the 
first time, that he was still a young man, 
and that there was some shadow of excuse 
for the reckless course of the ‘beautiful 
yonge up-town lady.”’ 

“‘Mr. Diamantstein,’’ she said heartily, 
‘‘I wish you joy. I’m sure you deserve it, 
and I hope the young lady will be as good 
as she is beautiful. Bring her to see me 
some day, won’t you?”’ 





‘““HE FOUND A STRANDED COMIC VALENTINE AND PRESENTED 
IT, BLUSHINGLY, TO EVA GONOROWSKY ”’ 


“Sure,’’ said Mr. Diamantstein politely. 
But ah, for the plans of mice and men! 
Within 
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mantstein’s hopes was shaken to its founda- 
tion. The cause was, of course, ‘them 
devil poys.”’ Julius and Nathan Diamant- 
stein were convicted of having stolen and 
offered for sale books, pencils, and paper, 
the property of the Board of Education. 
Isidore had acted as agent and was con- 
demned as an accomplice. The father was 
sent for and the trio was expelled. 

Time passed and Isidore’s place in Miss 


New 


““SHE’S A BEAUTIFUL YONGE LADY, BUT 
EASY SCARED ”’ 


Bailey’s kingdom was taken by another 
American citizen in the making, and the in- 
cident seemed closed. 

On an afternoon in the first week of Feb- 
ruary, Miss Bailey, Nathan Spiderwitz? and 
Morris Mogilewsky were busily putting Room 
18 to rights, when a small boy, in an elaborate 


sailor costume, appeared before them. He 
was spotlessly clean and the handkerchief 
in the pocket of his blouse was dazzling in 
its white abundance. Upon his brow, soap- 
polished until it shone, there lay two smooth 
and sticky curves of auburn hair, and on 
his face there played a smile of happy rec- 
ognition and repressed pride. 


Miss Bailey and her ministers stood at 
gaze until the new comer, with a glad cry 
of ‘‘ Teacher, oh, mine Teacher,’’ threw him- 
self upon the lady, and then surprise gave 
place to joy. 

‘Isidore, my dear boy; I’m so glad to 
see you! And how beautiful you look!”’ 
cried Teacher. 

‘‘Beautiful and stylish,’’ said Morris 
generously. ‘‘Sinkers on the necks und 
sleeves is stylish for poys,”’ and he gazed 
longingly at the neatly embroidered anchors 
which adorned the sailor suit. 

“Oh, yes; . suits mit sinkers is awful 
stylish. They could to cost three dollars. 
I seen ’em on Grand Street,’’ said Nathan, 
and Isidore’s heart beat beneath'the “‘sinker”’ 
on his breast. 

When the first transports of joy over the 
reunion had abated, Isidore explained his 
presence and his appearance. 

‘“‘My mamma,” he began proudly, ‘‘she 
sets by the Principal’s side, und he says 
like that you should come for see my 
mamma. She’s new.” ; 

Teacher deftly patted her hair and stock 
into place, and set out in great interest and 
excitement to see the ‘‘ beautiful yonge up- 
town lady.”’ 

‘‘Come, Isidore,’”’ she replied. 

‘Mine name ain’t Isidore,’’ he announced. 
‘Und it ain’t Issie neither, but it’s awful 
stylish. I gets it off my newmamma. It’s 
a new name too.”’ 

‘‘Dear me,’ cried Miss Bailey. 
is it, then?’’ 

‘“‘T don’t know,’’ answered Isidore. ‘‘I 
couldn’t say it even.”’ 

‘‘Dear me!”’ cried Miss Bailey again, and 
hurried on. 

At the door of the Principal’s office 
Teacher halted in puzzled surprise, for the 
first glance at the glowing face of the new 
mamma, and the first sound of her pleasant 
voice, proclaimed, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that Mrs. Lazarus Diamantstein the 
second was a buxom daughter of the Island 
of Saints. The little sailor climbed upon 
her lap, and the Principal introduced the 
matron to the maid. Miss Bailey said all 
that etiquette demanded and that interest 
prompted, and Mrs, Diamantstein blushed 
prettily. 

“Thank you _ kindly,’’ she answered. 
‘“You’re very good, but I knew that before. 
Larry—me husband, you know—often told 
me how good you were to the child.”’ 


se 


“What 
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‘“Ah, but you see,’’ said Teacher, ‘“‘I was 
very fond of Isidore.”’ 

‘“‘That’s not his name at all, Miss,’’ said 
Mrs. Diamantstein decidedly. ‘‘That’s a 
haythen name, and so I’m going to have 
him christened. Tell your name to the 
lady, allannah.”’ 

Thus encouraged, Isidore toyed with a 
diamond stud, not much larger than a but- 
ter-plate, which glittered in the new shirt- 
waist of his new mamma, and uttered a 
perfectly unintelligible string of sounds. 

‘““See how well he knows it,’’ said the 
parent proudly. ‘‘He says his name is 
Ignatius Aloysius Diamantstein.. Think of 
him knowing it already, and him not chris- 
tened until next Sunday! I’ll have them 
all christened at once by Father Burke, over 
at St. Mary’s, and I came here to ask you 
two things. First, knowing the liking you 
have for the child, I ask you will you be 
godmother to Ignatius Aloysius?’’ 

Miss Bailey felt unable to cope, all un- 
aided, with these sudden and bewildering 
changes. Isidore christened and Christian- 
ized! Isidore her godchild! She sought 
inspiration in the Principal; but his shoul- 
ders shook with unsympathetic mirth, and 
his face wasturned away. Left to her own 
puzzled guidance, she answered: 

‘‘Really, Mrs. Diamantstein, you are too 
good. I have been trying to take care of— 
of ——”’ 

‘‘Tgnatius Aloysius, ’’ murmured the Prin- 
cipal. ‘‘ Ye gods, and with that face!”’ 

‘‘Of Ignatius,’’ continued Miss Bailey, 
stifling a wild inclination towards unseemly 
laughter, ‘‘and I should be delighted to be 
his godmother, but—but ——”’ 

‘Well, then, that’s settled, and thank 
you, Miss. And now the other thing: Will 
you take Ignatius Aloysius back into your 
class? Larry told me how them three chil- 
dren wouldn’t go to school for the longest 
time back, before I was married. Gettin’ the 
little place ready for me, he says they were, 
and stayin’ at home to doit. The darlin’s! 
And lately I was too busy with one thing 
and another to bring them back. But now 
I’ve got Denis and Michael, me other two 
boys, entered over at the Christian Brothers’ 
school. I was goin’ to send the little fellow 
there too, but he cried to come to you. 
Won’t you take him?’’ 

Miss Bailey appealed to the Principal. 
‘Please,’’ said she, ‘‘may I have my godson, 
Ignatius Aloysius, in my class?” 


, 


“‘I shall try to arrange it so.” 

Mrs. Diamantstein fixed grateful eyes on 
Teacher. ‘‘You’re a good young lady,” 
she repeated, with deep conviction. ‘‘ And 
if one of them was a girl I’d call him after 
you. May I make so bold as to ask your 
name?’”’ 

‘““Constance.”’ 

“Well, now, that’s grand. That’s a 
beautiful name. Himself has two little 
girls in the orphans’ home and I think I’ll 
get one out and call it that. But, maybe 
I won’t. But the first one I get I’ll call 
Constance, after you.”’ 

When Mrs. Diamantstein had taken her 
decorous leave of the Principal, Miss Bailey 
and she walked to the great front door. As 
they reached it Mrs. Diamantstein reiterated 
her gratitude and added: ‘‘ You'll be there 
at three o’clock, won’t you, Miss? For 


we’re to have a grand time at the party after 
the christening. Father Burke promised 
to come home to the little place with us, 
and Larry is goin’ round now askin’ his 


‘“ TEACHER, OH, MINE TEACHER!”’ 


friends. And it’s the queer owld friends 
he has, Miss, the queerest ever I seen, and 
with the queerest owld talk out of them. 
But sure, the little man will enjoy himself 
more if he has some of his own at the party.” 

‘“‘And do mean to tell me that the man 
is asking his Jewish friends to a Catholic 
christening?’’ remonstrated Miss Bailey, 
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who had seen something of the racial an- 


tagonism which was rendering all that 
district. 
“Sure, not all, Miss,’’ answered Mrs. 


Larry reassuringly. ‘‘Do you think I’d 
tell him what the party was for? What does 
the poor man know about christenings? 
And him, God help him, a haythen of a 
Jew. Make your mind easy, Miss; it’ll just 
be a party to him. No more than that.” 

‘But he — all of them — will see Father 
Burke,” Miss Bailey urged. 

‘And who could they see that would do 








intend to do. It would be dreadful if, after 
all your trouble, he should not let you 
change the boys’ religion.”’ 

‘‘ Let indeed !’’ cried the bride warmly. 
‘‘He can wait to do that until he’s asked. 
I’d be long sorry to have a man like that, 
with no bringing up of his own, as you 
might say, comin’ between me an me duty 
in the sight of God. ‘Let,’ is it?’’ And 
the broad shoulders of Bridget Diamant- 
stein stiffened while her clear eye flashed. 
“Well, I’m fond enough of that little 
man, but I’d break ,his sewin’ machine 





se 6 LET “ 


them more good?’”’ demanded Mrs. 
Diamantstein belligerently. ‘‘Cock them 
up then. It’s not often they’d be let into 
the one room with a saint of a man like 
that. They'll likely be the better of it for 
all the rest of their poor dark days.” 
Teacher made one more effort towards 
fair play. ‘‘I think,’’ she persisted, “that 
you ought to tell your husband what you 


0 ar?” 


and dance on his derby before I’d see him 
bring the darlin’s up for the black Protestant 
Jews like himself.”’ 

And across the space of many weeks, Mr. 
Diamantstein’s voice rang again in Teacher’s 
ears: ‘‘She’s a beautiful yonge up-town 
lady, but easy scared. Oh, awful easy 
scared!”’ 

Well, love was ever blind. 
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Juniper 


a 
The Author of “Evelina” and the 


4 Hall 


French Refugees 








Among the historic side-lights of the 
French Revolution few are of such genuine 
interest as this book which tells the story 
of Juniper Hall,* and its company of noble 
émigrés, who fled from France to escape the 
fate of their royal master and mistress. 
In the most quiet and peaceful countryside 











ories of the scenes they had recently wit- 
nessed, even if they could not wholly for- 
get them, and by their own unfailing cour- 
tesy and cheerfulness not only sweetened 
their own pitiful lot, but endeared themselves 
to the English gentle folk of the neighbor- 
hood. It is in this particular, perhaps, 





JUNIPER HALL, SURREY, ENGLAND 


of England, in Surrey, they sought refuge 
in a beautiful old country seat known as 
Juniper Hall. Here—at ‘“ Junipére’’— 
they could soften at least the bitter mem- 


By Constance Hill. John 





*JUNIPER HALL. 


Lane. The Bodley Head. Londonand New York. 





that the book has the greatest interest for 
us, since among these English neighbors 
there lived at that time the author of “‘ Eve- 
lina,’ Miss Fanny Burney. She might 
never have changed that name perhaps, at 
least, for a French one, unless among the 
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notable group at ‘‘ Junipére’’ there had been 
one General Alexandre d’Arblay, who 
from the first attracted the romantic fancy 
of the young English girl, and was attracted 
in turn by her charm and vivacity. Thus 
much of the book is taken up with the story 
of Fanny Burney and M. d’Arblay, and 
exhales a delicate aroma of bygone days 
of romance, like lavender and old rose 
leaves. 

Fanny’s married sister, Mrs. Phillips, 
lived near Juniper Hall, and it was when 
Fanny came down to visit her that she first 
met the French people. The letters and 
journals of this sister, and those of Fanny 
herself, form the chief source of the narra- 
tive, although much is also added from the 
letters of several of the émigrés. In this 
family of refuge were included among others 
Mme. de Staél, who struck up—or attempted 
to—an emotional friendship with the young 
English girl, which phlegmatic and reserved 


ALEXANDRE G. P, D’ARBLAY 


From 


Papa Burney promptly squelched. 
the first he looked askance at the little 
French colony and was long in becoming 
reconciled to resigning his fair daughter to 
the care of one of them, predicting for such 
a union all manner of dangers and unhap- 


JUNIPER HALL 


“*piness, which the result happily disproved. 


For they were married on almost nothing a 
year—the income from Fanny’s books, and 
her pension from Queen Charlotte, to whom 
she had been lady-in-waiting—and in the 
little house, ‘‘Camilla Cottage,’”’ which they 
finally built, they lived a life of humble 
happiness, in the midst of beautiful sur- 
roundings, such as many dream of and few 
have courage to attempt. 

The letters throughout the book have 
charm and individuality, and those of Mrs. 
Phillips are particularly diverting, for the 
little lady appears to have been an impres- 
sionable person, and from the first displays 
in her letters about the foreigners an in- 
creasing aptitude for quoting French. 

We have already referred to Mme. de 
Staél as an important member of the little 
French colony, and of her ardent admira- 
tion of Fanny Burney. The following pas- 
sages throw considerable light on the char- 
acter of this brilliant and erratic French 
woman. 

Fanny, even at first sight, was feeling 
the influence of Madame de Staél’s strong 
personality, as so many others had done 
before her. ‘‘ The Staél is a genius,”’ writes 
Dr. Bollman; ‘‘an extraordinary, eccentric 
woman in all that she does. She only 
sleeps during a very few hours, and is unin- 
terruptedly and fearfully busy all the rest 
of the time. Whilst her hair is being 
dressed, while she breakfasts, in fact, dur- 
ing a third of the day, she writes. She has 
not sufficient quiet to look over what she 
has written, to improve it, or finish it; 
but even the rough outpourings of her 
active mind are of the greatest interest.’ 

‘She is always entertaining,’’ writes Miss 
Berry, ‘‘and J who know her so well will 
add, always good-natured, and never mé- 
chante; but she does not dwell long enough 
upon anything; life, characters, and even 
feelings pass before her eyes like a magic- 
lantern. She spends herself upon paper, 
and runs through the world to see all, to 
hear all, and to say all—to excite herself 
and to give it all back to the world and to 
the society from whence she has drawn 
it.”’ 

Lord Byron, in later years, on hearing 
that one of her sons had been killed in a 
duel, remarked: ‘‘Madame de Staél has 
lost one of her young barons. . Co- 
rinne is, of course, what all mothers must 
be, but will, I venture to prophesy, do 
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what few mothers could—write an 
upon it.”’ 

Most of her acquaintances found her ‘‘tor- 
rent of words’’, however eloquent, at times 


essay 





From the portrait by Eduard Burney 
FANNY BURNEY 


somewhat overpowering. ‘‘Her works are 
my delight,’’ writes Byron, ‘‘and so is she 
herself for—half an hour!”’ 

‘‘There can be nothing imagined,”’ writes 
Miss Burney, ‘‘more charming, more fasci- 
nating, than this colony; between their 
sufferings and their agremens they occupy 
us almost wholly.”’ 

In one of her early letters Mrs. Phillips 
writes of M. d’Arblay, ‘‘He is tall, and has 
a good figure, with an open and manly 
countenance; about forty, I imagine.” 
Later, Miss Fanny writes: 

‘‘M. d’Arblay is one of the most singu- 
larly interesting characters that can ever 
have been formed. He has a sincerity, 
a frankness, an ingenuous openness of 
nature, that I had been unjust enough to 
think could not belong to a Frenchman. 
With all this, which is his military portion, 
he is passionately fond of literature, a most 
delicate critic in his own language, well 
versed in both Italian and German, and a 
very elegant poet. He has just undertaken 
to become my French master for pronunci- 


ation, and he gives me long daily lessons in 
reading. Pray expect wonderful improve- 
ments! In return I hear him in English. 
And so not to prolong tiresomely glimpses 
into a charming book we will end with the 
picture of Fanny and her adorable French 
husband, established in their cottage. 
‘“‘Here,’”’ writes Fanny, ‘“‘we are tranquil, 
undisturbed, and undisturbing. ‘Can 
life,’ M. d’Arblay often says, ‘be more inno- 
cent than ours, or happiness more inoffen- 
sive?’ He works in his garden, or studies 
English and mathematics, while I write.”’ 
The piece of land behind the cottage con- 
sisted, in those days, of a garden and 
orchard, the only change in modern times 
being that the garden has been increased 
in size. There are some old gnarled apple- 
trees at the further end of the lawn which 
may possibly be the very tree experimented 
on by M. d’Arblay. ‘Think of our horti- 
cultural shock last week,’’ writes Fanny, 
“‘when Mrs. Bailey, our landlady, en- 





MADAME DE STAEL 


treated M. d’Arblay ‘not to spoil her fruit 
trees!’—trees he had been pruning with his 
utmost skill. and strength. However, he 
has consulted your ‘Miller’ thereupon, and 
finds out she is very ignorant, which he has 
gently intimated to her.” 

Samuel A. Chapin. 
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A Good Natural History 








It is a curious fact that ‘‘The American 
Natural History,’’* by William T. Hornaday, 
director of the New York Zoological Park, 
is the first work on that general subject to 
be published. Of books on general or local 
ornithology, mammalogy, and ichthyology 
there have always been a reasonable sup- 
ply; and during the past few years there 
has been an immense and steadily increas- 
ing production of scientific, essayish or 
popular literature’ about birds, to say noth- 
ing of so-called ‘‘animal stories.’’ But it 
has remained for Mr. Hornaday to prepare 
a work on general American zodlogy, which 
is scientific in the sense that its presentation 
is systematic, and its subject matter au- 
thentic, and yet popular in that the text 
contains relatively little scientific termi- 
nology and, withal, is distinctly readable. 

The immediate need for such a book is 
obvious enough; and furthermore it is 
fortunate that the need has been supplied 
by a_ well-informed, clear-headed and 
thoroughly responsible naturalist. How 
much actual harm may have been done in 
the way of spreading misconception or ac- 
tual misinformation about animals, by 
some of the stories that have been told by 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, and the Rev. 
William J. Long, it would be difficult to 
determine. And it may be admitted at 
once that to the extent that they have 
aroused an interest in, and a desire to pro- 
tect and befriend the people of the woods 
and fields, they have done good. Mr. John 
Burroughs takes very seriously the general 
question of misinforming stories about ani- 
mals, and Mr. Hornaday, in the present 
work, says: 

‘‘IT can see no possible objection- to the 
writing of good fiction stories in which 
animals are the characters and actors 
throughout. I love a good story, and I 
enjoy a wild-animal hero, even when the 
entire plot and all its characters are imagi- 
nary. To such there can be no objection, 
so long as the reader knows that fiction 1s 
fiction. But the realms of fact and fiction 





“THe AMERICAN NATURAL History. By William 
T. Hornaday. Charles. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.50. 





are very distinct, and the boundary should 
be maintained openly and visibly.” 

This is from Mr. Hornaday’s Introduc- 
tion, and we quote still further from that 
portion of his book: 

“It is not true that young animals know 
things only as their parents teach them. 
The assertion that all young birds must be 
‘taught’ to fly, or run or swim, or catch 
insects ‘is ridiculous, and not even worthy 
of discussion. It is just as natural for a 
one-week-old lion cub to spit, and claw at a 
human hand, as it is for it to breathe and 
suck. There are no deer in a captive herd 
so insanely wild and fearful of keepers as 
the fawns. In matters involving intelli- 
gence, such as in the treatment of wounds, 
or disease, below the higher Primates there 
is not more than one out of every hundred 
which has sense enough to comprehend a 
relief measure, or which will not fight the 
surgeon to the utmost. Some apes do in- 
deed learn to be doctored; but there are 
many which never grasp the idea, and fight 
until they die. Of mammals, generally, 
not more than one out of every hundred will 
permit a bandage to remain on a broken 
leg when they have the power to tear it off. 
‘Animal surgery,’ indeed! In the matter 
of disposition, wild mammals and birds are 
no more angelic than human beings. In 
every family, in every herd, and in every 
cage, from tigers to doves, the strong bully 
and oppress the weak, and drive them to 
the wall. Of all quadrupeds, deer are the 
greatest fools, wolves are the meanest, apes 
the most cunning, bears the most consistent 
and open-minded, and elephants the most 
intellectual. The virtues of the higher ani- 
mals have been extolled unduly, and their 
intelligence has been magnified about ten 
diameters. The meannesses and cruelties 
of wild animals toward each other form a 
long series of chapters which have not yet 
been written, and which no lover of ani- 
mals cares to write.” 

We have quoted at length these remarks 
of Mr. Hornaday partly because they con- 
stitute a criticism of a certain kind of ‘‘ani- 
mal story’’—a criticism which is_ entitled 
to attention and respect; and partly be- 
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cause, at the same time, they reflect the 
general spirit in which Mr. Hornaday has 
prepared his book. That he is a sincere 
and intelligent lover of animals crops out 
numberless times in his text, but he mani- 
fests no less clearly the scientist’s jealousy 
of the truth. 

Another phase of the book which deserves 
especial mention is suggested by the author 
in his Preface, when he says: ‘‘ To-day the 
all-absorbing question is—how can nature 
be made available for the young?”’ And 
he adds that his book is intended to fill the 
gap between the ‘‘technical ‘zoology’ of 
the college and the ‘nature-study’ lessons 
in the common schools.’’ As to this ‘‘na- 
ture-study’’ he says: ‘‘ Valuable and per- 
manent results in the study of animal life 
cannot be achieved by turning in the class- 
room a kaleidoscope filled with a chaotic 
mass of birds, butterflies, flowers, frogs, 
and trees. Object-teaching is excellent if 
rightly conducted. But the object can 
easily become a fetich; and all fetich wor- 
ship is dangerous to its devotees. Twenty- 


five years hence, some of the courses of 
study of the year 1903 will be regarded as 


educational curiosities. Even the finest 
lobster or grasshopper should not be held 
so close to the eye that it obscures all the 
remainder of the animal kingdom. To-day 
I am certain that many nature-study 
teachers dislike their work solely because 
they lack suitable sources of information.” 

Heeding the demand of the lay reader to 
“‘know about animals,’ Mr. Hornaday has 
disregarded the usual form of beginning 
with the lowest, least interesting, and least 
known forms of life, and working upward, 
and has arranged his book on his theory 
that ‘‘all elementary lessons in natural 
history should begin with Nature’s most 
important facts, and first bring forward her 
most interesting animals.’’ And ir order 
to avoid wide gaps, several foreign auimals, 
notably the great apes of Asia and Africa, 
have been included. 

The illustrations deserve especial com- 
mendation. There are more than 360, and 
they include not only a great number of fine 
half-tone plates from very remarkable pho- 
tographs of living animals, but many repro- 
ductions of the beautiful drawings of J. 
Carter Beard, Carl Rungius, and Edmund 
J. Sawyer. The photographs were mainly 
the work of Elwin R. Sanborn, Ernest F. 
Keller, W. Lyman Underwood, and R. J. 


Beck. By the very kind permission of Mr. 
Hornaday’s publishers, Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, we are enabled to reproduce 
a few of the more significant of these illus- 
trations. 

The anthropoid apes Mr. Hornaday 
treats briefly, but in an informing way, 
and what he has to say of them will be es- 
pecially interesting to those who have 
watched the fine specimens in the Zoological 
Park. ““The Gorilla,” he says, ‘‘is the 
largest, the ugliest, the most fierce in tem- 
per, and by reason of its shorter arms and 
longer legs, it is really the nearest to man. 
It is the only ape that walks erect without 
being taught, and that spends a considera- 
ble portion of its life upon the ground. In 
bulk it is larger than an average man, and 
its arms and chest are of enormous propor- 
tions. The countenance of the Gorilla 
is very ugly and repulsive, and the shape 
of its skull is much farther from that of 
man than are those of the chimpanzee and 
orang-utan. Its skin is black, and the 
hair of full-grown specimens is grizzly- 
gray. The Gorilla inhabits only a very 
small area in West Africa, directly on the 
equator, between the Gaboon and Congo 
Rivers, and extending only two hundred 
miles back from the coast. It is very shy,. 
and so difficult to approach in those dark 
and tangled forests that very few white 
men ever have seen one wild. On account 
of the sullen, sulky disposition of the Gorilla 
in captivity, only one of the four or five 
young specimens that have been brought 
to Europe has lived longer than about 
eighteen months. They sulk, often refuse 
food, will not exercise, and die of indigestion. 
Up to this date (1903) only one live Gorilla, 
and that a tiny infant, has ever landed in 
the United States; and it lived only five 
days after arrival. 

““The Chimpanzee is* about one-third. 
smaller than the Gorilla. Its brain, face, 
ears, and hands are more man-like than 
those of any other ape, and its large brain 
and keen raind render it in thought and 
habit much more man-like than the Gorilla. 
It is an animal of bright and cheerful dis- 
position, though subject to sudden fits of 
bad temper; and having a good memory, 
it is easily taught. Young Chimpanzees 
are affectionate and child-like, but when 
large and strong, the males are usually 
dangerous, and not to be trusted. Some 
individuals have displayed remarkable in- 
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telligence. ‘Sally,’ of London Zoological 
Gardens, could count correctly up to five, 
whenever bidden, and hand out the correct 
number of straws. After several years of 
observation of living Chimpanzees and 
orang-utans, in daily comparison, I am 
convinced that the only substantial psycho- 
logical differences between the two species 
are: (1) that the temperament of the 
Chimpanzee is of the nervous type, and its 
mind is more alert and prompt in action 


killed and photographed by Mr. Paschen 
a German trader, near Tsonu Town, Ger- 
man Cameroon country, 240 miles north 
of the equator, in 1901. This animal, pho- 
tcgraphed in the flesh, with three natives 
beside it for comparison, to show its im- 
mense size, was shot in a tree, without diffi- 
culty or danger. It measured sixty-six 
inches in height, its chest, arms, and 
shoulders were of gigantic proportions, and 
its weight was estimated at 500 pounds. 


Copyright, 1902, by F. C. Wolcott 


A GRIZZLY BEAR AT HOME 


Photographed in the mountains of western Wyoming by F. C. Wolcott. 


The bear was enticed by a bait 


to within thirty feet of the camera, and taken by flashlight 


than that of the orang, while on the other 
hand, (2) the temperament of the orang 
is sanguine, its disposition is more serene, 
and while its mind may be somewhat less 
showy on exhibition, its capacity is quite 
equal to that of the Chimpanzee.”’ 

Of the very striking picture of the go- 
rilla which we reproduce, Mr. Hornaday 
says: ‘‘One of the most remarkable speci- 
mens ever secured was the huge old male, 


Twelve men were required to carry it from 
the jungle to the house where it was photo- 


graphed.’’ Obviously, Mr. Hornaday is a 
great lover of bears, and undoubtedly they 
are the most likable as well as among the 
most interesting of all our animals. As to 
the grizzly he says: 

‘‘Down to the advent of the breech-loader 
the Grizzly was a bold, aggressive and high- 
ly dangerous animal. When attacked, he 
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would charge his enemies with great feroc- 
ity, striking terrible blows with paws that 
were like sledge-hammers armed with huge 
hooks of steel. The combined swiftness and 


strength with which any large bear can strike 
must be seen or felt to be fully appreciated. 
I have made many observations on the tem- 
per of the Grizzly Bear, and am convinced 





Sanborn, Photo., N. Y. Zoological Park 
YOUNG SCREECH OWLS 


that naturally the disposition of this reput- 
edly savage creature is rather peaceful and 
good-natured. At the same time, however, 
no animal is more prompt to resent an af- 
front or injury, or punish an offender. The 
Grizzly temper is defensive, not aggressive; 
and unless the animal is cornered, or thinks 
he is cornered, he always flees from man. 
Either in captivity or freedom, the Grizzly 
responds to fair treatment as well as any 
well-armed wild animal ever does, and far 
better than any other species with which I 
am personally acquainted. The Grizzly is 
an animal of commanding appearance, and 
amongst all other wild beasts it acknowl- 
edges no superior. A small Grizzly cub 
which we once set free in a mixed company 
of five or six bears of other species, all of 
which were larger than he, boldly stalked 
into the center of the group, with an air of 
conscious superiority and courage that was 











It was the 


”? 


both characteristic and amusing. 
other bears who were frightened, not he 

Mr. Hornaday has a good word to say for 
snakes, which, as a class, he thinks are much 
slandered. He gives full and interesting 
descriptions of all our native snakes, paying 
especial attention to the poisonous species. 
Of these there are the Rattlesnakes (eleven 


species), Massaugas (three species), and 
the Water-Moccasin, Copperhead, Harle- 
quin, and Sonoran coral snakes. ‘‘Out of 


75,000,000 people in the United States,”’ 
he says, ‘‘probably not more than two die 
each year as the result of snake bites. The 
number of timid people who are frightened 
by harmless snakes each year must be about 
1,000,000. Now, if all the latter could be 
so fully informed as to be free for all time 
of groundless fear, what a relief to suffering 
nerves it would be. And why should any 
one remain in ignorance? In reality, there 
are only five types to learn, all the rattle- 
snakes and massaugas being referable to 
one group by reason of the rattles and ‘ but- 
tons’ on their tails. Excepting the water- 
moccasin, they are all so plainly marked 
that all persons, except those who are blind, 
may know them; and there is no excuse 
for forgetting them.’’ Of the Rattlesnake, 
Mr. Hornaday says: 

‘‘No matter where you find him, the Rat- 
tlesnake is a fair fighter, and entitled to far 
more respect than he is likely to receive in 
this snake-terrified world. He strikes only 
in self-defense, when he thinks he is about 
to be trodden upon. Instead of lying in 
ambush, and striking in deadly silence, like 
the cobra and the moccasin, he rattles 
loudly when man or beast approaches, 
and gives fair warning to ‘keep off!’ He 
rattles to save himself from injury, and his 
persistent whirr has saved thousands of 
persons, and tens of thousands of domestic 
animals, from being bitten. If Rattlesnakes 
generally (of which there are fifteen species) 
were disposed to be mean, and treat man as 
many human beings treat all serpents, the 
annual death-list from Rattlesnake bites 
would be a long one. Despite the few ex- 
ceptional cases, however, it is a ruling fact 
that Rattlesnakes do not go pestering 
around camps, or frequently crawl under 
the blankets of mensleeping upon the ground. 
Every year thousands of cow-boys sleep on 
the ground, literally among these reptiles, 
without a single Ratttlesnake accident. 
Beyond question, the Rattler is a serpent of 
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timid and retiring disposition. It has not 
one-half the courage of the hog-nosed snake, 
nor a quarter of the cobra’s vicious aggressive- 
ness. If you encounter one at a fair dis- 
tance, say ten feet, it will either crawl away 
slowly and defensively, or coil and warn 
you to keep off. The exact age of a Rattler 
is not indicated by the number of joints in 
the rattle at the rate of one for each year. 
On the contrary, under favorable circum- 
stances about three joints will be developed 
each year, until the snake reaches maturity. 
It is very seldom that more than ten joints 
are found on a living snake. 

‘“The Copperhead is a rather short and 
small serpent, seldom exceeding three feet 
in length. Its colors look like two shades 
of copper—broad bands of old copper laid 
on a background of new copper. When the 
skin is new and fresh, or when a specimen 
has been reared in the shadows of captivity, 
this serpent is beautiful. Strangely enough, 
it is in some respects the direct opposite of 
its nearest relative, the water-moccasin. 
It is decidedly poisonous, and its venom is 
second in virulence to that of the rattle- 
snake. 

‘““The Water-Moccasin, or Cotton-Mouth, 
is the ugliest snake in North America. Its 
body is about as lithe and graceful as a 
Bologna sausage, and its skin resembles the 
surface of sun-cracked mud. It is so ugly 
that stuffing it with tow does not make it 
look any worse. It is quite as ready to 
bite a friend as an enemy, and when Mr. 
Percy Selous was bitten by his ‘pet’ 
Moccasin he died in fifty hours, despite 
medical treatment. The Moccasin is a 
southern snake, and it is a pity the species 
is not confined to Tierra del Fuego. It 
lives along the grassy margins of bayous and 
swamps, and is most frequently found 
lying at the shore line, with its head and a 
small portion of its body out of the water. 
When disturbed, it starts up, opens it 
mouth very wide, holds it open, moves its 
tail in slow vibrations, and stares wickedly 
at the intruder. It is the whiteness of the 
interior of the mouth that has given rise to 
the name of ‘Cotton-Mouth Moccasin.’ 
As arule, it holds its ground tenaciously, and 
does not retreat unless deep water is near. 
The fangs are shorter in proportion than in 
the rattlesnake, and the action of the poison 
is not so quick and violent as that of the 
rattler. But the bite must be taken seriously, 
and treated with the utmost vigor, if a fatal 





result is to be avoided. This serpent at- 
tains an extreme length of about five feet, 
and a diameter of three inches. Usually, 
however, specimens are about three and one- 
half feet by two inches.”’ 

The practical value of this general dis- 
cussion is greatly increased by a careful 
consideration of physiological effects of 
snake poison, and a clear description of 
the most effective treatment of snake- 
bites. 

To the birds are given about one hun- 
dred and forty pages of text and illustra- 
tions, the largest proportion of the book 
devoted to any of the classes except the 
mammals—which have about one hundred 
and sixty-five pages. This is a generous 
allowance, and a wise one, considering the 
increase of interest in birds during the past 
few years. Mr. Sawyer’s illustrations are, 
in the main, exceedingly well done. Natur- 
ally, it is impossible to attempt much in 
he way of character study of birds in such 
a work as this; nevertheless Mr. Hornaday 
has managed, by dint of intelligent and ap- 
preciative selection of his matter, to give a 
pretty clear idea of the birds of which he 
has written; and, what is more important, 
so far as the purposes of such a book is 
concerned, he treats the entire family syste- 
matically. There is a vigorous discussion 
of the very important subject of bird pro- 
tection, and Mr. Hornaday presents a good 
many startling facts and figures showing 
the extent and ruthlessness of the slaughter 
of our native birds by the plume hunter, 
the pot hunter, and the common or garden 
murderer—the man-with-a-gun, who is de- 
termined to kill for the love of killing. 

The degree to which Mr. Hornaday has 
disregarded the usual plan of a work on 
zoology will be indicated by a summary 
of the Table of Contents of his work. Book 
I is given over to the mammals, and the 
first of these to be considered are the apes 
and monkeys. The succeeding chapters 
treat consecutively the following orders: 
The Flesh-eating Mammals (Fere, or Car- 
nivora), the Seals and Sea-Lions (Pinni- 
pedia), the Moles and Shrews (/nsectivora), 
the Bats (Chiroptera), the Gnawing Animals 
(Glires, or Rodents), the Hoofed Animals 
(Ungulata), the Whales and Porpoises (Cete), 
the Sea-Cows (Sirenia), the Toothless Mam- 
mals (Edentata), the Diggers (Effodentia), 
the Pouched Mammals (Marsupialia), and 
the Egg-Laying Mammals (Monotremata) 







































COPPERHEAD 


Book II takes up the Birds, which are 
treated under the following orders: The 
Perchers and Singers (Passeres), the Odd 
families (Macrochires), the Woodpeckers 
(Pici), the Cuckoos and Kingfishers (Coc- 
cyges), the Parrots and Macaws (Psittact), 
the Birds of Prey (Raptores), the Pigeons 
and Doves (Columbe), the Upland Game- 
Birds (Galline), the Shore-birds (Limi- 
cole), the Cranes, Rails, and Coots (Paludi- 
cole), the Herons, Storks, and _ Ibises 
(Herodiones), the Flamingoes (Odontoglos- 
s@), the Ducks, Geese, and Swans (Anati- 
de), the fully Webfooted birds (Stegano- 
podes), the Tube-nosed Swimmers (Tubi- 
nares), the Long-winged Swimmers (Longi- 
pennes), the Weak-winged Diving Birds 


(Pygopodes), the Flightless Divers (Jmpen: 
nes), and the Wingless Land Birds (Ratite- 
Book III deals with the Reptiles: The 
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WATER-MOCCASIN 


Crocodiles and Alligators (Crocodilia), the 
Tortoises, Terrapins, and Turtles (Chelonia), 
the Lizards (Lacertilia), and the Serpents 
(Ophidia). Book IV describes the Am- 
phibians—the Frogs and Toads (Ecaudata), 
and the Tailed Amphibians (Urodela); 
and Book V, the Fishes (twenty orders) 
and the lowest classes of Vertebrates—the 
Lampreys and the Lancelets. 

It is plain that Mr. Hornaday has ren- 
dered a distinct service to general intelli- 
gence in the preparation of this lucid and, 
doubtless, entirely authoritative account 
of the natural history of this continent. 
The volume is hardly of pocket-edition 
proportions, but it will be a wise man who 
finds room for it in some one of the trunks 
that accompany him or his family into the 
country this summer. 

George Gladden. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








Edited by Owen R. Lovejoy 


The Young Man and the Church 


Mr. Edward Bok has recently written an 
article in ‘‘The Outlook” on ‘‘The Young 
Man and the Church,” the chief value of 
which lies in the fact that, like an article 
he wrote nine years ago on the same topic, 
it has stimulated prolific discussion. Mr. 
Bok’s conclusion seems to be that ‘‘The 
young man’ll come fast enough if you give 
him something to come for.” 

Among the replies that have been elicited, 
a Harvard undergraduate suggests that in 
Cambridge, where the college chapel is ac- 
cessible to nearly three thousand students, 
and where ‘‘The preachers who occupy the 
pulpit are among the most eminent in the 
country—such men as Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, and Dr. Washington 
Gladden, one will not find in the 
morning chapel an average attendance of 
more than a hundred and fifty out of the 
large student body.” He raises the ques- 
tion whether the scientific spirit, which per- 
vades all modern life, has not ‘had much todo 
with creating in the young men an indiffer- 
ence toward the whole subject of religion.” 

But the most important service Mr. Bok 
has rendered is in calling forth a reply from 
Rev. James E. Freeman, of Yonkers, N, Y. 
Dr. Freeman is known as the projector of 
and enthusiastic worker in Hollywood Inn, 
an institution maintained for the purpose of 
supplying for young men the social advan- 
tages the Church fails to give, and which the 
saloon too often alone provides. Dr. Free- 
man says: 

‘*Men and women make religion effective 
or ineffective by the way they interpret its 
teachings; and when the man who employs 
labor exercises toward all men in his ser- 
vice a spirit of Christian generosity and 
consideration, he will be doing more to fill 
the churches with men than he does now 
by his large gifts to its treasury. 

A bolder interpretation of religion is needed, 
in which we shall tell men that no gift, no 
matter how great, can ever serve as a sub- 
stitute for religion in all the contacts of 
daily life.” In seeking the causes of the 
indifference of young men to the Church, 


Dr. Freeman finds them deeper than mere 
questions of the oratory of preachers, the 
sinful habits of the young men, or the op- 
position to hearing the condemnation of 
some special pleasure. He urges that 
‘‘Indifference to Church habits on the part 
of our youth is largely due to what one might 
call paganizing Christianity, a sort of weak, 
flabby, devitalized form of religion that 
satisfies itself with the esthetics and not the 
realities of faith.’ 


Personal Religion 

The most discriminating word, however, 
on the present problems and opportunity 
of the Church, is perhaps found in the recent 
address of Prof. George A. Coe before the 
Union Theological Seminary, on ‘‘The 
Outlook for Personal Religion.’’ He de- 
scribes the present as a testing time in 
which such expressions of personal religion 
as were familiar to former generations are 
disturbed by “‘a certain chill in the atmos- 
phere.’”” The wrestling with the problem 
of personal salvation, and the dramatic 
force in conversion, with assertion of posi- 
tive and definite answer to prayer, are less 
frequent than formerly, and the entire ex- 
pression of personal religion appears to be 
undergoing a radical change. This change 
is due in part, Professor Coe thinks, to the 
decline in the authority of the Church as an 
institution; the influence of the scientific 
spirit, which so interprets natural law as to 
cause the individual to feel that he has be- 
come abstract and his experiences insig- 
nificant, to a changed idea of the Bible, and 
to the ethical weakness of organized religion. 

Professor Coe does not look with alarm 
upon these facts, but rather believes that 
“‘every one of the four causes that disturb 
personal religion contains a growing and 
now ripening impulse toward a profounder 
personal religious life.’”’ He believes that 
the scientific spirit of the day, instead of 
destroying personal religion, will aid in 
removing outgrown forms and ‘‘give it 
room for growth.’’ Nor is there danger in 
the modern view of the meaning and nature 
of the Bible. Onthe other hand, the Bible, 
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in the light of present-day scholarship, has 
become immeasurably a more human book, 
from the ‘‘fact that it brings us into con- 
tact with the concrete operations of the 
Divine Spirit. Personal religion 
grows by touch with personal religion.” 
The loss momentarily felt in the passing of 
artificial symbolism will be more than com- 
pensated in the gain of actual historical 
facts. Of the ethical weakness of organ- 
ized religion he says that, in view of the fact 
that every-day religion is on the increase, 
the ethical revival of our time hinders per- 
sonal religion for no reason in the world 
except that the Church has abdicated a 
part of the moral leadership that belongs to 
her. Normally the ethical sense is one of the 
chief spheres in which the personal religious 
life realizes itself. He believes that the 
conscience of the Church is being quickened 
at the same time that many leaders of the 
ethical movement are coming to see the 
importance of religion as the realization of 
completeness of life. This is an opportune 
moment for the Church to win a victory for 
personal religion. Let her resume her 
moral leadership by outdoing all the good 
works of those who substitute ethics for 
Let her deny herself in such a 


religion. 
manner as will convince the world that she 


really follows her Master. Let her remove 
all ground for the suspicion that she is in- 
fluenced by class feeling and class points of 
view. During the last twenty years we 
have moved a long way in this direction. 
Personal religion in the form of obedience 
to God in our daily relations to men is 
spreading and deepening, and there is rea- 
son to hope that the movement will go for- 
ward to complete victory. There are many 
disturbed souls who must be taught the 
peace of God. There is a vast amount of 
nebulous spirituality that needs to be 
brought to a focus. There is ethical en- 
thusiasm that needs to find its own Christ, 
its own God. There are material interests 
that need the revelation of their inner 
meaning. The very factors of modern life 
that the Church has most feared will prove 
to be angels in disguise as soon as we fall 
in line with the nature of things—which is 
the plan of God—as it is revealed in these 
deeper currents. 


The American Bible League 


Of the first meeting of The American Bi- 
ble League, held in New York, May 3-5, 


the proceedings, says ‘‘The Churchman, 

‘‘would read, were it not for Dr. Patton’s 
part in them, like a modernized version of 
the ‘Letters of Obscure Men,’ so completely 
did the speakers, always with this exception, 
misconceive the spirit, the purpose, the mo- 
tive and the result of the kind of Biblical 
study that they deplored.’”’ The remarka- 
ble feature of the conference is the fact that, 
while definitely planned to meet the ‘‘ Pres- 
ent Assault on the Bible’’ by the ‘‘ Higher 
Critics,’ the program was conspicuously 
innocent of any names of specialists in 
Biblical criticism. The prevailing spirit of 
the meeting tended to discredit the labors 
of textual critics by representing their 
spirit and methods as similar to those of a 
hundred years ago, expressed in Paine’s 
““Age of Reason,’’ and by frequent state- 
ments that the majority of scholars are not 
in agreement with the critics. The Rev. 
Dr. Booth affirmed that, if the present 
methods in Bible criticism continue, ‘‘the 
time will come when to those always faith- 
ful to God there will be but one refuge, and 
that will be the Roman Catholic Church.” 
He affirmed that the struggle between the 
textual ‘‘Higher’”’ critics and the believers 
in the ancient interpretation of the Bible is 
a ‘‘death-grapple between faith and disbe- 
lief’? which ‘‘centers in a Bible, and in- 
volves the question of Bible or no Bible.’’ 


In view of the constantly changing atti- 
tude of scholarship toward the Bible, and 
the appreciation of its value to life among 
the common people, which has grown 
through the centuries in direct proportion 
to the greater light that has been thrown 
upon its origin and its claims, one is amazed 
at such expressions of fear coming from 
those who can hardly have failed to observe 
this historic development. It cannot be 
denied that there comes a period of sopho- 
moric wisdom in the life of most students, 
when the bases of juvenile faith are im- 
periled by the excursions of the eager mind 
into the realm of the unknown—the time 
when the youth blushes at the thought of 
the crudities of his childhood credulity. 
But the wise teacher will not seek to coun- 
teract these vague and general unbeliefs 
by questioning the spirit or seeking to hinder 
the investigations of the young agnostic. 
He will rather heartily join in the search, 
tactfully applying the results of his riper 
experience to the problems that arise, and 
keeping clearly in view the important certi- 
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tudes to be apprehended, until intelligent 
faith shall come into sure possession of its 
new and larger inheritance. Progress is 
the law of life and, while the Christian who 
makes no claim to technical critical skill 
may hesitate to accept all the published 
“‘results’’ of higher criticism, he will, none 
the less, welcome whatever investigation 
or research promises to clear the ground of 
any of the non-essentials and to bring into 
clearer light the Living Word. 

Those Who fear that the rejection of a 
paragraph, or a chapter, or even a book of 
either the Old or New Testament, would 
jeopardize the foundations of Christianity 
seem to forget that the foundations were 
not laid on a book, but on a living Principle; 
that Jesus claimed his own personal au- 
thority as superior to that which his age 
found in ‘‘the Law and the Prophets,”’ 
and that his disciples entered upon a cam- 
paign of evangelizing activity which as- 
tounded the world, Christianizing cities and 
even whole provinces, before a page of the 
New Testament had been written. 

Dr. Patton clearly stated the conviction 
of many who cherish the Bible as a lamp 
to the pathway of individual and social 
life, when he affirmed that ‘‘If the Bible 
cannot stand in the daylight there 
is no use keeping it in the dark. It’s got 
to stand criticism or go down.” After all, 
we may be thankful for this conference, 
for the comments and reviews from the 
leading religious press of the country indi- 
cate a widespread interest in all that per- 
tains to the Book of Books. ‘‘The New 
York Observer’”’ wisely says: ‘‘The proper 
attitude of the Christian believer, then, who 
would not stultify himself intellectually or 
spiritually is to use what means are at his 
disposal to get light on debated questions 
and thereafter patiently to wait until the 
battle smoke rolls away, when the true 
‘lay of the ground’ that has been fought 
over (largely perhaps in mutual ignorance) 
will be more clearly determined.”’ 


The Religious Newspaper 

The future of the ‘‘ Religious Newspaper”’ 
is a prolific theme for discussion, owing to 
the difficulty many distinctively denomi- 
national papers find in maintaining them- 
selves and the fact that some are perpetu- 
ated at a loss. This latter fact is no cause 
for discouragement, as any religious organi- 
zation is justified in sustaining any periodi- 


cal or other medium which will best ex- 
plain its principles and advertise its inter- 
ests. Nor do the fortunes of the denomina- 
tional advocate justify the frequent claim 
that the religious newspaper is declining. 

Society is beginning to learn to apply to 
the newspaper the same tests that are ap- 
plied to a man, and as a man is no longer 
regarded religious by intelligent people 
merely because he holds to certain theo- 
logical dogmas or performs certain “‘re- 
ligious exercises,’ so the newspaper is 
becoming subject to the test of conduct and 
adherence to sound ethical principles. That 
there is a decline in the influence, and often 
in the circulation, of many of the denomina- 
tional newspapers, while some are conducted 
at a perpetual loss to the societies main- 
taining them, it is true, on the other hand, 
as Dr. Whiton shows, that newspapers 
which, without dogmatic assertion and sec- 
tarian harness, are devoted to the work of 
making the world better and leading so- 
ciety to a keener appreciation of the ethical 
demands of progress are steadily gaining in 
position and influence. It may be added 
that, in this sense, practically all the popu- 
lar weekly and monthly periodicals in 
America are to-day growing religious. One 
cannot examine current literature exten- 
sively without becoming impressed with 
the growing attention given to the ex- 
posure of social abuses, the discussion of 
right relations between warring classes in 
society, the demand for ethical training in 
our educational institutions, and the dis- 
cussion of the practical human ministry 
performed by philanthropic and ‘“‘religious” 
institutions. 

If the dictum ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them’”’ is valid, then we may refuse 
to be concerned when sectarian advocates 
complain that ‘religious newspapers”’ 
which exist for the purpose of spreading 
dissension and sectarian strife are on the 
decline; if at the same time we discover 
that the unlabeled advocates of social 
righteousness and intelligent spiritual prog- 
ress, which emphasize the second Great 
Commandment—‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’—are increasing in 
number and power. For the force of the 
argument submitted to the world by John 
grows with the development of civilization 
that ‘‘ He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath 
not seen.” 
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Harmful Drugs in Proprietary Medicines 


All habits that enslave are certain, sooner 
or later, to cause either the body or mind, 
or both, to deteriorate. By nomeans the least 
pernicious of such habitsis the medicine habit 
—the flying to drugs for slight bodily ail- 
ments or transitory feelings of depression, 
when attention to some small matter of 
natural hygiene would avert the evil. This 
habit, which creates more valetudinarians 
than any single or many combined real dis- 
eases, is largely fostered by the ready access 
to medicine found for sale by every class 
of dealer, from the corner grocery to the 
fashionable drug store. If every one 
afflicted with the habit were compelled to 
resort to some legal practitioner, much of 
the evil done could be prevented, for the 
skilful physician, availing himself of the 
suggestion called up by his very _pro- 
fession, could work wonders with bread 
pill and dill water. The evil resulting from 
indiscriminate use of medicine, and especially 
of patent nostrums, has long occupied the 
attention of neurologists, but the daily 
increase in the preparations here referred 
to is so great that there is room for a 
voice of warning to-day. Dr. J. B. Matti- 
son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in ‘‘The Medical 
News”’ warns us against what he asserts to 
be the danger involved in the lawless sale— 
lawless because not safeguarded by law— 
of the many nostrums in which morphine 
and cocaine play the largest part for harm. 
Dr. Mattison says: 


As a nation largely neurotic—both ancestral 
and acquired—we offer an inviting field to ven- 
ders of such wares, who ply their trade with a 
vigor worthy of a better cause, and the result 
of which we must make note if we would con- 
serve the best interest of many whose well-being 
is given to our care. It goes without saying 
that the larger, by far, number of these many 
nostrums—nervines, anti-neuralgic pills, pow- 
ders, tablets, and liquids—so much heralded and 
lauded for relief of pain and nervous unrest, 
have morphine as their active part. And this 
‘‘part’’ in some is not small. In one, largely 
advertised, there is one-eighth grain in each 
teaspoonful. The risk of morphinism in certain 
persons from that amount is large; in fact, a 
smaller, in a highly nervous patient, on whom 
it acts kindly, will create the disease 

Ever larger risk of inebriety obtains in using 
the various nostrums containing cocaine, so 


much lauded for the relief of coryza and other 
nasal ills. In the form of catarrh snuffs and so- 
lutions, its power for harm is far greater than 
when taken with the mouth; in fact, it ranks 
almost—or quite—with its subdermic effect, 
by virtue of the highly absorptive nasal mucous 
membrane, and its nearness to the brain, making 
its seductive power and ill effect on mental health 
specially prompt and pernicious. One of these 
nostrums contains one and seven-eighths per 
cent. cocaine—two per cent. is the strength often 
used for anesthesia—and any ‘‘cure”’ having 
that amount is dangerous. Insanity is certain, 
if its use be continued. 

It needs but little common sense to see 
what a menace to the well-being of the 
nation the unrestricted distribution of such 
preparations is. If the State has the right, 
and exercises it, of regulating the qualifica- 
tions of the physicians who care for the 
health of its people, it has the right, and 
ought to exercise it, of seeing that dangerous 
drugs are not placed within the reach of that 
people except under qualified supervision. 
This is what Dr. Mattison urges. He says: 

Such is the situation. What is the need? 
This: An act to make it illegal to sell morphine 
or cocaine except per prescription, and the 
prescription not to be refilled, save by order of 
the attending physician. A law compelling the 
maker of every nostrum to print the formula 
on wrapper, and those containing morphine or 
cocaine, the amount of the drug in each dose. 
America is behind the times as to what could 
and should be done to avert this ill. 

The ‘‘Alienist and Neurologist,’’ from 
which this notice of Dr. Mattison’s conten- 
tion is taken, goes even farther, for it is 
mainly through advertisement that the 
existence of such preparations is known to 
the public, advertisement as unscrupulous 
as any get-rich-quick speculation uses. The 
remedy proposed is indeed a sharp one, but 
none too sharp: 

Another and better remedy is a law with heavy 
penalties making the magazines and newspapers 
that advertise these pernicious drugs particeps 
criminis with the conscienceless advertisers, 
and fully responsible for damages to health and 
life accruing from the pernicious conspiracy to 
filch and fell confiding, unsuspecting, suffering, 
gullible humanity that goes to newspapers for 
medical aid. 


Immunization Against the Typhoid Bacillus 


If cholera and yellow fever may be called 
the greatest curses of the tropics, typhoid 
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may be said to be that of the temperate zone. 
There is, however, a distinction, for, while 
the two former diseases are found with the 
greatest virulence among the poorly-fed, 
semi-civilized peoples of the countries af- 
flicted with the plagues, typhoid runs riot 
among the highest civilized nations, amid 
much vaunted sanitary conditions, and 
takes no cognizance of class distinctions. 
The origin, the manner of spreading, the 
way in which typhoid is contracted, have 
been so long studied and known that it 
seems to be criminal on the part of ‘‘the 
powers that be’’ that it still continues to be 
epidemic in both urban and rural communi- 
ties. It is almost impossible to take up a 
medical publication without coming across 
some expression of such thoughts as these, 
and yet there seems to be a callousness about 
the matter which is absolutely astounding. 
The following excerpt from ‘American 
Medicine”’ only voices thoughts that have 
troubled thousands for years past; but if a 
better state of things is to arise the melan- 
choly truth must be dinned into the ears of 
the public, ‘‘whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear.” 


Water meters should be placed in every house 
and building in every city. This is demanded 
in the interest of the health of the people. The 
reckless waste of water is making it more and 
more impossible to give pure germ-free water 
to every household, and the wasteful use con- 
stantly deteriorates the quality of that which 
can be supplied. The partially filtered water 
gives a feeling of false security, and thus becomes 
more dangerous than that which is black and 
polluted. It has been proved almost impossible 
to get everybody to boil the water used even 
when it is plainly fouled, but when it is apparent- 
ly pure but in reality germ-laden, the apparent 
security at once increases the number of cases 
of typhoid. There is no reason against, and 
every consideration of justice urges the measur- 
ing of the water used just as much as in the case 
of gas or electricity. 

Three hundred and twenty-one new cases in 
one week in ‘‘corrupt and contented” Phila- 
delphia, should arouse her citizens to the in- 
famy of the crime which has brought about such 
a condition. Since the first of January (to May 


) there have been over 2,000 cases. In Eng- 
and, in 1901, there was a death-rate from ty- 
phoid fever of 1.55 per one million; in Paris, 
3-91; while in Hamburg the rate was only .33. 
It is an old saying that for every such death 
some one should be hanged, but the fatalism 
which has from old dominated the human mind 
as to disease and death is still inveterate, and 
it is almost impossible to arouse the truer per- 
ception that every case of typhoid fever repre- 
sents, in reality, a crime somewhere, and some- 
body has been guilty of criminal negligence, 
which should be brought home to him. very 
case, as we all know, is unnecessary, and un- 
necessary disease and death is in its last analysis 
a crime. 

The question will naturally arise whether 
there is any way in which we may safeguard 
ourselves from the results of the negligence of 
others, as has already been provided in the 
case of smallpox. It seems so. From the 
statements of ‘‘ The Interstate Medical Jour- 
nal” it appears that after much investiga- 
tion a serum has been found which confers 
by injection perfect immunity from typhoid. 


While active immunization against typhoid 
infection was practised only by the use of ba- 
cilli killed by heat, a method that on account of 
the sometimes serious symptoms observed in 
the vaccinated individual cannot be recom- 
mended as a routine procedure, Shiga was insti- 
gated by his former dearvdimn, made together 
with Neisser on the production of free typhoid 
receptors, to use these for immunization. These 
free receptors were obtained by emulsifying 
twenty-four hours agar cultures of the typhoid 
bacillus in physiologic salt solution, heating 
these emulsions for one hour to 60° C.; and al- 
lowing them to digest and undergo autolysis 
for two days at incubator temperature. he 
filtered emulsions were used as vaccine. The 
author and his colleague served for the experi- 
ments; their serum was examined for aggluti- 
nation and bactericidal power before and at 
certain times after the injection. The latter 
was borne without the slightest reaction or in- 
convenience. The agglutinative quality of the 
serum, before the injection absent, rose within 
eight days after it to 1:640. A year later it 
had decreased to 1:60. In the same way a very 
energetic bactericidal quality was developed. 
The experiments made are few in number, but 
very promising as to a way in which easily and 
without doing harm a pronounced and seemingly 
lasting immunity against typhoid bacilli may 
be obtained. 
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The Tetrahedral Kite 


In a very short time the eyes of the world 
will be upon the flying machines entered for 
competition at the St. Louis Exposition. In 
the meanwhile, experiments are being car- 
ried on by men who do not believe that aerial 
navigation can ever be truly successful on 
any plan which involves the use of balloons. 
Among the most important of these are the 
trials of tetrahedral kites, by the veteran 
inventor, Alexander Graham Bell. The 
‘* American Inventor’’ gives a description of 
these which is worthy of notice. 


In the mass of material constantly being pub- 
lished about flying-machines and air-ships an 
occasional word is seen regarding kites, and 
sometimes about tetrahedral kites. It is safe 
to say, however, that not one person in a hun- 
dred knows what a tetrahedron is, much less 
what a tetrahedral kite may be. Nevertheless, 
they are pieces of apparatus occupying no small 
amount of the attention of the scientists inter- 
ested in aerial navigation, of which Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell is a leading exponent. 


A tetrahedron, in the language of the dic- 
tionary, is ‘‘a solid bounded by four plane tri- 
angular faces.”” In other words, a triangular 
pyramid. A tetrahedral kite is a structure de- 
signed to ascend into the air, by means of air 

ressure against its surfaces, and so made that 
its form is tetrahedral, or triangularly pyramidal. 
The tetrahedral kite used by Dr. Bell sn his ex- 
periments is built of numbers of smaller tetrahe- 
drons, all connected at the corners, to form one 
large tetrahedron, internally braced to with- 
stand a strain in any direction. Two of the 
four triangular faces of each of these elementary 
tetrahedral units are covered with cloth, both 
facing the same way. The result is a structure 
which will fly better than any other form of 
kite, which requires no tail, which is practically 
steady in operation, and which can be made of 
almost any size. 


In this last qualification is found the great 
advantage ot the tetrahedral form of kite over 
all other kites. For instance, a kite of ordinary 
construction, which weighs, say, ten pounds, 
has, for the sake of argument, in a ten mile 
breeze, a lifting power of twenty pounds. To 
construct a kite with double the lifting power 
it would seem rational to build one twice as big, 
with twice the surface and twice the weight. 
But to get twice the surface, so that the lifting 
power is doubled, the weight is increased not 
twice, but four times. But the tetrahedron, 
when applied to itself many times, to form 
larger tetrahedral structures, is not subject to 
this objection. A tetrahedral kite weighing 
ten units, and with a lifting power of ten units, 


has, when its size is doubled, a lifting power of 
twenty units, and a weight of twenty units. 

Professor Bell demonstrated before the mem- 
bers of the Geographical Society, at Columbia, 
Va., near Arlington, on April 30, the extraordi- 
nary strength of the tetrahedron, by showing 
that his kites, although constructed almost of 
toothpicks, so slight are the wooden sticks, 
would fly not only in a breeze, but were capable 
of supporting a great weight in proportion to 
their own, when pressure was applied at their 
points. 

The question arose in many minds, ‘‘What 
will be done with these kites, and for what is 
Professor Bell spending his time?’’ This un- 
spoken question was answered by the professor, 
who said that while he had not yet been able 
to build a kite which entirely suited him, he 
had ‘hopes of shortly being able to construct an 
aerial apparatus, which, while still a kite, could 
be safely flown in the air, carrying a man with 
it. From the data thus obtained he hopes to 
gain experience enough to substitute for the 
restraining string a motor and propeller, and 
when this is done, ‘‘I will have a flying-machine,”’ 
said the professor. 


Wireless Transmission of Pictures, etc. 


The telephone solved the question of the 
transmission of sound by electric agency, 
and the telautograph of Elisha Gray pro- 
vided for the transmission of form, but the 
latter instrument requires the large electric 
energy of two ordinary electric lamps at each 
end of the line. Now, however, there seems 
a prospect, according to ‘‘Electricity,”’ 
quoting the ‘‘ Electrical Engineer,’ of Lon- 
don, that the results of the telautograph 
may be obtained on ordinary telegraphic 
lines, and even on wireless circuits. 


Professor Cerebotani, of Munich, after con- 
tinuously improving his invention for many 
years past, finally tested it upon the telegraphic 
lines connecting Munich and Augsburg, Milan 
and Rome, and Munich and Berlin, the results 
being quite satisfactory. It is intended to ap- 
ply the system to wireless transmission of pic- 
tures, etc., which would be easy on account of 
the exceedingly small current intensities (about 
two milliamperes) sufficient to actuate the re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

The electro-magnetic arrangements consist 
of four coils, comprising two windings each, and 
crossing one another on a small board. Ac- 
cording as the currents put into these coils are 
more or less strong and of the same or opposite 
directions, an enormous quantity and variety 
of currents may be generated in both directions, 
resulting in’ corresponding electro-magnetic ef- 
fects. The nearly unlimited number and variety 
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of these current impulses is the most important 
feature of the apparatus, while the receiver shows 
a similar arrangement. In the case of the ap- 
paratus being used as a type-printing telegraph, 
the metallic types embedded in a non-conductive 
substance obviously play the most important 
part with the transmission. 

The Cerebotani apparatus is likely to assume 
considerable importance as a facsimile tele- 
graph. In the letter case the sending appara- 
tus contains a pen, carried over the paper by 
means of a system of codrdinates, and to 
which corresponds a similar device in the re- 
ceiving apparatus, which, however, is suscepti- 
ble of being modified or reduced. 

Some practise, it is true, is required to handle 
the apparatus. A speed of one hundred letters 
a minute seems to be — practicable, and the 
apparatus may be used wherever a Morse appa- 
ratus is being employed. It may even be con- 
nected with a telephone, and used simultaneously 
with the latter. The range of transmission 
seems to be practically unlimited. In the case, 
however, of any drawbacks being met with in 
this connection, relays would have to be resorted 
to. 


Color Photography Patented 


A curious question will ariseon reading the 
following excerpt: Will the patenting of a 
process for photographing in colors have any 
effect on further investigation and experi- 
ment? It is to be feared that it will, for the 
terms of the patent seem to include the use 
of the spectroscopic diffraction grating. It 
is to be hoped, however, that investigators 
will not relax their energy, for photography 
in colors would be one of the most valuable, 
interesting and pleasing phases of an art now 
enjoyed by hundreds of thousands. The 
‘* American Inventor” says: 


Dr. Robert W. Wood, a professor of experi- 
mental physics at Johns Hopkins University, 
has been granted a patent covering all rights to 
the fundamental invention of the process of 
color photography by means of Rowlands’ 
spectroscopic diffraction grating. The patent 
office has been five years investigating his claims 
to ascertain the rights of the process to an ex- 
clusive patent and protection which this affords 
all processes based upon it. The patent will 
protect his rights upon the derivative inventions. 

The process at present is valuable only from 
an academic standpoint. The peng so 
cannot be made on paper, but only upon glass 
slides, and a special viewing apparatus or elec- 
tric lantern upon a screen must be used to get 
the optical result. By employing the diffraction 
grating the colored screens and pigments neces- 
sary in all other processes can be eliminated 
from the finished pictures and duplicates can 
be made as easily as blue prints are struck off 
from an ordinary negative. The grating used 
in this photographic work have only 2,000 lines 
to an inch, but as many as 40,000 lines have 
been ruled on glass by use of the diamond point. 


Purples are formed by superposed red and blue 
gratings and white by all three. Dark reds, 
ochre, and browns are rendered with fidelity, 
and all possible colors are accounted for. 


A Suspended Car-Ferry 


The Scientific American announces that 
a suspended car-ferry, such as have for 
sometime been used in France and French 
Africa, is to be built in this country: 


A suspended car-ferry having a span of 393 
feet, is to be erected at Duluth, Minn. It is in 
effect a highly elevated bridge, the towers being 
136 feet high, under which vessels freely pass, 
but the floor of the suspended car is only slightly 
elevated above the general street level. The 
motive power will be electricity, the motor 
operating wire cables attached to the trolley 
from which the framework and car are suspended. 
The car will carry a load of about 60 tons, which 
means that it can carry one street car, two or 
three teams, and altogether about two hundred 
passengers. Its length will be 50 feet and the 
width 4o feet. It is pointed out that the sus- 
pended car-ferry is superior to a drawbridge, as it 
practically does not interfere with navigation at 
all, beyond that the vessels must avoid collision 
with the car, which, of course, is a duty devolv- 
ing upon both. The cost of the structure will be 
about $100,000. This is to be the first sus- 
pended car-ferry built in this country. 

A bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society announces the approaching comple- 
tion of one of the greatest engineering feats 
of this or any age—the Simplon Tunnel, In 
a short time commerce will have a second 
road under the European Alps, and tourists 
who are bent on seeing as many places as 
possible in the least time possible can avoid 
the grand road of Napoleon, called ‘‘The 
Simplon Pass,’’ with its forty-eight miles of 
mountain traveling, by going through the 
bowels of the earth. 

This great engineering work is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The tunnel will be a 
little over twelve and a quarter miles in length, 
of which about eleven miles are now completed. 
The boring of the Simplon was decided upon by 
Italy and Switzerland, the two countries voting 
$15,054,000 to carry out the work, which was 
begun in November, 1898, and was to be fin- 
ished within five years. Great difficulties have 
recently been experienced, on account of the 
immense amount of water entering the tunnel. 
A new plant of pumping machinery had to be 
installed, and, as a result the contractors have 
asked for an indemnity from the two Govern- 
ments, The opening of the tunnel will directly 
connect the English channel with the Adriatic 
Sea, and it will be the only route to compete 
with the St. Gothard tunnel. It will give the 
shortest line between England, Milan, and 
Brindisi, and, naturally, the Indian will travel 
by this route, 
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The Season in Retrospect 


The dramatic season of 1903-4 is prac- 
tically over and a view of it in its entirety 
may now be had. It has long since grown 
trite to say that the dramatic year just 
closed has been, financially, one of the 
worst known. Play after play has failed 
and external disasters have stepped in to 
complete the general wretchedness of con- 
ditions. For the first time it has been 
clearly demonstrated, too, that mere names 
and the popularity of a “‘star’’. will not 
carry a venture to success. Actors and 
actresses of great following and reputation 
have been forced to substitute for plays 
meant to run a whole season others which 
had been held for future use; and in many, 
nay most, cases these too proved fruitless, 
with the result that former successes were 
reverted to to eke out a curtailed season. 
Never before have so many prominent 
artists failed nor so many plays by known 
dramatists gone amiss. If the year has 
proven a great commercial fiasco it has also 
demonstrated that managers have pushed 
the ‘‘star’’ idea to the bitter end and that 
the public will no longer be duped by it; the 
play and not the actor or the accessory ‘‘is 
the thing.” 


Some Interesting Facts 


Bare figures show some rather meaning 
facts. The ‘‘Dramatic Mirror’’ recently 
published a list of the plays produced during 
the season together with the length of the 
run of each. According to the ‘‘Mirror”’ 
there were produced 222 new plays, 151 of 
which appeared at the higher class theaters 
while the other 71 were seen at the popular- 
price houses. In addition there were 37 
revivals. These figures compared with 
those for the preceding year give a balance 
in favor of season of 1903-4 of 47 new plays 
and 8 revivals, making a total of 55. As far 
as quantity goes, therefore, we have gained 
much. Inthe matter of quality, we believe 
that the season is fully equal if not superior 
to its predecessor. There have been at least 
a dozen plays of literary quality and work- 


manship, plays of high standard and real 
merit. Moreover the number of literary 
men who are writing plays has been increased 
and the general standard raised. In ad- 
dition to this the revivals have been not only 
interesting but in many cases notable. 
There were no less than fourteen productions 
of Shakespeare. Some of these, as ‘“‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ were done with 
a lavishness of scenery and accessory never 
before witnessed upon the stage, while 
almost all of them enlisted the services of 
players of the greatest reputation and merit. 
Indeed it is to Shakespeare that we owe the 
great artistic success, or rather successes of 
the year: Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet 
and Miss Edith Wynn Matthison in a series 
of Shakespearean réles. Both of these 
English artists have established new stand- 
ards for our stage, healthy standards of art 
opposed to theatricality and trickery. Miss 
Ada Rehan and Mr. Otis Skinner made 
vivid again the memory of the late Augustin 
Daly with a number of classical plays and 
Sir Henry Irving, not finding Sardou’s 
‘*Dante’’ meeting success at the hands of the 
public for which, it is claimed, it was de- 
signed, reverted to the Irving repertoire and 
gave ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Bells’”’ and ‘‘ Waterloo,’’ and others. 

Another interesting feature was a number 
of productions of Ibsen: ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,’”’ 
‘A Doll’s Home,’”’ ‘‘Rosmersholm,’’ and 
‘Pillars of Society.’’ While the acting in 
some instances was severely criticised—and 
deservedly so—the reception accorded these 
plays showed a distinct change in the at- 
titude of the public toward the Norwegian 
dramatist and offered one of the most hopeful 
signs in the prospect of the drama. It 
means that serious plays may now dare to 
hope for a following, that instead of the 
emotional we may have occasionally the in- 
tellectual. 

The reception given a series of what might 
be called ‘‘special productions”’ strengthens 
this inference. Mr. Arnold Daly very mod- 
estly last December offered at a single 
matinee Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Can- 
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dida.”” The success which followed that 
small beginning proved one of the most unex- 
pected and the greatest of the season. Then 
there were two productions of Maeterlinck’s 
‘‘Monna Vanna,”’ both in foreign languages 
but of enough interest to inspire one of our 
foremost actresses to announce the play for 
next year. In which connection it might 
be well to mention the foreign playhouses 
of the city. Mr. Conried has produced some 
excellent new playsin German at his little 
theater; the French company which began 
the season at the Vaudeville Theater 
proved delightful; and a number of unusual 
performances on the lower East Side at- 
tracted attention. 


The Prevalence of Comedy 


To turn now to the new plays and the 
regular dramatic offerings, two facts first 
appear. First, that, if we take the plays pro- 
duced only at the high-class theaters, there 
have been more comedies upon the boards 
than any other one class of plays; and 
second, that more of these have been of 
American authorship than of English, while 
only a bare half dozen have been taken 
from the French. The great popular suc- 


cess of the year has been Mr. George Ade’s 
“‘The County Chairman,” with its dis- 
tinctly American character and clean, whole- 


some sentiment. On the other hand, the 
great artistic success of the season has been 
Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘The Admirable Crichton” 
with his other play, ‘‘Little Mary,” very 
near it. Rarely in years have we seen such 
comedies as these, of such skilled workman- 
ship and with such a sweep of meaning and 
satire behind them. Mr. Barrie has shown 
himself to be in these plays a satirist and a 
dramatist of the highest ability, a writer 
whose work possesses elements of greatness. 

Out of English soil came, too, such de- 
lightful comedies as Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ Merely 
Mary Ann,” which for its perfect art and 
exquisite study of character won a deserved 
success; Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Whitewashing Julia,” 
which merited a far greater support than it 
received; and ‘‘Cousin Kate,” a pretty little 
play which was lifted by the poetry of its 
sentiment. ‘‘The Secret of Polichinelle,”’ 
from the French was a distinct novelty, as 
much because of its purity and simplicity as 
because of its humor. It was not what we 
have been in the habit of getting from 
French farces—and it was splendid, whole- 
some and pleasing. 


It must be admitted that, compared to 
such plays, our native product does not 
show up as well as we could wish. Not only 
are we somewhat crude in technique, but 
instead of refinement and poetic feeling, we 
are apt to give farce and sentimentality. Of 
course there are exceptions; but in the main 
we lack art. Our dramatists have humor in 
plenty; some of them are learning that 
characterization, opposed to the drawing of 
“‘types,’’ is as necessary to comedy as it is to 
any other form of the drama. What is 
most needed now is restraint and purpose 
and above all poetry. It is just there that 
the real artist can be detected. This 
will come in time. Mr. Fitch is working in 
a form of the comedy of manners which is 
most interesting. Each new play by Mr. 
Thomas exhibits new powers and a charm- 
ing sense of humor combined with skill in 
the portrayal of character. Mr. Belasco has 
produced a remarkable comedy in ‘‘Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs,’’ suggested bya book though 
it was. There are other hopeful signs, signs 
that point to a better class of drama from 
American talent following the lead of such 
men. 


Musical Comedy 


Second to the comedies in point of number 
are the musical comedies. Here again the 
American product is. greater than the 
English, and the French is again very small. 
Omitting the music-hall type of comic 
opera it may be said that musical comedy 
seems now at the parting of the ways. In 
the main the music has grown better and the 
books, if they have not improved, have 
undergone a change. On one side we are 
evidently going back to the older sort of 
musical comedy, the sort that approaches 
comic opera. This was seen in ‘The Prin- 
cess of Kensington,’’ ‘‘ Babette,’’ and one or 
two of the others. On the other hand we 
are evidently working into a new genre, the 
play interspersed with music. ‘‘ Three Little 
Maids,’’ was an example of this and ‘‘ The 
Girl from Kays” showed the novelty already 
established. 

The result of this ought to be for the good. 
Hereafter we should have on one side better 
music, and on the other better books. At 
any rate, that curious hodge-podge which is 
neither funny nor musical bids fair to be 
corrected. That we shall soon again ap- 
proach the standards of opera comique is not 
to be expected. The one hope for this is 
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the chance of great artists forsaking grand 
opera for the comic opera stage. This has 
already happened in one or two instances 
and the results have been noteworthy. 


Book Dramatizations 


And now we come to a form of the drama 
that a year or two ago threatened to drive 
legitimate dramatists out of business. One 
thing above all the season has shown and 
that is that the day of promiscuous book 
dramatizations is past. Of course the sug- 
gestion of a play or the story fora play which 
a book may possess has always been and 
will always be a rich dramatic field; but to 
think that any book can be chopped up into 
a play by any novice and then be made to 
carry because of the book’s popularity is 
absurd and pernicious. No greater proof 
of this point can be deduced than the suc- 
cess of three plays this year, all of which were 
suggested by books, but no one of which is a 
serviledramatization. ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann,”’ 
‘*Raffles,’’ and ‘‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs,”’ 
have all had tremendous success not because 
they were dramatizations, but because they 
were splendid plays first and dramatizations 
afterward. Of the others ‘‘The Virginian”’ 
leads and was both enjoyable and well 
done. None of the others seems to have 
made a startling success. For this relief 
from concoctions in which neither a play nor 
the novel from which it was taken could be 
recognized, we have profound gratitude. 


Serious Plays 


It is in new serious plays that the season 
has proven a disappointment. There was 
‘‘Dante’’ concerning which enough has al- 
ready been said in these columns. There 
was Stephen Phillip’s ‘‘ Ulysses,’”’ which had 
a certain amount of poetry of high order, 
but which was hardly the success that 
might have been expected from such a 
theme handled by a poet of such excellence. 
Then there was ‘‘Ivan the Terrible,’’ which 
was interesting because of the art of Mr. 
Mansfield rather than for its inherent merit. 
And therewas—Whatelse? ‘‘The Shepherd 
King,’’ perhaps, a play which deserved far 
better audiences than it received even 
though its workmanship was not perfect and 
its diction in spots somewhat crude. Per- 
haps, too, we might, by indulgence, add 
‘‘The Proud Prince’’ and ‘‘Marta of the 
Lowlands,” and ‘‘Major André.’’ The 
showing at best is not large and exemplifies 
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what a great field of endeavor remains un- 
tilled. It is something of a sidelight, too, 
upon the public. However we had the 
aforesaid revivals and special performances. 
These would point an interest at least upon 
the part of the public in the better and more 
serious plays. 


The Passing of Weber and Fields 


No review of the past dramatic season 
would be complete without mention of the 
dissolution of partnership of Weber and 
Fields. These two comedians have been 
together for over two decades and were 
probably the originators of the broken 
English dialect upon the stage. For a long 
time they did a ‘‘turn”’ on the vaudeville stage 
until some five years ago they established 
their little music hall on Broadway. They 
collected here a company of high-priced and 
well-known artists and a chorus which was 
a wonder and delight. They then evolved 
a class of plays which in some ways re- 
sembled hodge-podge and in other ways 
recalled Aristophanes. A curiousadmixture 
of sheer nonsense combined with clever, 
sunny satire and realized in skillful effects of 
motion, melody and color made their pro- 
ductions unique. Theater New York will 
not be quite the same without these come- 
dians and their company. Weshallnotsoon 
again laugh so heartily nor be so charmed by 
the color and grace of the chorus nor hear 
again those delightful absurdities which 
caught so perfectly the weak spot of the 
popular play. Their dissolution of partner- 
ship is a distinct loss to the humor of 
America. 


By Way of Summary 

It is very difficult to draw any positive 
general conclusion from the season as re- 
viewed. The managers appear to have been 
rather ‘‘hard hit’’ and pushed to the last 
ditch to find plays enough to complete the 
year. As it was, the season was unusually 
short. It might also be said that the op- 
portunities for the unknown writer never 
seemed more favorable. The demand for 
plays has never been so strong and lack of a 
name will not be a bar if the play is worthy. 
The fact that the American product was 
greater than the foreign shows, too, that 
managers are willing to give native talent a 
chance. Taken all in all, while the year has 
been somewhat freakish it has been most 
interesting. 
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Edited by Robert Blight 


Truth About Prairie Dogs 


Natural history owes more than it would 
be easy to estimate to the hunter and the 
angler, to men who, without that love for 
indiscriminate slaughter with which the 
thoughtless credit them, find a deep pleasure 
in pitting their craft and skill against the 
strength and instincts of the creatures of the 
wild. Their pursuits develop in them a 
quick eye and an accurate eye, while their 
steps are led to many a corner where the 
mere rambler would never penetrate; and 
thus they see and hear many things which 
do not fall to the lot of those who keep to the 
beaten ways. There is something bordering 
upon the ridiculous in attacks on sport 
which are made by some who, whether 
devotees of what is called ‘‘nature study” 
or not, will place the results of sport upon 
their tables as delicacies or upon their per- 
sons as ornaments. For ourselves, let us 
give sportsmen their due, and recognize 
them as true naturalists, often better 
naturalists than those who pore over books 
in the library. These thoughts were called 
up by an article in Field and Stream about 
prairie dogs, the writer of which acknowl- 
edges that he carried a gun, and we could 
almost hear the sentimental inveighing 
against any one studying nature with such 
a weapon in his hand. In this article 
Charles U. Becker says: 

The prairie dog is a pest and must be extermi- 
nated before the farmer can successfully culti- 
vate his land. It is exceedingly unpopular with 
cattlemen and agriculturists, because it destroys 
grass and growing crops and digs deep holes 
into which cattle and horses step and break 
their legs. It is extremely dangerous to ride 
rapidly on horseback through a ‘‘dog town,” 
for your horse is liable to fall and give you a 
nasty tumble. 

But the despised prairie dog is an interesting 
animal, after all, and there is much to be learned 
from a study of its habits. 

Some text-books on zoology assert that prairie 
dogs, burrowing owls and rattlesnakes live in 
the same home. I have good reason for not 
believing that. Observation has convinced me 
that a —- dog has as little use for the society 
of rattlesnakes as youorI. True, out on a hot, 
treeless prairie a ‘‘dog”’ burrow is an inviting 
place for a snake to take a snooze, and a rattler 


will pre-empt the first uninhabited hole he 
finds. The seizure of an inhabited burrow 
means a fight, as I have seen. 

Not so very long ago I was hunting down in 
Oklahoma, and being worn out trying to get a 
shot at some coyotes which were keeping just 
out of range, I sat down in a ‘‘dog town” to 
rest. It was a very hot day. I had been 
watching the ‘‘dogs’’ quite a while, when my 
attention was attracted by a commotion a short 
distance away. The little animals were barking 
furiously. Strolling over to see what the trouble 
was, I discovered a large rattlesnake which 
seemed to be hunting for a shelter from the hot 
rays of the sun. The grass was eaten off and 
there was not a tree in sight. No matter which 
way it turned, the snake could not find shade. 
After crawling aimlessly about for a time, it 
turned into a ‘‘dog”’ burrow, and before its tail 
was out of sight, up bobbed the little ‘‘dog,”’ 
dreadfully excited. I stepped back so as not 
to alarm the ‘‘dogs,’’ for I was anxious to learn 
what the little fellows would do, 

The ‘‘dog’’ that had been routed out of his 
burrow raced around the entrance barking in- 
cessantly, and soon I noticed others going to 
him. Ina few minutes I counted twenty prairie 
dogs assembled around the burrow the snake 
had seized. They barked for a while and then, 
as if started by a signal, they began scratching 
dirt into the hole 

Prairie dogs burrow into the ground at an 
angle of about forty degrees, but sometimes 
they encounter a stone, which causes a sharp 
turn to be made. I believe the hole the snake 
entered must have been such a one or else the 
**dogs’’ could not_have filled it as quickly as 
they did, 

In a few moments the snake “was a prisoner. 
Not satisfied with merely closing the hole with 
loose earth, however, the ‘‘dogs’”’ pressed it 
down with their noses. When they dispersed 
I examined what they had done. The hole was 
filled level with the surface, and at any other 
time I never would have suspected there had 
been a burrow there if it had not been for the 
well-beaten paths extending in all directions 
There was no chance of the snake ever getting 
out. 

A day or so later I stopped in a ‘‘dog town 
and amused myself by kicking dirt into the 
holes. I came to a burrow which showed no 
signs of having an occupant. I kicked some 
dirt into it, and was greatly surprised when out 
shot a huge rattlesnake, looking for a fight. I 
shot it hen I kicked dirt into four more de- 
serted holes and snakes came out of three of 
them. This convinced me that a snake is up 
to the tricks of the prairie dog, and when dirt 
falls on him he rushes out to keep from being 
buried. I was never able to scare a snake out 
of an inhabited ‘‘dog”’ burrow, which leads_me 
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to believe that the rattlers prefer the uninhabited 
ones. 

As a weather prophet, the prairie dog has the 
Government weather bureau beaten. People 
living near ‘‘dog towns’’ pay more attention to 
the storm prognostications of these little an- 
imals than to the warnings sent out from Wash- 
ington. The sky may be free from clouds and 
the barometer may show no abnormal condi- 
tions, but if you see the prairie dogs at work 
raising the embankments around the entrances 
to their burrows, there is going to be a rain- 
storm. It may bea day or so away, but it will 
surely come. 


A Freak Robin Song 

In ‘‘Outing”’ Mr. John Burroughs gives an 
interesting account of a robin imitating a 
whip-poor-will. 

A Maine correspondent sends me an interesting 
note of a robin singing a song of-which the call 
of the whip-poor-will formed a part. Itwasona 
summer afternoon after a rain. “At first I 
noted only that it was a whip-poor-will’s call, 
but slowly through my absorption came the 
full consciousness that the middle of the after- 
noon was an unusual time for a whip-poor-will 
to be singing, and that this particular whip- 
poor-will was not confining himself strictly to 
the song of his kind. I pushed away my work 
and leaned from the window, by this time much 
interested in the bird’s performance. At in- 
tervals of about two minutes the song was re- 
peated, sweet and full. It was a whip-poor- 
will’s note right enough, but with a curious turn 
at the end of it—whip-poor-will with variations. 
I couldn’t make out the bird from my window, 
so I hurried down-stairs and out into the garden, 
where I located him after a moment’s search 
among the outer branches of an apple tree. It 
was an adult male robin mocking a whip-poor- 
will, at the top of his voice. He got the song— 
whip-poor-will—the first time in tune and nicely 
accented, and as far as the third syllable in the 
repetition, when he seemed to lose control of it 
and go off into the last notes of his own ‘rain 
song.’ 

“To myself I ventured the notion in explana- 
tion that this robin probably had heard a whip- 
poor-will’s note in the woods near his roosting 
place until an impression was made sufficient 
to produce the imitation, in much the same way 
as we so often unconsciously acquire tricks of 
expression peculiar to those about us. This 
explanation, of course, assumes a susceptibility 
to such impressions on the part of certain mock- 
ing-birds to a degree evidently not possessed by 
birds in general.”’ 

This all seems to me perfectly credible. I 
have myself heard a robin with the call of the 
quail injected into its song, and another robin 
that imitated perfectly the song of the brown 
thrasher. 

This imitation of the songs of other birds 
is probably more common than some would 
imagine. It is well known that our mock- 
ing-bird and catbird will mimic. The 


European bullfinch is trained in Germany to 
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whistle short tunes of a few bars of music. 
The European sedge-warbler, also, is a well- 
known mimic. A very competent authority 
on British birds, writing of this last-named 
one says: 

I was walking one morning in May by the 
banks of a canal not far from a village, when I 
remarked the exact resemblance between a por- 
tion of its song and the chirrup of a house- 
sparrow. Intermixed with this, I detected the 
note of some other bird; but, familiar though 
it sounded, I ransacked my memory in vain to 
discover from whom it was purloined. Pursu- 
ing my walk toward the houses, I heard the note 
of some guinea-fowls; not the ‘‘come-back”’ 
cry, but the ‘‘click-click’’ which every one knows 
so well. Of this the sedge-warbler had caught 
exactly both the key and time; the two notes 
were in fact identical, except that they were 
performed on instruments of different caliber. 


Taming the Wild Zebra 


They tell us that the horse is doomed as a 
means of locomotion; that he must as- 
suredly give place to the automobile. What 
would be the effect on fashion, for much of 
the present craze is fashion, if some one 
imported a team of zebras from South 
Africa and drove them upon some parade 
of the élite? The thing is possible, as the 
following excerpt from ‘‘ Cassell’s Magazine”’ 
hints: 

After Captain Hayes’ recent success in break- 
ing to the saddle some of the zebras at the Lon- 
don Zoological Gardens, our opinion about the 
untamahle striped South African zebra must 
undergo a change. Many have regarded the 
zebra as wild, unmanageable, and impossible 
to break to harness. Such, however, is far from 
the case. Wild caught zebras are now being 
tamed at two different ranches in South Africa, 
and before long it will be possible; so we are told, 
for a gentleman in England to order a zebra 
for driving purposes. Mr. Carl Hagenbeck 
regularly drives a team of South African zebras 
about the streets of Hamburg. He declares 
them to be not only reliable and docile, but ex- 
ceedingly intelligent, never shying at strange 
objects like young horses are apt todo. He has 
trained a zebra to do a number of stage tricks, 
and this animal will appear at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. 


A Little Nature Study Wanted 


The following passage, from Bulletin 44 
of the Division of Entomology, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is a good instance of 
the way in which some persons regard any- 
thing out of the common run in their lives. 
We laugh at some of the stories told by the 
naturalists and travelers of the Middle Ages, 
but it would seem that the twentieth cen- 
tury is not without the terror of ignorance. 
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What shall we say of ‘‘the physician”’ and 
“‘the State chemist’? mentioned? 


Many complaints have been made during the 
present year of what are termed by various per- 
sons as ‘‘snakes,’’ ‘‘cabbage snakes,’”’ ‘‘snake 
worms,”’ and the like, and the subject has at- 
tained considerable newspaper notoriety. So 
many inquiries have been made as to the iden- 
tity of the creatures and their alleged poisonous 
qualities that it has been thought well to give a 
short account of them, more particularly as 
many persons fully believe the insects to be poi- 
sonous. This is, of course, absurd, as the worms 
are not known to possess any toxic properties 
whatever, but it is certain that, although they 
are not injurious to the cabbages, their presence 
is not desirable, as they really injure cabbage 
for sale. The specimens received during the 
year, with a few exceptions, have been found 
in heads of cabbage. We have ascertained 
that the species is Mermis albicans, in each case 
represented by the female. The creature is 
not a snake nor an insect, but one of the hair- 
worms of the family Gordiide. It has been 
well described by one of our correspondents as 
a white worm, looking like a piece of basting 
thread. It is usually found coiled or crawling 
about in the cabbage in which it is found. Its 
length when full grown is about three inches. 
This little hairworm has been reported in cab- 
bage from Georgia, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 

It is usually stated to be found in the solid 
part of the head of cabbage between the leaves. 
One correspondent says that it is a serpent, a 
vicious little reptile; others that it develops in 
stagnant water and transforms from horsehair, 
a very prevalent opinion among many people. 
A correspondent of the Department makes men- 
tion of some current reports in a portion of 
Tennessee to the effect that a number of people 
had died from eating cabbage affected by this 
creature, while others were made very sick. A 
physician reported that when cabbage infected 
by the hairworms was eaten it produced instant 
death. In one newspaper report this hairworm 
is stated to have been examined by the State 
chemist, and found to contain enough poison 
in it ‘‘to kill eight persons.”” Another news- 
paper notice is to the effect that it has seriously 
injured the demand for cabbage in a number of 
Georgia cities, causing in the aggregate consider- 
able loss to truckers and farmers. The ‘‘snake’’ 
was said to have no vertebre, but it would strike 
‘just as if it were a member of the snake family,” 
and tons of good cabbage were being thrown 
away on account of its presence. In this case 
it was light red in color and four inches long. 
Crowds assembled to examine specimens and 
‘*snakes’’ was the principal topic of conversa- 
tion even after one had traveled a mile or two 
up on the mountainside. 

Many of the hairworms are parasitic on 
insects, most frequently aquatic insects, but 
also on grasshoppers, locusts, crickets and 
katydids. The brown “snake” was iden- 
tified as one of the ‘‘thousand-leg”’ worms, 
and was probably after some cabbage-worms 


for his food. 


Ferns 


Did you ever study ferns? They are 
among the most interesting plants that 
nature provides, and the hunting for them 
leads you ‘‘far from the madding crowd.” 
The following excerpt from an article in 
‘‘ Harper's Monthly,” on the ‘ Reproduc- 
tion of Plants,’’ will show what interest is 
to be found in the life-history of these 
graceful, although flowerless, denizens of 
the woodland: 


The fern may be taken as an illustration of one 
of the primitive methods of reproduction in the 
vegetable world. Here we search in vain for 
any floral parts. Not only is there no trace of 
calyx or corolla, but the stamens, the pistils, 
the pollen-dust, and the ovules are also lacking. 

_Having no flowers with stamens, pollen-dust, 
pistils, etc., we are naturally curious to know 
how reproduction can possibly be accomplished. 
On the lower surface of some of the mature 
leaves we find curious markings, in the form of 
lines and dots. These are not flowers, but they 
serve the same purpose. 

One of the dots, not larger than the head of a 
pin, is found, when sufficiently magnified, to 
be composed of a mass of tiny spheres, num- 
bering fifty or more. These spheres are mem- 
branous and almost transparent. Each one is 
bound around by a narrow band or ring. These 
rings, examined under the microscope, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, They consist of segments 
or joints numbering from twelve to twenty, and 
in color and polish they appear like rich amber. 
These ringed spheres are filled with minute 
granular bodies called spores, which serve an im- 
portant purpose in reproduction. 

The spore-grains appear to be hermetically 
sealed within the spheres. They must be re- 
leased, however, before they can serve the pur- 
pose designed by nature. This release is ac- 
complished by a piece of mechanism which is 
truly wonderful. If we place a mass of mature 
spore-cases in the field of the microscope, we 
soon observe a slight agitation among the 
joined rings. This agitation increases till the 
whole collection seems to be alive by their 
mysterious movements. In order to note more 
carefully the nature of these movements we will 
confine our attention to one of these spheres. 
The ring separates at one of the joints near the 
point of attachment to the leaf of the fern, and 
by slow movement it begins to stretch itself 
out at full length. In doing so the membranes 
are split completely across and loosened par- 
tially at the rings. The sections of these mem- 
branes now fold slightly inward, and form two 
pockets, one at the base of the severed ring and 
one at the outer extremity. In these two pockets 
the spore-dust that filled the sphere is still de- 
tained. The ring continues its slow outward 
movement, farther and farther, tillit has almost 
doubled back upon itself. When this is accom- 
plished something seems to give way, and the 
ring, acting as a spring, resumes its original 
position with a snap, and the spore-dust, that 
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has been held in place with so much care, is 
forcibly hurled away, reminding one of pebbles 
thrown from a sling. 

In order to secure the discharge of every 
grain of precious spore-dust, this slow outward 
movement and the return snap are repeated 
two, three, and in some cases even four times, 
but with reduced energy at each repetition. 
When we look upon a large number of these 
joint-rings, all in motion at the same time, the 
scene is truly exciting. They seem like mimic 
athletes engaged in some exhibition of strength. 
This is not sport, however, but earnest work. 
Like the farmer, they are sowing their seed, to 
ensure a new crop. This whole operation, from 
its beginning to its end, seems to be directed 
and controlled by some form of intelligence that 
belongs to the anmial rather than to the vege- 
table kingdom. 


Orchids 


In ‘‘Country Life in America” for June 
there is an article on orchids which will be 
invaluable to any one with a small green- 
house who has hesitated to attempt to grow 
these beautiful flowers under the impression 
that it is impossible with the means at their 
disposal. The writer, Wilhelm Miller, says: 


If there is any popular fallacy that I should 
love to puncture, it is the amiable delusion that 
all orchids are worth a thouand dollars a pot. 
Great was my surprise, some years ago, when I 
met a suburbanite of modest income who grew 
orchids that were the talk of the town in a 
little ten by twelve greenhouse. As his wife 
was too much of an invalid to look after the 
greenhouse, my friend watered his plants every 
morning and adjusted the ventilators before he 
caught the seven fifty-nine express for the big 
city. And at night he came home to see what 
had happened. Usually no great disaster had 
befallen. And in February, if you were lucky 
enough to be invited into his sung little green- 
house, while a winter storm raged outside, you 
would be likely to find some gorgeous cattleyas, 
with perhaps twenty flowers on a plant, and each 
flower fully eight or nine inches across. 

For the best species for a beginner, for 
the different kinds of houses, the proper 
receptacles and the best potting material, 
the watering and ventilation, the article 
ought to be read at length; but there is a 
letter from a correspondent who has been 
strikingly successful on even less resources, 
and from this we may quote more at length. 

My orchid house, a small affair, 8x14 feet, I 
built myself, and, owing to limited means, I 
have not added to my collection as I would like. 
I dare say that it would surprise any one to know 
how much hard work and time and worry these 
plants have caused me; and yet, when I get a 
bunch of flowers, I feel well repaid for my trouble, 
for I dearly love flowers, and would rather 
work among them than do anything else. 

My first experience with orchids began in 
1898, and consisted of what subsequently proved 


to be two old, worn-out cattleyas and one cypri- 
pedium. The first year I had one flower on the 
Trian@i and two on the Gaskelliana. 

Before going further into orchid culture, I 
tried to find out how to care for them. At first 
I supposed that they were delicate plants, but 
later, to my surprise, they proved not to be so 
delicate. fter spending some time digesting 
the contents of an orchid book, I added to my 
collection from time to time, and I now have 
about forty-five cattleyas, a few cypripediums, 
some Lelia anceps and purpurata, a few den- 
drobiums, and Phalenopsis schroederianum. 

I grow all my plants in orchid pans, as the 
baskets have proved a failure with me. In 
baskets the plants penetrate the moss and come 
out into the air, which seems to be too dry in 
this climate (California). In the pans the roots 
are confined within the moss. During the sum- 
mer we shade the glass with roller curtains, 


Among the beautiful illustrations are two 
of Celogyne cristata, with white flowers, each 
four or five inches across; and it is stated 
that the plant can be successfully flowered 
in the window of a dwelling-house, since it 
can stand a temperature of forty degrees. 
The writer of the letter quoted, F. A. 
Cramblitt, says of it, ‘‘unlike most orchids, 
it is so easy to propagate that, if all connec- 
tion with the tropics were broken off, we 
could keep the species alive forever. 


Chrysanthemums 


To the amateur gardener who attends to 
his own flowers, the following excerpt will 
be of interest, for few flowers are such 
autumn favorites as the chrysanthemum. 
S. H. D., in ‘‘ Farm and Fireside,’ says: 


Where chrysanthemums are flowered in the 
open air, as is customary with the old-fashioned 
kinds, and also in favorable locations with some 
of the best modern kinds, but little care is gen- 
erally given them. If, however, large blooms 
are wanted, the plants should be trained to from 
one to four or five good shoots, depending on 
the strength of the plants. These should be 
carefully trained to stakes, and when they begin 
to show flower-buds, as they will in August, all 
but a few of the flower-buds should be removed. 
This will result in the large blooms, such as are 
grown by professional florists. If it is the in- 
tention to grow the plants for flowering in the 
greenhouse in autumn and winter, cuttings 
should be made in March or April, and should 
be carried along through the summer in pots. 
They should be staked, and trained to four or 
five good blooms each. Cuttings made as late 
as July rst will make nice little plants and 
bloom well. A simpler way, in the case of the 
home garden, is to grow the plants from cuttings, 
set them out early in the spring, as they will 
stand fully as much frost as cabbage, and allow 
them to remain in the open air until the buds 
begin to form, when they should be potted off 
and the buds thinned out by pinching. Treated 
in this way they will give good results in the house. 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








American and Foreign Universities 


In an address made by President David 
Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, at the dedication of Palmer Hall, 
Colorado College, and reported in ‘‘The 
Popular Science Monthly,” there is so good 
a comparison of American and foreign uni- 
versities that it is worthy of being taken from 
its context and regarded as a whole. Dr. 
Starr Jordan says: 


A university in America is a place where men 
find their life-work, where men think lofty 
thoughts, where men test for themselves that 
which seems to be true, where men go up to the 
edge of things and look outward into the great 
unknown. The university does not consist of 
colleges and departments, deans and dignitaries, 
rules and regulations. It is not a cluster of 
professoinal schools, nor even a group of gradu- 
ate students. Its spirit is not measured by 
printed theses, by elaborate examinations, by 
the number of the hoods of black and gold its 
doctors are privileged to wear. It is measured 
by the animating spirit, the spirit of intellectual 
enterprise, of academic devotion. This spirit 
will in time create for itself the brick and stone, 
test-tubes and microscope, book and manu- 
scripts, all the machinery with which a uni- 
versity must work. 

The strength of the colleges of England has 
lain not in the narrow courses of study, not 
in the exclusive pursuit of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, but in the spirit of good fellow- 
ship which these institutions have fostered. The 
life of the student is a man to man life. The 
element of personality has been used to the ut- 
most and with results which need not be dis- 
paraged even by those most impressed with the 
narrowness of the training these colleges offer. 

The aim of Oxford and Cambridge has been 

ersonal culture. The classical tripos of Greek, 

atin and mathematics has been only a means 
to this end. Any other studies, Anglo-Saxon, 
botany, and medieval history, let us say, would 
do as well if equally removed from the current 
of human activity and brought as close to living 
personality. Mere training of the mind was 
no essential part of the process. To withdraw 
for a space in the presence of good men and gra- 
cious thoughts is an ideal cherished in English 
culture. 

As the university ideal of England is one of 
personal culture, that of Germany is one of per- 
sonal knowledge. In the one case, thoroughness 
is the essential; in the other, personality. An 
educated German may lack culture—of this 
there are many conspicuous examples, just as 
in England a cultured gentleman may lack exact- 
ness of knowledge on all points. In America a 
new ideal is arising as a result of the creative 
needs of our strenuous and complex times. We 





value education for what can be made of it. 
Our idea is personal effectiveness. We care 
less and less for surface culture, less and 
less for mere erudition. We ask of each man 
not what he knows, but what he can do with his 
knowledge. This ideal of education has its dan- 
gers. It may lead us to sacrifice permanent 
values for temporary success. It may tend to 
tolerate boorishness and shallowness, if they 
present the appearance of temporary achieve- 
ment. Eternal vigilance is the price of scholar- 
ship as well as of liberty and other good 
things. 

It is evident that in the closing words of 
this passage Dr. Jordan has in his mind the 
combination of the English and German 
ideas with the characteristic American one. 
What a university that would be which 
aimed at culture, exactness of knowledge 
and effectiveness. And yet, have we not 
such within our bounds? 


American Methods of Teaching Medicine 


Remembering the American idea of effect- 
iveness, let us glance at an English expert’s 
opinion of the methods of teaching medicine 
in American universities. Dr. Gaskell, 
university lecturer in physiology at Cam- 
bridge, England, was one of the medical 
representatives on the Mosely Commission 
which visited this country in the autumn of 
last year. His report has been made and 
in it he says: 

The idea underlying the whole system of in- 
struction in these scientific subjects is that they 
are subjects based on experimental research, 
that the question which the student ought to be 
taught to ask from the very first is not, ‘“What 
man is the authority for such and such a state- 
ment?” but: ‘‘What is the experimental evi- 
dence which proves the truth of the statement?” 
Therefore, in every way the student is taught 
to consider that he himself is undertaking a 
research, that he is rediscovering for himself 
what others have found out before him. In 
accordance with this view no slovenly work is 
allowed; every experiment must be done as 
though it was an actual research, time markers, 
stimulation markers, being used, with the re- 
sult, so I am assured, that in a very short time 
it becomes a habit in each man to perform every 
experiment with real care and thoroughness. 
Such a method of instruction necessarily means 
a large amount of time given to the subject, and 
a considerable staff of efficient teachers to super- 
vise the practical work and conduct the recita- 
tions, for the latter in order to be of real good 
must not be given to too large a class. 
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That there are such bodies of efficient 
teachers, that they are devoted to their 
work, sparing neither time nor energy in the 
fulfilment of their duties, is certain, and it 
draws from Dr. Gaskell words of warm 
commendation: 

To my mind, two of the most striking points 
about the laboratory instruction of all kinds in 
the States is the energy and activity displayed 
by the teachers, their earnest endeavor to do 
their utmost without sparing themselves, and 
the determination of the students to be taught. 
I do not think it is only because the practical 
work counts in their final examination that the 
men attend and work steadily, but because they 
want to get their money’s worth; they have come 
to the university to be educated for the medical 
profession, and the stimulus of want of means 
spurs on a large number, with the net result that 
the class as a whole attends well, works well, 
and in consequence soon becomes thoroughly 
interested in what interests everyone—the dis- 
coveries of science. 


A Defect in Our Education 


An examination of the educational period- 
icals of the last few weeks discloses a state 
of things which is scarcely creditable to our 
elementary teachers. A principal of a nor- 
mal training school in Michigan says that on 
examining the written papers of his scholars 
‘some of the most fluent of the compositions 
contained many gross mistakes in spelling.”’ 
Mr. A. S. Bassette, of Altmar, N. Y., in an 
article in the ‘‘School Journal,”’ says: 


The question of making advanced spelling a 
Regents’ requirement for graduation came up 
at the mid-winter conference of the New York 
State Principals in 1902. A motion to that ef- 
fect was tabled, but it is the opinion of many of 
our principals that some further action should 
be taken in the matter. Nearly all the high 
schools are troubled with poor spellers, and the 
serious question with us is how to improve the 
spelling of these unfortunates. We must recog- 
nize that there is some truth in the saying that 
‘We can study and learn in all other subjects, 
but spelling comes by the grace of God.” 


Miss Alice Ranlett, in ‘‘Education,’; 
makes a similar statement: 


Passing through the secondary school the 
children do pick up stray bits of orthographic 
learning, but they are turned out no spellers, 
after all. By no chance lifts and on no ‘‘flowery 
beds of ease”’ can one be carried to the height of 
spelling. College examiners bear witness to 
this as they speak of the astonishing errors in 
brilliant papers, and merchants who tell us of 
the rarity of a perfectly spelled letter among the 
many ‘in the handwriting of the applicant” 
sent by high school graduates seeking positions. 


The last-named writer puts her finger on 
the ‘‘sore spot’”’ when she says: 


Imperfect spelling in those days (of her child- 
hood) was the mark of the dullard or ignoramus 
or the child of other ancestry than ours, whose 
fathers had never known the spelling book. To 
us, born from generations of pure-blooded New 
England forefathers, God-fearing men and them- 
selves of the estate of the spelling book, the mis- 
spelling a word was a personal disgrace which 
was, moreover, an insult to our families. 

This is true. A generation ago it was 
thought to be a disgrace to be unable to 
spell nearly every word in the dictionary. 
Now it is no disgrace. There has been so 
much talk about the impossibility of learn- 
ing to spell English, so much abuse of its 
irregularities, so much discussion about 
spelling reform, and so much sentimentalism 
about making lessons pleasant, that no one 
cares about spelling. ‘‘ What is the good,” 
the student asks, ‘‘of bestowing time and 
pains upon that about which people are 
forever squabbling?’’ Some magazines 
adopt the recommendation of the Philo- 
logical Association and spell a few words in 
a new-found-landish way. Others retain 
the conservative forms of England. Some 
‘‘offices’’ have their own peculiar rules. 

There is no need to anglicize our spelling 
now. It has stood for so long a time that 
it has established a right to its own form. 
There is no need even to take up the cudgels 
against English spelling, as Dr. Edwin W. 
Bowen has done in the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly”’ for May. America has its own 
standard for correct orthography, but the 
difficulty is to get that standard taught. In 
the excellent article in ‘‘ Education,” already 
alluded to, the author suggests, and wisely, 
too, a return to the old-fashioned spelling- 
book. 

The spelling book is no more; in schools con- 
ducted in accordance with advanced pedagogic 
methods, it has disappeared, swallowed up, as it 
were, in the ‘‘glittering generality’? named 
“‘English.’” Possibly in secluded -hamlets yet 
uninvaded by the kindergarten principle of 
learning through play, where children amuse 
themselves by games of their own choosing, 
blissfully unconscious of their loss in not being 
‘‘directed”’ in their sports, possibly in such se- 
cluded nooks, along with an occasional well- 
sweep and a spinning-wheel owned by a mis- 
tress who knows which way to turn it, the spelling 
book may linger. 

The writer would introduce it again, not 
from any sentimental affection for a bygone 
friend, but because it once supplied a want, 
and seeing that substitutes have failed, may 
supply it again. 
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Child w#®* # Verse 








ge Harper’s Magazine 


When I am really sick abed 
It isn’t ever any fun. ~- 
I feel all achy in my head 
An’ hate to take my medisun. 
Th’ sheets get stickyish an’ hot, 
But I am not allowed to kick 
’Em off, er read, er talk a lot 
When I am sick. 


I hate for all the folks about 
To come an’ pat me on th’ face 
An’ say, ‘‘ Poor child, you’ll soon be out,”’ 
An’ tiptoe all around th’ place. 
They go when I pretend to be 
Asleep—I do it for a trick; 
I don’t like folks to pity me 
When I am sick. 


My mother’s diff’runt—I don’t care 
If she sits by me once er twice 
An’ says, ‘Poor boy,” an’ smooths my hair, 
She ain’t just tryzn’ to be nice. 
They bring warm squushy things to me 
For meals, an’ make me eat ’em quick. 
I’m mis’ruble as I can be 
When I am sick. 
Burges Johnson. 


Mighty Explorers......... Milwaukee Sentinel 


Dicky and Tommy, 
One fine night in June, 
Walked out to see 
T’other side of the moon! 
They carried a bottle 
Of milk apiece, 
With figs from Naples 
And currants from Greece; 
And fried potatoes 
From Dublin town 
And two nice frankfurters, 
Long and brown. 

Down through the orchard; 
Out through the gate; 
Not a word! Not a sound! 
It was very late— 
Between a quarter 
To eight and eight! 

They went along 
Till they reached a brook, 
Then Dick whispered 
To Tommy—“ Look!”’ 
There in the brook, 
As it sang its tune, 
Was the glowing t’other 
Side of the moon! 


They planned in bed, 
Till the clock struck ten. 
How they’d look up Africa 
When they were men! 


There was a crib of yellow wood 
That in a nursery corner stood; 
There was a little pillow white, 
A little quilt of blue so bright. 
And all to make a place of rest 
A little girl should love the best. 


But dear me, no! She would not go 
To bed, and it was always so. 

When evening came she pouting said, 
“No, no, I will not go to bed!”’ 

At last one night, the cribby heard 
Each naughty, unkind, willful word. 


“I do not love my cribby-bed! 

I do not want to put my head 
Upon the little pillow white; 

I want to play—all night!” 

The cribby wished to hear no more; 
It slid along across the floor. 


‘“‘I am not wanted here,”’ it said, 
“‘She does not love her cribby-bed! 
My child would rather sleep to-night 
Upon the floor! I shall do right 

To find some little one who’ll be 
Happy to have a crib like me!” 


There was a sound of bumpty-bump 
That from her chair made mamma jump! 
She called her naughty little maid— 
The child was very much afraid; 

She sobbed with wonder and surprise. 
Tears overflowed her big blue eyes. 


They pulled the cribby back, and then 
They begged it not to go again. 

All quiet in its place it stood 

On legs of polished yellow wood. 

The little girl saw with delight 

The pillow soft and quilt so bright. 


With joy then she jumped up and down 

In haste to get her ‘‘nighty’’ on. 

“*T did not mean a word,”’ she said, 

“T love you, little cribby-bed! 

I would not hurt your feelings, dear; 

I never knew that cribs could hear!”’ 
Louise Beecher Chancellor. 


They were walking on the terrace, 
Mamma and little Fred; 

There they met a stately peacock, 
His gorgeous tail outspread. 


As they stepped out of the pathway, 
To give His Highness room, 
“Oh look!”’ cried Fred, astonished, 
‘*The peacock is in bloom!” 
Mary Evelyn Thomas, 


The Story of the Cribby-Bed. .Good Housekeeping 


See ee St. Nicholas 
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The Queen’s Quair* 


There is much in this latest book by the 
gifted author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers’’ and 
‘“The Life and Death of Richard Yea and 
Nay”’ to stamp it as one of the most re- 
markable of historical novels. Electing the 
difficult task of elucidating the ever be- 
wildering mystery of the beautiful Queen of 
the Scots, Mr. Hewlett, exhaling from every 
page, as through all his works, the breath 
of the period of which he writes, has given 
us a romance scintillating with the verbal 
gems of which he alone of moderns is master; 
has peopled his stage with a fascinating 
array of clearly visualized dramatis per- 
sone; has woven his plot witha delicacy, 
but withal a directness, that holds us spell- 
bound; yet leaves us, as the volume is closed 
upon the epilogue, with the feeling that not 
only has he failed to give a convincing 
solution of the mystery of the unhappy 
Mary, but that-he has brought forward an 
even more baffling mystery—the mystery of 
Maurice Hewlett. Here, in truth, is a 
problem within a problem, not to be an- 
swered with ease, mayhap not to be an- 
swered. 

The period chosen by Mr. Hewlett for this 
essay into the romantic begins with the de- 
parture of the child-widow from the friendly 
shores of France and closes with the clanging 
of the prison doors in Scotland, six years 
later. Much has happened in the interim, 
and from the musty chronicles of that now 
distant past, Mr. Hewlett has drawn and 
regarbed alluringly the salient and the minor, 
not tampering overmuch with history, but 
interlineating it so deftly with fancy that 
seldom may a line of demarcation be cleanly 
drawn. About his queen he groups lovers 
and intriguers, courtiers and maids of honor, 
priests and parsons—each to play his part 
as a distinct individuality, his part great or 
small,inthe ignoble tragedy of lust. Of the 
queen herself, whose apologist Mr. Hewlett 
fain would be, we are given our first 
glimpse as her uncle, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, found her in the chamber of mourn- 


*THE QuEEN’s Quair. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50. 





-a glow of fine rose. 


ing, surrounded by het bevy of maids, the 
four Marys of lesser worldly, but of higher 
spiritual renown: 

“A tall, slim girl. petted and pettish. pale 
(yet not unwholesome), chestnut-haired, 
she looked like a flower of the heat. lax and 
delicate. Her skin—but more, the very 
flesh of her—seemed transparent, with color 
that warmed it from within, faintly, with 
They said that when 
she drank you could see the fine wine run 
like a fire down her throat; and it may 
partly be believed. Others have reported 
that her heart could be discerned beating 
within her body and raying out a ruddy 
light, now fierce, now languid. through every 
crystal member. The cardinal, who was 
no rhapsodist of the sort, admitted her clear 
skin, admitted her patent royalty, but 
denied that she was a beautiful girl—even 
for a queen. Her nose, he judged, was too 
long, her lips were too thin, her eyes too 
narrow. He detested her trick of the side- 
long look. Her lower lids were nearly 
stra:ght, her upper rather heavy: between 
them they gave hera sleepy appearance, 
sometimes a sly appearance, when, slowly 
lifting, they revealed a glimmering hazel of 
the eyes themselves. Hazel, I say, if hazel 
they were, which sometimes seemed to be 
yellow, and sometimes showed all black; 
the light acted upon hers asupon a cat’s eyes. 
Beautiful she may not have been, though 
Monsieur de Brant6me would never allow it; 
but fine, fine she was all over—sharply, ex- 
quisitely cut and modelled; her sweet, 
smooth chin, her amorous lips, bright red 
where all else was pale as a tinged rose; her 
neck which two hands could hold, her small 
shoulders and bosom of a child. And then 
her hands, her waist no bigger than a stalk, 
her little feet. She had sometimes an in- 
tent, considering, wise look—the look of the 
Queen of Desire, who knew not where to set 
the bounds of her need, but revealed to no 
one what that was. And belying that look 
askance of hers—sly, or wise, or sleepy, as 
you choose—her voice was bold and very 
clear, her manners were those of a lively. 
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graceful boy, her gestures quick, her .; 4rit 
impatient and entirely without fear. Her 
changes of mood were dangerous; she could 
wheedle the soul out of a saint, and then 
fling it back at him as worthless because it 
had been so easily got. She wrote a beauti- 
ful, bold hand, loved learning and petting, 
and a choice phrase. She used perfumes, 
and dipped her body every day in a bath of 
wine.” 

Here’s style, in truth, the acme of a dainty 
perfection. And here, perchance, lies a part 
at least, of the answer to our riddle—riddle 
all the more perplexing by reason of the 
manner of our author’s approach to the 
riddle he has set himself to solve: ‘A hun- 
dred books have been written, a hundred 
songs sung; men enough of these latter days 
have broken their hearts for Queen Mary’s. 
What is more to the matter is that no heart 
but hers was broken in time. All the world 
can love her now; but who loved her then? 
Not aman among them. A few girls went 
weeping; a few boys laid down their necks 
that she might walk free of the mire. Alas! 
the mire swallowed them up, and she must 
soil her pretty feet. This is the nut of the 
tragedy; pity is involved rather than terror. 
But no song ever pierced the fold of her 
secret, no book ever found out the truth, 
because none ever sought her heart. Here, 
then, is a book which has sought nothing 
else, and a song which springs from that 
only; called, on that same account, ‘The 
Queen’s Quair.’’’ Seeking the queen’s 
heart—marvel of marvels—he touches not 
at all the hearts of those whose pity he would 
evoke for her—touches not their hearts from 
the first page to the last of his superbly 
written book. His appeal is all to the head, 
to the intellect—and that he holds a willing 
captive, eagerly following him through the 
murky mazes of plot and counterplot, not, 
it must frankly be said, from an enduring 
sympathy with or a lively interest in the 
fate of the puppets of the play, but from an 
absorbing desire to discover how Mr. Hewlett 
will treat this, what twist of imagery he will 
give to that. With all his gorgeousness 
of diction and facility of style—perchance, 
I repeat, for that very reason—his char- 
acters, individualized to a degree, are never 
breathing entities of hopes and fears, crying 
to us as beings of flesh and blood. -Whence 
this atmosphere of unreality? Always the 
dramatic situations with which his book 
abounds lack the note that finds echo in the 


human heart. Most nearly approaching 
it are the passages descriptive of the meeting 
between Mary and Lady Bothwell—the 
implacable Jeannie Gordon—in Dunbar 
Castle, and of the assassination of Signior 
David. The latter lends itself the more 
readily to quotation: 

‘The Italian took off his cap and watched 
Ruthven intently. The moment of pause 
that ensued was broken by Ruthven’s rais- 
ing his hand, for the queen flashed out, ‘Put 
down your hand, sir!’ and seemed as if she 
would have struck him. Fawdensyde here 
cocked his pistol and deliberately raised it 
against the queen’s person. ‘Treason! 
Treason!’ shrieked Des-Essars from the 
curtain, and blundered forward to the villain. 

“But the queen had been before him; at 
last she had found words, and deeds. She 
drew herself up, quivering, went directly 
toward Fawdensyde and beat down the 
point of the pistol with her flat hand. ‘Do 
you dare so much? Then I dare more. 
What shameless thing do you here? If I 
had a sword in my hand——’ Here she 
stopped, tongue-tied at what was done to 
her. 

“For Ruthven, regardless of majesty, had 
got her around the middle. He pushed her 
back into the king’s arms; and, ‘Take your 
wife, my lord,’ says he, ‘take your good- 
wife in your arms and cherish her, while we 
do what must be done.’ 

“The king held her fast in spite of her 
struggles. At that moment the Italian 
made a rattling sound in his throat and 
backed from the table. Archie Douglas 
stepped behind the king, to get around the 
little room, Ruthven approached his victim 
from the other side; the Italian pulled at 
the table, got it between himself and the 
enemy, and overset it; then Lady Argyll 
screamed, and snatched at a candle-stick as 
all went down. It was the only light left 
in the room, held up in her hand like a beacon 
above a tossing sea. Where was Des- 
Essars? Cuffed aside to the wall, like a 
rag doll. The maids were packed in the door 
of the bedchamber, and one of them had 
pulled him into safety among them. 

‘All that followed he marked: how the 
frenzied Italian, hedged in between Douglas 
and Ruthven, vaulted the table, knocked 
over Fawdensyde, and then, whimpering 
like a woman, crouched by the queen, his 
fingers in the pleats of her gown. He saw 
the king’s light eyelashes blink, and heard 
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his breath come whistling through his nose; 
and that pale, disfigured girl, held up closely 
against her husband, moaning and hiding 
her face in his breast. And now Ruthven, 
grinning horribly, swearing to himself, and 
Douglas, whining like a dog at a rat-hole, 
were at their man’s hands, trying to drag 
him off. Fawdensyde hovered about, hope- 
ful to help. Lady Argyll held up the 
candle. 

“Douglas wrenched open one hand, Ruth- 
ven got his head down and bit the other till 
it parted. 

““Q Die! O Die!’ long shuddering cries 
went up from the Italian as they dragged 
him out into the passage, where the others 
waited. 

‘““Tt was dark there, and one knew not how 
full of men; but Des-Essars heard them 
snarling and mauling like a pack of wolves; 
heard the scuffling the panting, the short 
oaths—and then a piercing scream. At 
that there was silence; then some one said, 
as he struck, ‘There! There! Hog of Turin!’ 
and another (Lindsay) ‘He’s done!’” 


Excellently well done, Mr. Hewlett. But 
with a curt, ‘‘So much for David” the 
reader eagerly turns the page to learn not 
how the queen endured the horror of that 
midnight deed, but how Mr. Hewlett bedecks 
her emotions. Not with the wanton whose 
passion—mistakenly called by Mr. Hewlett 
love—disfigures these annals ean we have 
sympathy, nor with his other monstrosities 
in human guise—Darnley, Bothwell, James 
Stuart, Lethington and the horde of Scottish 
peers, insistently likened by him to a host 
of greedy flies swarming about the bemired 
‘‘Honeypot’’—self-bemired on Mr. Hewlett’s 
own showing. Candidly, with all his deli- 
cacy of touch, he overdraws. The Scotch 
blood, at its worst, is not so tainted as he 
would have us believe. Almost in vain does 
one seek a really noble figure in this parade 
of depravity. Huntly promises well, but 
Huntly, with his weird notions of honor, 
develops into a monument of inconsistency— 
only too willing to betray his sister, for the 
sake of the miserable queen; only too back- 
ward in coming to the queen’s aid by be- 
traying his companions in crime. Des- 
Essars, view him as kindly as we may, is a 
pandering little whelp. Paris’s one virtue 
is fidelity to his master, Bothwell. But 
two of the figments of fancy, a woman and a 
man, breathe truth, virtue, honor. The 


woman—Mary Livingstone, verily a maid 
of honor; the man—John Knox. Thus 
Knox appeared as he first stormed in upon 
Queen Mary: 

‘‘She presently turned her head and looked 
cheerfully at him, her first sight of a redoubt- 
able critic. Singly her thoughts came, one 
on the heels of the other: her first. This 
man is very tall; the second, He looks kind; 
the third, He loves a jest; the fourth, which 
stayed long by her, The deep wise eyes he 
hath) In a long head of great bones and 
little flesh those far-set, far-seeing, large, 
considering eyes, shone like lamps in the 
daylight—full of power at command, kept 
in control, content to wait. They told her 
nothing, yet she saw that they had a store 
behind. No doubt but the flame was there. 
If the day made it mild, in the dark it would 
beacon men. She saw that he had a strong 
nose, like a raven’s beak, a fleshy mouth, 
the beard of a prophet, the shoulders and 
height of a mountaineer. In one large hand 
he held his black bonnet, the other was 
across his breast, hidden in the folds of his 
cloak. There was no man present of his 
height, save Lethington, and he looked a 
weed. There was no man (within her 
knowledge) of his patience, save the Lord 
James: and she knew him at heart a coward. 
Peering through her narrowed eyes for those 
few seconds, she had the fancy that this 
Knox was like a ragged granite cross, full of 
runes, wounded, weather-fretted, twisted 
awry. Yet her four thoughts persisted: 
He is very tall, he looks kind, he loves a jest 
—and oh! the deep wise eyes he hath! 
Nothing that he did or spoke against her 
afterward moved the roots of those opinions. 
She may have feared, but she never shrank 
from the man.” 


The pity that Mr. Hewlett should so 
lightly relegate John Knox to the back- 
ground. This is our only full view of the 
great preacher, and while, from time to 
time, we may discern him moving in and 
out of the settings, he moves so distantly 
as to cast scarce the tip of his redeeming 
shadow over the insane carousal of lust 
and blood. When all is said, therefore, 
magnificent as is this work in execution, it 
remains a prose poem of unbridled passion, 
with a theme unworthy of its author’s art. 
Herein, it may be, lies the key to unlock our 
mystery. 

H. Addington Bruce. 
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Glimpses of New Books 








Humor 


By Mark Twain, Illustrated 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary. 
by F. Strothmann. §:. 
The devotee of Mark Twain will find a laugh 

on every page; the average reader will be forced 

to smile occasionally; the evangelical Christian, 
however, as a rule, will regard the fun in ‘‘ Adam’s 


Diary” as irreverent and sacrilegious. 


Joe Miller’s Complete Jest Book. A Complete Collection of 
the Wittiest Sayings, the Most Brilliant Jests and the 
Subtlest Repartee in the English Language. With Two 
Photographs and an Index. Jilliam f. enderson, New 
York. $1.25. 

This is a reprint from an old favorite that is 
not readily accessible, and as such is of considera- 
ble interest to the student of humor. Ideas of 
humor change from age to age, and what seemed 
excruciatingly funny to our ancestors often 
seems poor stuff to us. They, on their part, 
would doubtless sigh for their ‘‘ Joe Miller’’ after 
glancing over our ‘‘ Puck”’ or ‘‘ Life’’ or ‘‘ Punch,”’ 
Here is a favorable sample of the three hundred 
odd pages of this book: ‘‘93.—A Melting Sermon 
being preached in a country church, all fell a- 
weeping but one man, who being asked why he 
did not weep with the rest? ‘‘Oh!’’ said he, 
‘I belong to another parish.”’ 


Poetry 
Omar and Fitzgerald and Other Poems. By John G. Jury. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, $1.25. 

It is to be hoped that this volume is only an 
earnest of more and better work, for it is full of 
promise. Mr. Jury evidently has the gift of 
song, musical song, and pays more attention 
to versification than is usual in these degenerate 
days. Rhythm and Metre have plainly a real 
meaning tohim. This is a decided virtue in a 
time when it is thought that if you print prose 
in short lines, beginning each with a capital 
letter, you may call the result a poem. 

Occasionally, however, there are, even here, 
where the author evidently takes pains with 
his work, traces of that want of polish and re- 
vision which is the bane of to-day. It is with 
no intention of finding hypercritical fault that 
we allude to them, but—what is the meaning 
of “ried flight?’’ (page 1, Stanza 1). It is 
“we” diphthong, not ‘‘ae’’ with the diceresis. 
The latter would be puzzling enough, but the pres- 
ent word is incomprehensible. Again, on page 
37, the last verse is addressed to ‘‘ Ye, O nations 
of the earth,” and yet ‘‘thy”’ is the word used 
with ‘‘King.’’ Once more, on page 41, the title 
of the poem is “‘The Lord God Reigneth,” and 
the last line of each verse is ‘‘Thou God Reign- 
eth.” Yet “reigneth” is the third person sin- 
gular, not the second. 

The hand of the master sculptor passes over 
every muscle of its creation, lest, even by a 
false shadow, it mar the effect; why cannot our 
poets emulate the same pridein work? The ex- 
ample is surely commendable, 


‘God's Living Oracles. 


Religion 
By Arthur T. Pierson. 

Taylor Company, New York. Net $1.00. 

“*Taking for granted that, if the Bible be the 
Book of God, it contains within itself ample 
proofs of its divine origin,’’ the author proceeds 
to test the Book in its relation to science, proph- 
ecy and ‘‘the plan of salvation.”” He finds that 
even the order of the books in the present canon 
“is a divine design.” 

The spiritual elevation of the book is what 
one might anticipate from this splendid advo- 
cate of Christian missions, but many will find it 
difficult to obtain the same inspiration the au- 
thor finds in the fact that ‘‘144,000o—the cube 
of ten multiplied into the square of twelve . 
compels the belief that the great Mathemati- 
cian of the Universe was behind such use”’ of 
these figures in the Bible, or to find in the words 
of Job regarding the light of the sun: ‘That it 
might take hold of the ends of the earth’’ the 
evidence the author finds of ‘‘the scientific 
truth of refraction!” 

Dr. Pierson is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
theological system based on the theory that the 
“‘plan of salvation’’ is determined by the de- 
mand that ‘‘The broken law of God must be 
honored and maintained; the death penalty 
must be executed,’’ which involves the necessity 
of regarding Jesus as the ‘‘Substitute’’ to turn 
away divine wrath. The book would have 
wielded greater power had it appeared before 
the days of the exercise of the critical faculty in 
education, of the democratic principle in govern- 
ment, and of the humanitarian and restorative 
principles in penology. 


The Baker & 


Life and Death. By Henry Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown & 

Company, Boston, $1.00. 

Those familiar with ‘‘Quo Vadis,’”’ ‘‘The Del- 
uge,’’ ‘‘With Fire and Sword,’ and other works 
by the same author will welcome this little vol- 
ume of short legends. Beside ‘‘ Life and Death”’ 
the volume contains ‘‘Is He the Dearest One?” 
“The Legend of the Sea,”’ and ‘“‘ The Judgment 
of Peter and Paul on gp ne il the last being 
a poem in prose, which suggests that while 
Christianity has dissolved many of the ancient 
mythical divinities ‘Song and Joy” are left to 
gladden the world. The author’s love for Po- 
land is again emphasized in ‘‘ The Legend of The 
Sea.” The ship “The Purple,’ symbolizing 
Poland, being Eenmationtiy sketched as a reve- 
lation of the history of Poland, and a warning 
to every self-governing a agp When people 
say ‘“‘Why toil, why watch the ship, why pull at 
rudder, masts, sails, and ropes? Why live by 
hard work and the sweat of our brows, when our 
ship is divine?” they shall awaken, all but too 
late, as did the crew of “The Py vay to find 
that ‘Bitter water had weakened the spars, the 
strong rigging had loosened, . . . dry rot 
was at work in the mainmast, the sails had grown 
weak through exposure,”” The book is trans. 
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lated by Jeremiah Curtin, and fine illustrations 
add to its artistic effect. 


Miscellaneous 


By T. H. Leavitt. Lee and Shepard. 


Facts About Peat. 
Boston. $1. 
This is a simple and informing discussion of 

what peat is, where it is found, how to make it 

and how to use it, what it costs and what it is 
worth. The information is compressed into 

9o odd pages, and is accompanied by several il- 

lustrations of peat works and machinery. It is 

a very valuable little book. 

Young America in the Hands of His Friends. A Political 

rama. By Arthur W. Sanborn. James H. West Co., 

Boston. 75 cents. 

Young America, having inherited the estate of 
Old America, who “‘ passed away quietly and was 
laid to rest,’’ marries Miss Empire, daughter of 
Old Monopoly, and at once begins to have 
troubles, owing to her extravagance and love for 
royal style. To please her, he buys Filipena as 
a serving maid; but here we get mixed up. 
Filipena objects to be bought, and can only be 
brought to see the reasonableness of her pur- 
chase by a war! This involves interviews with 
Colonel Gorgon, various Secretaries, Senators, 
John Bull, and others. But, at last, Young Am- 
erica goes to sleep, is awakened by the ghost of 
Old America, who shows him a procession to 
which that in Macheth is a trifle—Athenians, 
Romans, Arabians, Spaniards, Napoleon and his 
Guard, as types of dead imperialists, and Puri- 
tans and Independents as exemplars of unsel- 
fishness. The drama, if so we must call it, with 
some sonorous lines and some trivialities, is a 
protest aganist what is called “imperialism,” 
though what that term means few can tell, ex- 
cept that it is an ominous one with unpleasant 
memories. 


Shakespere. Personal Recollections by Colonel John A. 

Joyce. Broadway Pub. Co., New York. 

Col. John A. Joyce tells us that he belongs to 
the race of the Strulbugs, who live forever, and 
that in the course of his destiny he was born on 
the same day and in the same town as Shake- 
spere; grew up with him; never left him; ran 
away with him to London; took a journey with 
him to the Pyramids, etc., etc. They certainly 
did some wonderful things; for instance, on the 
way from Windsor to the City of London, they 
passed Buckingham Palace, the British Museum, 
and Regent’s Park, none of which existed until 
the third decade of the nineteenth century. This 
may possibly have been allowed to a Strulbug; 
but what shall we think of two travelers passing 
through Milan on the first of two days’ walk 
from Naples to Rome? It is, of course, very bad 
taste to ask a story-teller the drift of his narra- 
tive; but we must really ask the colonel what is 
the supposed use of his book. Is it intended to 
be humorous? There is no humor in it. Is it 
an aspirant to the rank of fiction? It cannot be 
accorded that honorable literary title. Is it an 
illustration of the versatility of Shakespere’s 
genius? That has been better done before. 


A Study of Vibration. By Minnie S. Davis. The Alliance 
Pub. Co., New York. 
The author of this book has applied theosophist, 


or occult, principles to the conception of the uni- 
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The soul, 
to be in harmony with its environment, must be 
attuned to that series of these vibrations to which 


verse as a vast unity of vibrations. 


it is in its nature susceptible. Herein, as it ap- 
pears to the present writer, lies that message 
which is spoken of in the dedication: ‘‘To those 
who see and hear and understand my message.”’ 

There is a wealth of illustration from narrative 
and phenomena, abundance of dogmatic, or shall 
we say dictatorial, assertion: but a very natural 
absence of logical treatment, seeing that the mat- 
ters treated of are to be regarded by the eye of 
faith in ‘‘the spirit of true mysticism.”’ 


How to Sleep. Edited by Marian George. F. J. George, 
Berwyn, Ill. 50 cents. 
A constitutional sufferer from sleeplessness 


has here gathered together notes from a scrap- 
book on ‘‘Sleep,’’ together with a record of 
remedies for insomnia tried or recommended. 
It deals with the literature and outward appur- 
tenances of sleep rather than with the mental 
and nervous aspects of the question, and cannot 
be regarded as a very weighty contribution to the 
bibliography of Insomnia and its relief. 


The Wonde: Book of Horses. By James Baldwin. The 

Century Co., New York. 75 cents. 

‘““The Wonder Book of Horses,’”’ in which Mr. 
Baldwin has presented so ably the classic stories 
of the famous horses of myth and legend, and 
the never-to-be-forgotten Rozinante of Don Quix- 
ote, will be as acceptable to right-minded youth 
as ever was the story of the cherry tree and 
hatchet, which they have been taught to call in 
question. The three volumes are a very whole- 
some departure in literature for the young 


Famous Legends By Emmeline G. Crommelin, The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 6c cents. 

It is a pleasure to see the old legends of ballad 
and story served up in so attractive a manner as 
Miss Crommelin has given them. In these mat- 
ter-of-fact days, when the pabulum for children 
is often as dry as the proverbial ‘‘hard tack,’ 
it must be a relief to teacher and pupil to sit 
down to a banquet of richer and equally whole- 
some food. The next generation will be none 
the worse for a course of Robin Hood, King Ar- 
thur, Roland, and The Cid. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 1904. 
London and New York. $3.00. 
Each year the value of the ‘‘Statesman’s Year 

Book” increases. To all who write or speak 
on public questions, it has become simply an in- 
valuable hand-book. Not only does it present 
the essential facts and statistics regarding the 
public administration of every country in the 
world, but with equal clearness it presents those 
which relate to commerce, industry, education, 
and other social and economic conditions. The 
edition for 1904 contains an unusual number of 
new maps and charts. As an annual encyclo- 
pedia—compact, comprehensive, and authori- 
tative—the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book”’ has really 
no equal. 


The Macmillan Co., 


Fiction 

Cogs Eri. By Joseph C. Lincoln. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

It is a pleasure to take up a tale of Cape Cod 

folk in which the characteristics of that primi- 


tive people, so rapidly becoming spoiled by 
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the influx of the sophisticated dweller in ci.ies, 
are drawn out naturally by the touches of ordi- 
nary life, rather than by the forced sproutings 
of over abundant oracular wisdom. We are 
quite willing to admit that Cape Cod folk are 
oracular, but we are skeptical as to their being 
always under the inspiration any more than the 
Pythoness was. Mr. Lincoln has wisely refrained 
from following a custom which aimed at making 
every utterance a tid-bit, and has given us a 
natural, wholesome, genuine bit of Cape Cod 
life which is worth knowing.  Itisa good thing 
to know ‘‘Cap’n Eri” and his friends. 


To Windward. By Henry C. Rowland. A. S. Barnes & 

Co., New York. $1.50. 

Dr. Rowland, in this, his first novel, has com- 
bined the sea story of his previous successes 
with the profession of which he is a member, and 
has given us a remarkably good picture of a man 
who can write himself ‘‘Amos Knapp, Master 
Mariner, B.A., M.D.’”’ Amos is a New Eng- 
lander, who, having beat to windward, and gained 
his first port, tries a voyage to the university, 
and makes that harbor also. Returning to his 
old occupation in order to make some money, 
he introduces to his first love his college room- 
mate, only to be supplanted by him. Yielding 
place, he becomes the captain of a yacht, meets a 
second love, and again finds that his room- 
mate has got ahead of him. 

A gruff old surgeon from New York meets him, 
takes a fancy to him, introduces him to New 
York practice, and ultimately makes him part- 
ner, finally surrendering the whole of his pro- 
fessional duties to him as a worthy successor. 
When he is at the zenith of his fame he finds that 
the room-mate has seduced his first love, and he 
sets himself to rescue the second from marriage 
with such a worthless character. He, however, 
is no match for a scoundrel, and the story of his 
fall into a deeply laid trap, and his consequent 
mad dissipation, are painfully tragic. The true 
love of a true woman nevertheless saves him, and 
his constancy is rewarded. In every respect the 
novel is a powerful one, and proves Dr. Rowland 
to be a story-teller of no mean ability. 

The fall of Amos Knapp is doubtless a strong 
dramatic situation, an integrai part of the unity 
of the conception; but there seems to be a deeper 
signification. Is it not that it impresses upon 
the lay mind the fact that aspersions cast upon 
professional careers, of which we have heard more 
than once, have two points of view, which, if 
known, would modify harsh judgments? That, 
at least, is a point well worth remembering. In 
any case, we have in ‘‘To Windward” a novel 
refreshing in its power and literary and dramatic 
force. 


The Great Adventurer. By Robert Shackleton. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Whether an irremediable incompatibility of 
temperament is an unquestionable ground for 
a total severance of the married relation is a prob- 
lem which Law has not yet definitely solved. 
Whether an unmarried man should relentlessly 
pursue a woman placed in an anomalous position 
because she cannot obtain such a severance, 1s a 
question about which there can only be one 
answer. Whether such a woman, of high moral 
principles, can resist such relentless pursuit, is 


also a question about which every right-minded 
person would like to be as strongly assured. 
[he story of ‘‘The Great Adventurer”’ hinges 
upon these three points. 

Newbury Linn earns the title of ‘‘The Great 
Adventurer’? by manipulating one of those gi- 
gantic combinations, which, while professing to 
benefit the majority, really crush them. His 
sense of business honor is based on acquisition 
for self alone. If it was the purpose of Mr. 
Shackleton to inculcate the truth that the stand- 
ard of business honor of a man is also the stand- 
ard of his honor in family and social life, he has 
undoubtedly succeeded admirably. Where he 
has failed, in the ethical sense, is in not allowing 
the nemesis of such a principle to work out to the 
legitimate end. 

The story of the promotion of the gigantic 
trust is only incidental to the delineation of the 
character of Newbury Linn, and to the attain- 
ment of the position and wealth which give him 
the power to pursue the object of his desires. 
Hence the details are somewhat hazy, but not 
unnecessarily so. The gist of the matter lies in 
this: that being in love with a woman to whom 
he could have told his love before he gained his 
power, he does not do so, and she becomes the 
wife of a mean-spirited millionaire. Finding it 
impossible to live with him, she gets a divorce, 
which will not stand in the State in which he and 
she are domiciled, and this divorce the husband 
gets set aside. Newbury Linn now steps in and 
tries to use his power to secure a valid divorce, 
and finding this impossible, deliberately tries to 
place the woman in a position which the laws of 
God and man denounce. In doing this he puts 
aside all considerations of honor towards a part- 
ner in his enterprise, and towards one whom he 
regards as a dear friend. His only thought is 
acquisition. 

Finally, in abstaining from following up his 
course to the bitter end, both with regard to 
the trust and the woman, there is no intimation 
that he spares her misery, or undoes his business 
mischief from a return to aright way of thinking; 
and herein lies the weakness of a novel otherwise 
of remarkable power of characterization and 
skilful treatment. \ 


The Failure. By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. $1.25. 

This is a collection of one long and five short 
stories. The one which gives title to the volume 
is about a youth of whom the doctor at his birth 

redicts that ‘‘he’ll never amount to much.” 
The prediction seems to be fulfilled in every 


phase of John Randolph Franklin’s career. The 
story is well told. The others, while not devoid 
of interest, are scarcely worthy of book form. 


The Rainbow Chasers. A Story of the Plains. By John H. 

Whiston. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

‘The Rainbow Chasers” is a story of the West- 
ern plains in the days of the land boom, which 
ended in a well-remembered catastrophe for East- 
ern capital. Dick Brewster, an Arkansas man, of- 
fends his father, Colonel Brewster, by falling in 
love with the daughter of a hired man; becomes 
dissipated; quarrels with, fights with, and is 
convicted of the murder of, a rival, a deputy 
sheriff. The sentence is imprisonment for life, 
but he escapes from jail, and, after some years 
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in Indian Territory, turns up on the plains under 
a new name. Here he meets the judge who 
sentenced him, a juryman who convicted him, 
and the real murderer, whose life he saves. The 
last two recognize him, but the gratitude of the 
murderer prevents denunciation. Brewster be- 
comes partner with the judge in a land business, 
and falls in love with the judge’s daughter. Here 
we have all the complications necessary for a 
telling plot, and Mr. Whitson has dealt with it 
very worthily. The book is brimful of incident 
both touching and thrilling, told as they could 
only be by a person thoroughly acquainted with 
the local color; the interest is well sustained and 
well balanced; and the novel is one well worth 
reading. 


Educational. 

The Standard of Pronunciation in English. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Professor Lounsbury’s opinion that in matters 

of pronunciation ‘‘one thoroughly educated 

man is as good an authority as another and 
nobody is an authority at all’’ seems somewhat 
iconoclastic to people who are accustomed to 
appeal to their ‘‘favorite dictionary’’ as a court 
of last restort. When, however, one remembers 
that one of our great dictionaries devotesa 
score Of pages in small type to exhibiting the 
varied pronunciations of English words pre- 
ferred by a representative group of scholars, he 
is inclined to accept the dictum, and to add to 
it that when the ‘‘thoroughly educated”’ doc- 
tors disagree in matters of pronunciation, the 
common people often step in and settle the dis- 
pute themselves. Professor Lounsbury gives 
many examples of words whose pronunciation 
has been changed in spite of the orthoepists. 

Nearly all eighteenth- century orthoepists, 

he says, pronounced ‘‘yes’’ as if it were spelled 

‘‘vis.”” Other changes are balcony from bal- 

cony, golf from goff, July from July. Professor 

Lounsbury carries his learning easily, and has 

made his chapters entertaining in a high degree, 

where another author might have tempted the 
average reader to close the book after reading 
the first page. 


Nature. 

Fieldbook of Wild Birds and Their Music. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Cloth, 
Net, $2.00. Leather, $2.50. 

Those who enjoyed the delightful companion- 
ship with the *‘Fieldbook of American Wild 
Flowers’’ last summer, will eagerly welcome 
this little volume by the same author. The 
book is beautifully illustrated with water-color 
and pen-and-ink sketches of birds, and contains 
a complete musical description of their songs. 
The latter feature is so charmingly worked out 
by the author that it gives the book a unique 
value, and every sketch indicates that, while 
Mr. Mathews has made a patient study of the 
literature of the subject, his own conclusions 
have been drawn from personal investigation 
in field and forest. Nature books are multi- 

lying so rapidly that one is at a loss to select, 

a certainly whatever nature books our readers’ 

libraries may contain, or lack, this must not be 

omitted. Women are so patient that the di- 

mensions of a book do not concern them, but 


the man will appreciate the fact that this little 
field companion can be slipped in the hip-pocket. 
leaving his arms free to carry lunch, hammock 
camp-chairs, and umbrella. 


Sociological. 
The Story of a Labor Agitator. By Joseph R. Buchanan. 
The Outlook Co., New York. $1.25 net. 


While political economists are balancing argu- 
ments and giving reasons for and against the 
phenomena in the ‘‘Labor World’”’ a voice 
comes from behind the scenes and tells us how 
and why these things are done. Mr. Buchanan 
aoe ong to tell his personal experiences as a 
eader in the struggle of labor for better condi- 
tions, but he incidentally gives an exceedingly 
dramatic history of the Knights of Labor dur- 
ing the days of that order’s greatness; of the 
early developments of trade unionism in many 
of the trades; and of several of the most im- 
portant strikes of the decade ending in 1890. 
There is surprisingly little theorizing or specula- 
tion in the book, which abounds in incidents 
more fascinating than fiction. 

The chapters which describe the famous Hay- 
market ‘‘Riot’’ of May, 1886, and the efforts 
made to secure justice for the accused anar- 
chists, are written with that sympathetic deli- 
cacy possible only in one who has been so inti- 
mately associated with the events, acd who 
saw clearly at the time that which people gen- 
erally see to-day, that the execution of those 
men was one of the saddest mistakes in the 
history of our democracy. 

The book will be a disappointment to all such 
men as believe that every labor leader is an in- 
stigator of riots and violence, and also to those 
who resent anything which savors of criticism 
of the methods of administration of organized 
labor. But the impartial citizen who believes 
in the value of a campaign of honest instruction 
will wish that Mr. Buchanan’s delightful book 
might be read chapter by chapter by the secre- 
tary at the meetings of the board of directors 
of every labor-employing corporationin America, 
and that it might be purchased and studied to- 
gether by the members of every trade union 
local. The net result of such enlightenment 
would be incalculable. 

Some of the methods pursued in times of 
labor disturbance to throw discredit upon the 
strikers will be illuminating to the unsophisti- 
cated, while the efforts of ‘‘the best citizens’”’ 
in behalf of law and order are described with a 
delicious humor. The author also explains a 
law in economic development too little under- 
stood, and answers those who complain that 
‘‘the laborer is never satisfied with what you 
give him.” In the discussion of the Union Pa- 
cific strike he says that the company failed to 
see that good wages were a cause of discontent 
among their shopmen—‘‘not realizing that by 
paying the best wages it had secured the best 
mechanics and, as a consequence, the most in- 
dependent men in the trade concerned.” So- 
ciety is learning that there is no resting place 
in the industrial development, after the period 
of human slavery has been passed, until the era 
of complete emancipation and equitable reward 
for all labor has been reached. 
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Among the July Magazines 








The July ‘‘Century”’ has the first of a 
series of what certainly will be timely and 
informing articles on Russia by that dis- 
tinguished diplomat and scholar, Dr. An- 
drew D. White. The title of the articles— 
‘Russia in War-Time. Recollections of a 
Member of the American Legation During 
the Crimean War,”’ is sufficiently descrip- 
tive, and the following quotation suggests 
the value they will have just at this time: 


Despite the suppression of most of the foreign 
journals, and the blotting out of page after 
page of the newspapers allowed to enter the 
empire, despite all that the secret police could 
do in repressing unfavorable comment, it be- 
came generally known that all was going wrong 
in the Crimea. News came of reverse after re- 
verse; of the defeats of the Alma and Inkerman, 
and, as a climax, the loss of Sevastopol, and the 
destruction of the Russian fleet. In the midst 
of it all, as is ever the case in Russian wars, came 
utter collapse in the commissariat department; 
everywhere one heard hints, and finally detailed 
stories of scoundrelism in high places; of money 
which ought to have been appropriated to army 
supplies, but which had been expended at the 
gambling-tables of Homburg, or in the Breda 
quarter at Paris. Then it was that there was 
borne in upon me the conviction that Russia, 
powerful as she seems when viewed from the out- 
side, is anything but strong when viewed from the 
inside. To say nothing of the thousand evident 
weaknesses resulting from autocracy—the theory 
that one man, and he, generally, not one of the 
most highly endowed, can do the thinking for a 
hundred millions of people—there was nowhere 
the slightest sign of any uprising of a great na- 
tion, as, for instance, of the French against Eu- 
rope in 1792, of the Germans against France in 
1813 and in 1870, of Italy against Austria in 
1859 and afterward, and of the Americans in the 
Civil War of 1861. There were certainly many 
noble characters in Russia, and these must have 
felt deeply the condition of things; but there 
being no great middle class, and the lower class 
having been long kept in besotted ignorance, 
there seemed no force on which patriotism could 
take hold. 

“Organized Capital Challenges Organized 
Labor” is a discussion by Ray Stannard 
Baker of the employers’ association move- 
ment in ‘‘McClure’s Magazine” for July. 
Mr. Baker frequently presents both sides 
of the shield, as for example in the follow- 
ing quotation from his treatment of the 
boycott: 


No one thing the union does is held up to more 
bitter denunciation than the boycott, and very 
often justly so. The unions, for instance, have 


been guilty of boycotting newspapers which 
have not agreed with them, endeavoring to pun- 
ish the editor who spoke his mind. They did it 
in the recent strike of the metalliferous miners 
of Colorado, of which I have given an account 
in ‘‘McClure’s Magazine” for May. They boy- 
cotted the Telluride Journal, and not only the 
Journal itself, but every advertiser who patron- 
ized its columns, thereby forcing many of the 
merchants and others to withdraw. I am not 
here saying that the Journal was not unfair or 
over violent in its attack on the union; that is 
not the point; the point is, that the union at- 
tempted to stifle free speech. Well, the fairest 
friends the union has had in Colorado were the 
metropolitan dailies, the Rocky Mountain News 
and the Times, owned by Senator Patterson. 
The Citizens’ Alliance of Denver thought these 
newspapers should be disciplined for their posi- 
tion on the strike question, and on October 13, 
1903, the alliance passed this resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That we, as a body, urge upon the 
Denver Advertisers’ Association the importance 
of co-operating with us in this effort, and request 
such association to so place its advertising matter 
as to assist in upbuilding instead of tearing down 
business interests, to the end that a just and con- 
servative policy may be adopted and advocated 
by the daily press.” 

The Advertisers’ Association, including nearly 
all the large mercantile interests of Denver— 
all belonging to the Citizens’ Alliance—took 
just this action. A committee was sent to the 
papers named, I suppose the ‘‘request”’ of the 
alliance was conveyed in the softest language, 
and yet that committee, with its power of with- 
drawing the advertising mainstay of these news- 
papers, was as truly a threat to boycott as 
though it had gone to the editor with a club. 

If one side limits free and fearless speech— 
even though it be too free—the other side sooner 
or later is going to do exactly the same thing. 


«* 


There is much for the Western reader to 
feel proud about, and as much for the 
Eastern reader to ponder in Henry Loomis 
Nelson’s readable and instructive article, 
‘‘The Spirit of the West,’ in ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine” for July. The spirit of the dis- 
cussion is fairly indicated by this quotation: 

This great West has its difficulties, as have 
other sections. Cities grow so rapidly that they 
are compelled, for their grown-up necessities, to 
run in debt so largely that their interest charges 
consume their income, and streets must go for 
more years than they ought unwatered and un- 
paved. Moreover, the good men are so busy 
attending to the great affairs which increase the 
wealth of the nation and of the community, as 
well as reward the adventurous with fortunes, 
that they have no time for public improvements 


mee renee 
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or for local politics. Therefore we have the 
dusty streets and the rude sidewalks; therefore 
we have the distinguished and eccentric crimi- 
nals. Still, these small evils adjust themselves 
in the end. The troubles are what one sees on 
the surface of life, but when one rubs the dust 
of the unpaved streets out of one’s eyes, and 
looks about him at the dwellings in which men 
and women live, and when one enters there, the 
virtue and force of the individual’s effort and 
of his character are evident once more, as they 
have been in the work which he has accomplished 
in the material worid. Collectively, the people 
of Seattle, for example, may leave their streets 
unpaved and unwatered, but individually they 
build beautiful houses, fill them with domestic 
and social delights, force green lawns with 
abundant water, and plant along the borders of 
the street the planes, the elms, the maples, and 
the red-berried mountain-ash. These leaders 
of great hosts of activity in business, in industry, 
in mining, in transportation, in the thousand 
walks out-of-doors, may not yet have had time 
to study and to act upon municipal and police 
problems, but they have had time not only 
carefully and surely to work out the gigantic 
problems of their imaginations, but to make a 
within-doors most attractive and most stimu- 
lating. In time this American individual who 
has built the empire and has made himself a 
home will be comprehended in his just propor- 
tions. 


* 
* x 
“Hardships of the Campaign” is the 


amiably ironical title of an article by John 
Fox, Jr., in the July ‘“‘Scribner’s.”” It isa 
series of sketches, which reflect some of the 
impressions Mr. Fox received while so- 
journing among the educated Japanese in 
the mountains back of Yokohama, and they 
make pleasant reading by way of contrast 
with what the newspapers tell us about the 
doings of the brave little brown men in 
Manchuria these days. Here is a charac- 
teristic impression: 

By-and-by this remarkable Little Maid went 
on: 

‘‘The Japanese may be what you call in love, 
but they must not tell it—must not even show 
it,” 

‘‘Not even the men’’? 

‘*No, not even the men. 
country?” 

I laughed. 

““No, it is not so in my country.”’ I found 
myself suddenly imitating her own slow speech. 
‘“That’s the first thing the man in my country 
does. Sometimes he tells it, even when he can’t 
ask the girl to marry him, and sometimes they 
even tell it over there when they don’t mean it.”’ 

““So desuka!”’ 

“They call that ‘ flirting,’’’ 

‘*Yes, I know, ‘flirting,’’’ said the Little Maid. 

“It is not a very nice word,” I said. ‘‘There 
is no flirting in Japan?”’ 

“There is no chance. 
make marriage in Japan.”’ 

“‘They don’t marry for love?” 


Is it not so in your 


Parents and friends 


“It is as in France—not for love. And in 


America?” 

‘““Well, we don’t think it nice for people to 
marry unless they are in love.”’ 

““So desuka,”’ she said, which still meats 
‘“‘Indeed.”” And then she went on: 

‘‘Japanese girls obey their parents.’’ And 
then she added, rather sadly, I thought, ‘‘and 
sometimes they are very unhappy.” 

‘“‘And what then?”’ 

“Oh, deevorces—are very common among 
the lower classes, but among the middle and 
upper classes it is very difficult.” 

“*So desuka!’’ I said, for I was surprised. 

‘**So desu,’”’ said the Little Maid, which is the 
proper answer. 


** 


“Imported Americans,’”’ an article in 
Leslie’s Monthly Magazine for July, is 
decidedly timely in view of the results of 
the rate war between the ocean steamship 
lines during the past month. It is one of 
a series of articles describing, in a popular 
way, and with good illustrations, certain 
phases of the immigration problem. The 
following quotation throws light on an 
interesting condition: 

Few immigrants come to America _ these 
days who have not some relative already here 
who has prepared some sort of a foothold for 
them, and all have friends who will look out 
for their interests to a certain extent. This 
explains nicely the mystery of why immigrants 
will mass in the four States of the East which 
lie nearest New York, when the South is offering 
inducements for Italian and Austrian labor, and 
the West never has enough farm hands. I am 
in receipt of letters from large land holders in 
several parts of the West who want immigrants 
to come and settle on their Jands and do not 
understand why, no matter how much publicity 
is given to the advantages in the West, the im- 
migrants persist in clinging to the East. The 
reason is that they wish to stay where their 
friends and relatives are, and their friends and 
relatives are already situated in the industrial 
centers of the East. 

* 


a 
Thomas Hastings has a sensible and 
suggestive discussion in the July Metro- 
politan Magazine, addressed ‘‘To the Man 
Who Plans His Own House and Garden.’’ 
Illustrations that really illustrate what the 
writer is talking about are supplied by the 
clever Frenchman, Jules Guérin, and by 
Walworth Stilson. Of a certain type of 
city park, Mr. Hastings has these uncom- 
fortably true things to say: 


I know of no better illustration of landscape 
work which shocks the artistic sense than the 
way we generally lay out our smaller parks in 
and around our cities. Madison Square, Wash- 
ington Square, and Bryant Park, are all of them 
shocking in design, because the men who made 
them lost sight of the fact that their winding 
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paths could have no relation to the straight 
architectural lines which bound the parks. 
These small parks do practically very little to 
help the general character of our city; at best 
they are but breathing spaces. When we think 
of their value as real estate, how little in com- 
arison would it cost to make them the most 
interesting features of the city. What a loss 
it would be, for example. to those of us who 
know Paris, if instead of the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Tuilleries Gardens, and the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, they had made grass plots with 
irregular paths and irregular tree planting. All 
of our small parks should be re-designed, with 
careful study from an architectural point of 
view; few people realize what results would 
thus be obtained in the improvement of the 
outward appearance of our city. 
* 


ik 
The leading article in ‘“‘The Atlantic 
Monthly”’ for July is ‘‘Washington in War 
Time: From the Journal of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,’’ wherein are thrown some very 
interesting sidelights on the personal char- 
acters and political attitudes of some of the 
great men of those times. Any personal 
impressions of important men received by 
so sagacious and kindly a man as Emerson 
are bound to be valuable. The following 
quotation suggests how faithfully what he 
set down has been reproduced: 
Mr. WASHINGTON, 31 January, 1862. 
31 January, 1 Feb., 2, and 3, saw Sumner, 
who on the 2nd carried me to Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Welles, Mr. Seward, 
Lord Lyons, and President Lincoln. The Presi- 
dent impressed me more favorably than I had 
hoped. A frank, sincere, well-meaning man, 
with a lawyer’s habit of mind, good, clear state- 
ment of his fact, correct enough, not vulgar, as 
described; but with a sort of boyish cheerful- 
ness, of that kind of sincerity and jolly good 
meaning that our class meetings on Commence- 
ment Days show, in telling our old stories over. 
When he has made his remark, he looks up at 
you with great satisfaction, and shows all his 
white teeth, and laughs. He argued to Sumner 
the whole case of Gordon, the slave-trader, point 
by point, and added that he was not quite satis- 
fied yet, and meant to refresh his memory by 
looking again at the evidence. All this showed 
a fidelity and conscientiousness very honorable 
to him. When I was introduced to him, he said 
“‘Oh, Mr. Emerson, I once heard you say in a 
lecture that a Kentuckian seems to say by his 
air and manners, ‘Here am I; if you don’t 
like me, the worse for you.’”’ 


* 
#7 
In the July ‘‘Lippincott’s’’ appears the 
following sonnet, ‘‘The Sunken Fleet,’’ by 
Francis Halley Newton: 
Sailors and men well-versed in deep-sea lore 
Tell us so fathomless the ocean’s be 
That sunken ships ne’er reach its depths, instead, 
They float and moulder, drifting evermore, 
Caught in some unknown current, far from 


shore; 


Strange fleet, whose sailors are the ghostly dead, 
Sad fleet, o’er whom so many tears are shed, 
Helmless, distressed, unsped by sail or oar. 
Unhailed, unless there comes a moaning cry 
From broken wreck to wreck, across the dark, 
From some tall Spaniard to Phoenician bark, 
Or high-prowed Roman galley, passing by, 
Dejected; or a Viking giveth hail 

To that lost schooner of last winter’s gale. 


a 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture could easily refute the old saw that 
““There is nothing new under the sun,’’ if 
it thought it worth while to do so, and 
point with a finger of pride to two or three 
absolutely new fruits which have recently 
come into existence through its fostering 
care. 

These new fruits and the process of 
creating them are described in a clear and 
understandable way in the ‘‘Cosmopolitan”’ 
for July. The writer, Mr. H. Gilson Gard- 
ner, lays special stress on the fact that 
these new fruits announced by the Govern- 
ment are creations, and not discoveries; 
that they are new fruits, not new varieties. 

Under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, he writes, has 
been evolved the ‘‘tangelo.’”” You may 
never have heard the name, but if you live 
long enough it is likely to become more 
familiar. Your children—if you have any 
—will, no doubt, be surprised when you 
tell them you can remember a time when 
there were no tangelos. 

This tangelo, the author goes on to say, 
is a source of great pride to the Govern- 
ment scientists. Like other new fruits of 
the citrus family with which they have been 
experimenting, it is a hybrid resulting 
from a cross between the tangerine orange 
and the pomelo, or as it is commonly 
called, the grape-fruit. The cross was 
made in 1897, but it was not until this 
year that the seedlings came to bearing 
age, and it was discovered that the combi- 
nation had resulted in a new and delicious 
fruit, combining the most desirable char- 
acteristics of both parents, inheriting size, 
juiciness and refreshing flavor from the 
pomelo, while from the tangerine it ac- 
quires a thin rind which is easily removed, 
a tender pulp and an almost seedless in- 
terior. When extensively propagated, as 
it will be in a few years, the tangelo will 
undoubtedly be one of the most popular 
citrus fruits in the market. Fortunately, 
in the growing of citrus fruits it is not nec- 
essary to reproduce any seed; but any 
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‘ 


desirable variety like the ‘‘webber”’ or the 
tangelo may be propagated and perpetu- 
ated indefinitely by grafting and budding, 
as is done with apples. 

It is impossible in the limits of an article 
of this character to give any adequate idea 
of the total accomplishments of the Gov- 
ernment’s plant-breeding work; of its suc- 
cess in improving the wheat and cotton 
yields, in evolving new sorts of pineapples, 
grapes, plums, apples and other fruits, and 
in lengthening the fiber of the hemp and 
cotton. 

Nothing in plant-breeding is more mys- 
terious or wonderful than the existence of 
certain charmed lives among the plant 
multitude; and it is the breeder’s delight 
to select and propagate these individuals. 
But the secret of their power to survive 
where others go down, it is beyond the 
ability of science to penetrate. Chemistry 
and the microscope fail to discover the 
slightest difference between the physical 
structures of the ten thousand that fall and 


the one that survives. 


a 


Mr. John Burroughs, the veteran nat- 
uralist, continues his nature department 
in the July ‘‘Outing.’”’ This is one of the 
interesting subjects he discusses: 

Two years ago, in Jamaica, B. W. I., I was 
so fortunate as to witness a more striking ex- 
ample of this apparent ‘‘community of mind or 
impulse’”’ among animals. On the salt mud 
flats at Salt Ponds, near Fort Henderson, were 
gathered multitudes of our sand-pipers, spending 
the winter most enjoyably under tropical skies. 
They were very tame and allowed me to come 
quite near them and take pictures, picking my 
way over the alligator-tracked mud. Then 
they would rise and fly about, thousands at a 
time, apparently for the pleasure of flying, 
going through the air with great speed and 
turning like one bird. First they would show 
white against the dark mangroves, then they 
would turn, and become almost invisible; 
rising, they would show dark against the sky, 
their backs being turned toward me, then turning 
so that their under or white parts would show, 
they would again almost disappear against the 
sky. They often made a line nearly a quarter 
of a mile long; they were absolutely without 
leaders or signals as far as I was able to deter- 
mine, and yet they turned exactly as one bird; 
so perfect was the change from dark to light 
or vice versa that it was a delight and a fascina- 


tion to watch them. It was like the quick 
turning of a giant shutter—no leadership or 
code of signals or cries could have given any- 
thing approaching their machine-like perfec- 
tion of movement. 

Such examples can be multiplied many 
times; no doubt the readers of “Outing” can 
contribute much to this interesting problem. 
What is it that sweeps through a large number 
of animals, making them all do the same thing 
at the same instant? Even man is at times 
subject to such attacks, individuals losing their 
reason and courage in the general panic. Cer- 
tain it is that there are unsolved problems in 
the branch of science which we call telepathy. 


x x 


The optimistic character of the July 
number of ‘‘The World’s Work”’ is indi- 
cated by the titles of the leading articles, 
which are given in our Magazine Reference 
List. Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp, whose books 
about birds and nature are getting to be 
well known, writes of ‘‘Our Uplift through 
Outdoor Life:’’ 


But if one got no further than his how-to- 
know book would lead him, he still would get 
into the fields, the best place for him this side 
of heaven. It means ozone for the lungs, 
red blood, sound sleep, and health. As a 
nation, we had but just begun to get awa 
from the farm and out of touch with the soil. 
The nature movement is sending us back in 
time. A new move of physical soundness is 
soon to roll in upon us as the result, accom- 
panied with a newness of mind and of morals. 

For next to bodily health, the influence of 
the fields makes for the health of the spirit. 
It is easy to be good in a good body and an 
environment of largeness, beauty and peace. 
If it means anything to think upon whatso- 
ever things are good and lovely, then it means 
much to own a how-to-know book, and to 
make use of it. 


Of ‘‘The Cultivated Man in an Indus- 
trial Age,’’ Mr. Walter H. Page writes: 


Another great difference between the two 
eras of culture is a result of this first differ- 
ence. The cultivated man of a half-century 
ago, as a rule, lacked not only adjustment to 
life about him in general, but he lacked spe- 
cifically an economic basis of life. He inter- 
preted most things by outworn standards. 

There are, then, I venture to say, three 
positive great additions to culture that we 
owe directly to our industrial era; the broad- 
ening of its range, the gain got by living in the 
present instead of in the past, and an economic 
balance of judgment which is an addition of 
common sense. 
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Magazine Reference List for July, 1904 








Artistic, Dramatic and Musical 


Artistic Possibilitiesof Nature. .Atlantic Monthly 
How American Taste is Improving. World’s Wk. 
Important Art Treasure of N. Y., An...Century 
Man Who Plans His Own House and 
Gardens Metropolitan 
Most Wonderful of World’s Fairs, The 
Woman’s Home Com. 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. McClure's 
Our Uplift in Music World’s Work 


Biographical and Reminiscent 


Blum, Robert: An Appreciation. . Metropolitan 
Centenary of Hawthorne, The Century 
Haunts of Hawthorne, The..Four Track News 
Heroes of the Yalu, The........Leslie’s Monthly 
Illustrators of Petrarch, The... Atlantic Monthly 
Letters of John Ruskin Atlantic Monthly 
Petrarch, Franci . 1304..1904. . Atlantic Monthly 
Real Discoverer of the Northwest, ..Leslie’s Mon. 
Remarkable American, A....Four Track News 
Spencer, Herbert Atlantic Monthly 
Washington in War Time ....Atlantic Monthly 


Educational Topics 


Cultivated Man Industrial 
World’s Work 
Educational Uplift in the South, The. .Wd’s Wk. 


First-Hand Education in Sensible 


in an 


Notes on Choosing a School . .Overland Monthly 
Uplifting Backwoods Boys in Georgia. Wd’s. Wk. 


Essays and Miscellany 


Advance of Women, The World’s Work 
America’s Newest Humorist. . National Magazine 
Breton Shrine, A Harper’s 
Character of the Koreans, The. .. . National Mag. 
Content in Work. . World’s Work 
Devils, White and Yellow. ...Overland Monthly 
Early Ideas of Great Men National Mag. 
Fourth Dimensi n, The Harper’s 
Heart of Morodom, The Overland Monthly 
International Council of Women. .Wom. H. Com. 
Legend of Kwan Shai Yiu, The. .Overland Mon. 
Lifting the Caimanera Mines. . Overland Monthly 
Literary Treatment of Nature....Atlantic Mon. 
Memorable Love-Letters Cosmopolitan 
Shanghai. The Paris of China. . Four Track News 
Unsolved Problem in Natural History, An. Out. 
Uplift in Business, The World’s Work 
Wash-Day of All Nations... Wom. Home Comp. 


Historical and Political 


Day We Celebrate, Th Atlantic Monthly 
Disfranchisement of the Negro, The. .Scribner’s 
Freedom of the Seas 
Government in the Chicago Strike of 

McClure’s 


Leslie’s Monthly 


Graft of Honesty, The 
Scribner’s 


many s of the Campai 

Magna Charta of Japan, Century 
Manchuria... .Century 
Massachusetts and Washington. Atlantic Monthly 
New West Point, The Century 
**Old Glory ’ Four Track News 
Old Hurley’s History Four Track News 
Republic of Panama, The...Overland Monthly 
Russia in War Time Century 
Speaker and Leader Leslie’s Monthly 
Spirit of the West, The Harper's 

ar of 1812, The Scribner’s 
Why Disfranchisement is Bad. Atlantic Monthly 


Scientific and Industrial 


Beginnings of Science, The 
Better Furniture Increasing 
Creating New Fruits litan 
Great Industries of the United States. .Cosmo. 
How Industrialism Builds up Education W. Wk. 
Maker of New Plants and Fruits, The.Scribner’s 


rper’s 


World’s Work 


Sociologic and Economic 


Organized Capital Challenges Labor. .McClure‘s 


Travel, Sport and Out-of-Doors 


Back from Chicago Four Track News 
Banks of Ohio, On the Outing 
Birds’-Nests in Strange Places... . National Mag. 
Celebrating the Fourth of July ‘in Uncle 

Sam’s New Possessions . Woman’s Home Com. 
Climbing Long’s Peak 
College heating in the Sixties 
Flounders, as Rod and Table Fish, The. Outing 
From Land to Land Cosmopolitan 
High Jumping Horses Outing 
How to Cross a Stream on a Log Outing 
potent | with Harvesters Scribner's 

averacks in America Outing 
Learning to Swim in One Lesson. .Wom. H. Co. 
Little Journey Round the St. Louis 

Fair, A Woman’s Home Companion 
Mystery of Golf, The Atlantic Monthly 
Odd Things Which Live in the Sea. .Over. Mon. 
Our Uplift Through Outdoor Life...World’s Wk. 
Perils of the High Peaks Cosmopolitan 
Sicilian Villa, A Cosmopolitan 
Some Salt Water Fishing Outing 
Sports on an Ocean Liner..Woman’s Ho. Com. 
Things a Woman Should Know in Learnin 

toSwim.... hoa 
Through the Klawings of Siam 
Types of the Saddle Horse 
Up the Pike at the World’s Fair. . 
Visit to Hamlet’s Castle, A 
Wilderness Near Home, The Outing 
Yacht Measurement . . Outing 
Yale and the Fraser River Canyon. Over, Mon. 


uting 


Cosmopolitan 











Newspaper ¥ Verse 
Gay 


Selections 


Grave 


and 








The Magic of the Moth-Ball N. Y. Globe 

I may not sing the lavender of grandma’s gentle 
prime, 

Or the hay that scents the meadows or the odor- 
blowing thyme 

But the anguish of the moment fairly drives 
me to compose 

Stanzas to the little moth-ball that preserves 
my summer clothes. 

The marb‘e-finished moth-ball, 

The safe and useful moth-ball, 

The unpretentious moth-ball that preserves my 
summer clothes. 

She laid my suit so tenderly upon the shelf 

last fall, 

And in each pocket, crease and seam she dropped 
one tiny ball. 

I durst not groan, I durst not moan; 
heard her say, 

‘Tis the magic of the moth-ball that will keep 
the moths away.” 

The germ-destroying moth-ball, 

The hygienic moth-ball, 

The permeating moth-ball that will keep the 
moths away. 


I only 


Through winter’s long and bitter days it wel- 
tered in its fume, 

Like asphalt multiplied by tar it trickled through 
the room, 

An odor so miraculous, so subtle, yet so strong 

That neither moth nor man could live within 
its presence long. 

It was the magic moth-ball, 

The highly seasoned moth-ball, 

The medicated moth-ball—nothing could with- 
stand it long. 


Again I take the garment down with feelings 
strangely sad, 

No moths have gnawed its flowing seams—oh, 
how I wish they had ! 

For with that unrelenting smell still clinging 
to the cloth 

I turn and flee my summer suit as fled the little 
moth. 

The fumigating moth-ball, 

The time-defying moth ball, 

The unforgetting moth-ball—who can blame 
the little moth? 

Wallace Irwin. 


The Book Business The Reader Magazine 


The publishers consulted 
The author of renown. 
The offer which resulted— 
(The man was quite insulted) 
With fifty thousand down. 


They came to terms at double. 
The papers got the news 

And blew a mighty bubble— 

(Who paid them for their trouble ?) 
Of comments and reviews. 


With eagerness they printed 
Each rumor piping hot. 
The critics gravely hinted— 

(In colors deftly tinted) 
Some details of the plot. 


Now came the readers rushing, 

All eager for the chance. 
O’erloud with praises gushing— 
(Strange that no one was blushing) 

They ordered in advance. 


And then the famous writer, 
With calm and placid look 
And debts and spirits lighter— 
(Thanks to each ready biter) 
Sat down to write his book. 


Manhattanitis N. Y. Times 

You may long to quit Manhattan and strike 
out for pastures new. 

You may hate the roar of traffic and the cannon’s 
narrew view. 

‘*Oh, I’m sick of this old brickyard,” you may 
grumble. You may swear 

That you'll pack your traps to-morrow for a 
lengthy change of air. 

But you can’t. So there! You must flutter 
where the light is— 

You gay Rialto moth—for you’ve got Man- 
hattanitis. 


In a fit of desperation you may get aboard a 
boat 
And hie away to foreign shores—Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat. 
You may find yourself in Hongkong or the Isles 
of Caliwump, 
Lying dreaming in a hammock by the shady 
mango clump 
But one day you'll feel the fever that’s been 
slumb’ring in your veins, 
And you'll hear dear, old familiar sounds a 
humming through your brains. 
‘‘Ring-a-ring!’’ was that a telephone? 
‘“‘Clang! clang!” was that a fire? 
‘*All-stashuns!’’ ‘‘Mine’s a highball!” 
Then, ‘“‘Hello! Just hold the wire.” 
Can’t resist it. So there! You get back to 
where the light is— 
You gay Rialto moth—for you've got Man- 
han-tan-itis. 
Stephen Chalmers. 
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Humor 


from Many Sources 








The Romaace of the Sheriff and the Postmistress 


How could a man who is handy with 
firearms himself, but who carelessly allows 
a lady to get the drop on him for infringing 
her code of politeness, fail to fall in love 
with such a border heroine? That is what 
this gallant Texan did, according to the 
New York Evening Post: 

The case of the Texas sheriff who appealed 
to the Post Office Department for assistance in 
dealing with a ‘‘lady postmaster’’ with ad- 
vanced ideas on the subject of courtesy has ex- 
cited country-wide interest. It will be recalled 
that men who neglected to take off their hats on 
going in for mail were promptly ‘‘held up”’ by 
the postmistress, and lectured on the sin of 
rudeness to a lady. The matter, however, has 
been settled in a most satisfactory and unex- 
pected way. The sheriff has sent a long letter 
to Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bris- 
tow, portions of which we reproduce. After 
duly apologizing for his handwriting, which ‘‘is 
sure scrawly and careless,’’ the sheriff declares 
that when Mr. Bristow casts his eyes over the 
letter he won’t act like a mortal man if he “don’t 
stick out his paw and say, ‘Put it there, Bill,’ 
for the news which I am going to pass out to 
you is some personal and exciting,’’ calling for 
Mr. Bristow to empty his gun and order ‘‘six 
fingers of red eye.”’ Following this cheering 
introduction, the Texas guardian of the law an- 
nounces that he’s changed his mind about the 
“‘lady postmaster’’ since writing the last letter 
of complaint. The circumstances of the change 
are thus recorded: 

“One day I was jest about to hit the trail 
after a greaser and I stops in the postoffice 
some quick and unnoticing. Next minute I 
was looking down a forty-five and my hands 
was up, while the lady postmaster was sayin’ 
right cold and meaning, ‘Gentlemen is expected 
to remove their hats when transacting business 
in this office.’ 

“They wasn’t any citizens of the town that 
saw me taking lessons, and I ain’t naturally a 
talkative man, but the ondignifiedness of the 
situation sort of rankled in me, and when I 
came in with the greaser over my saddle, the 
same having tried to get away, and me being 
right fretful and impatient that morning, I sat 
down and wrote you that letter. 

“T ain’t sorry that I done it, oven if it was the 
mayor’s place to notify you. But he’s sure 
unliterary except with a branding iron, and as 
it was, everything turned out all right. Me and 
the lady postmaster is married. - You ain’t a 
bit more surprised than I was when I says to 
myself one day, ‘Bill, this trail you’re camping 
on sure leads to matrimony.’, But I kept on 
camping right there just as if there wasn’t no 
danger ahead and one day it happened. 


“T sort of felt mean in my mind about writing 
to you telling about her, and when that fool in- 
spector came down here he told her it was me 
that complained. I didn’t hear about it till 
after he left town, or you sure would have had a 
job on your hands quick and immediate. But 
you can’t tell what a woman will do no more 
than a hoss, and it seems she got sort of inter- 
ested in me account of my kick.” 


A Literary Joker Victimized 


Eugene Field was a book collector, and 
one of his favorite jokes, according to The 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), was 
to enter a bookshop where he was not 
known and ask in the solemnest manner 
for an expurgated edition of Mrs. Hemans’s 
poems. 


One day in Milwaukee he was walking along 
the street with his friend, George Yenowine, 
when the latter halted in front of a bookshop 
and said: ‘‘Gene, the peed of this place 
is the most serious man I ever knew. He never 
saw a joke in his life. Wouldn’t it be a good 
chance to try again for that expurgated Mrs. 
Hemans?”’ Without a word Field entered, 
asked for the proprietor, and then made the usual 
request. ‘‘That is rather a scarce book,’’ came 
the reply. ‘‘Are you prepared to pay a fair 
price for it?’’ For just a second Field was 
taken aback; then he said: ‘Certainly, cer- 
tainly; I-I know it is rare.’” The man stepped 
to a case, took out a cheaply bound volume, 
and handed it to Field, saying: ‘‘The price is 
$5.’’ Field took it nervously, opened to the 
title page, and read in correct print: ‘‘The Poems 
of Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Selected and Arranged 
With all Objectionable Passages Excised by 
George Yenowine, Editor of ‘Isaac Watts for 
the ty ‘The Fireside Hannah More,’ etc.,’’ 
with the usual publisher’s name and date at 
the bottom. Field glanced up at the bookseller. 
He stood there the very picture of sad solemnity. 
“I'll take it,” said Field, faintly, producing the . 
money. Outside Yenowine was missing. At 
his office the boy said that he had just left, say- 
ing that he was going to Standing Rock, 
Dak., to keep an appointment with Sitting 
Bull. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


That the crushed worm will turn was 
shown anew to the lovers of humor in the 
case of the heroine of Mrs. Alice Hegan 
Rice’s famous book with the above title. 
Being called upon to answer a charge of 
throwing the contents of a slop jar on Mrs. 
Emily Smith, of Louisville, the celebrated 
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Mrs. Wiggs (who answered to the name of 
Mrs. Mary Bass) testified as follows: 

‘‘For many months, years, I’ve been continu- 
ally interrupted. Hobo after hobo comes to 
my house. I order ’em down and away from 
my place whenever I see ’em. They come by 
droves, walk around the yard, open the doors. 
When they rouse me and I come to the door to 
see what they want, I look upon not a single 
face I know. There they stand and look at 
each other in a foolish way. After a while one 
will say: 

‘**Well, we read the book.’ 

‘Well,’ I will say, ‘then if that’s all, you can 
git,’ and I make them git.” 

As she left the court room Mrs. Wiggs said: 

‘‘Now, maybe, I’ll be able to spend my old 
age in peace, and maybe my trees’ll grow out 
where all those memor’als [souvenirs] has been 
pulled off, and maybe my yard won’t be full of 
strange people every Sunday, and I can move 
downstairs where I used to live.” 

The court dismissed the case against Mrs. 
Wiggs, saying that the prosecuting witness 
had gone to Mrs. Wiggs’ house without in- 
vitation, and had been subjected to ill- 
treatment only under great provocation. 

A further triumph for Mrs. Wiggs came 
in the headlines of a New York newspaper 
in announcing this decision. These head- 
lines confuse Mrs. Rice with Mrs. Wiggs, 
and declare that it was the former who, 
failing to follow the illustrious example 
of the Father of her Country, ‘‘slopped 
over’’ on the aggrieved Mrs. Smith: 


MRS. WIGGS WINS. 


APOSTLE OF SUNSHINE EXONERATED BY 
THE COURT ON CHARGE OF ASSAULT. 


Mrs. SMITH HER ACCUSER. 


HAD DECLARED THAT THE NOTED AUTHOR 
oF ‘‘CABBAGE PATCH’’ FAME THREW 
SLOPS AT HER. 


Rest of Days in Peace. 


SHE HOPES TO 
HER DAYS 


WRITER SAYS THAT NOW 
SPEND THE REST OF 
IN PEACE. 


Odds and Ends 


William Dean Howells has adopted the 
rule that all applicants for his autograph 
must first furnish satisfactory proof that 
they have read his books. A Chicago girl 
recently wrote to the great novelist for his 


autograph. By return mail came a single 
typewritten line: ‘‘Have you bought my 
last book?’’ To which the young woman 
replied, ‘‘I sincerely hope so.’’ The auto- 
graph came promptly.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, the am- 
bassador from England, is as diplomatic 
in ordinary as well as in political conversa- 
tion. At a dinner not long ago, a lady 
asked him why there was such bad blood 
between the English and the Irish. Du- 
rand affirmed that there was less enmity 
between them than most people thought, 
and that the Irish were among his warmest 


friends. ‘‘Then,”’ said the lady, ‘‘why do 
the Irish sympathize so warmly with 
Russia? Why do they pray for General 


Kuropatkin’s success?’’ ‘‘That,”’ said Sir 
Henry, ‘‘is probably because they believe 
he has Irish blood in his veins. Did you 
ever notice the way he spells the third 
syllable of his name?’’—Exchange. 


One Sunday a teacher was trying to illus- 
trate to her small scholars the lesson, ‘‘ Re- 
turn good for evil.’”’ To make it practical 
she said, ‘‘Suppose, children, one of your 
schoolmates should strike you and the 
next day you should bring him an apple, that 
would be one way of returning good for 
evil.’’ To her dismay one little girl spoke 
up quickly, ‘‘Then he would strike you 
again to get another apple.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


One of the stories told of Dr. Holmes is 
that one day old Dr. Peabody was to meet 
him at a certain place. The venerable pro- 
fessor rode to the place in a carriage. When 
he got there, he was met by Holmes, who 
had walked. Near by wasa statue of Eu- 
rydice. And Holmes said, ‘Ah, you rid, I 
see!’’ ‘‘Capital, capital!’’ cried Peabody. 
That night he went back home, and said to 
his wife, ‘‘Holmes got off a good joke to- 
day.”’ His wife asked him what it was. 
‘‘Why, I was to meet him down at the 
statue of Eurydice; and, when I arrived, 
he said, quite happily, ‘Oh, you came in a 
carriage!’’’ And then Dr. Peabody won- 
dered why his wife didn’t laugh.—Out- 
look, 
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